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NEW ENGLAND MILITARY WORTHIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


MYLES STANDISH. 


HE institutions of infant New Eng- 
land, by which the character of 
adolescent and full-grown New Eng- 
land has chiefly been moulded, were the 
town organizations, the church organ- 
izations, the colleges and free schools, 
and the military establishment. Of this 
military establishment, which, though 
not less influential, has attracted much 
less attention than the other three, we 
have given a brief outline in a prece- 
ding number of this magazine, in an ar- 
ticle on the military array of New Eng- 
land in the olden time.* That outline 
we propose partially to fill out, in this 
and succeeding numbers, by sketches of 
the lives and exploits of some of the 
more notable commanders who figured 
in this sphere of action. 

In the list of early military worthies 
of New England, Myies STAND- 
IsH comes first. He was born in the 
year 1684 (as recent investigations ap- 
pear to have established), in Lanca- 
shire, England, of a good family, of 
which there were two branches long 
established in that county—the Stand- 
ishes of Standish, and the Standishes 
of Duxbury. Nathaniel Morton, secre- 
tary and historian of the Plymouth colo- 
ny, says of him, and, indeed, Standish 
himself sets forth in his will, that he was 
heir-apparent of “a great estate of 


lands and livings,” which being ‘ sur- 
reptiticusly detained’ from him, he was 
obliged to seek his living as he might. 
Like so many other adventurous young 
Englishmen of that age, he served for 
some time in the Dutch armies, in the 
long war which Holland carried on for 
so many years against Spain, and which 
resulted at last in the establishment of 
Dutch independence. 

A suspension of hostilities havi 
taken place, by the truce of 1609, 
Standish settled with the English 
Brownist refugees, who had about that 
time established themselves, with John 
Robinson as their pastor, and William 
Brewster as their ruling elder, at 
Leyden; and when this company, some 
ten years later, broached the plan of 
emigrating to America, though not a 
member of their church, he volunteered 
to accompany them. He and his wife 
Rose, whom he had married in the Isle 
of Man, were two of the famous com- 

any of pilgrims who embarked in the 
Mayflower, and who, to the number of 
one hundred and two persons (women 
and children included), entered Cape 
Cod harbor on the 11th of November, 
1620, old style. , 

Captain Standish was made command. 
er of the first exploring party of six- 
teen men, sent out by jana to examine 





*See Putnam for September, 1856. 
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the country, and also of the company 
afterwards sent by water to explore the 
coast of Cape Cod bay. Plymouth harbor 
(which Captain John Smith had previ- 
ously visited and laid down on his map 
of New England) was entered by Cap- 
tain Standish and his company on the 
11th of December, old style, correspond- 
“= December 21st of the new style.* 

hortly after the colonists had estab- 
lished themselves at New Plymouth, 
Standish was regularly chosen their mi- 
litary captain. Of the nineteen families 
into which the whole company was ar- 
ranged, he was at the head of one. In 
the winter that followed, half the colo- 
nists perished of the scurvy contracted 
in their long voyage, and aggravated by 
their diet of salt provisions and by their 
cold and uncomfortable lodgings. At 
one time there were but six or seven 
able to attend the sick. Ofthese, Stand- 
ish was one, and his zeal and assiduity 
on this occasion are much commended 
by Bradford, who acknowledges, in his 
history, that he himself, among many 
others, profited by Standish’s services. 
In this sickness, Standish lost his wife 
Rose; but, as we shall see, it was not 
long before he repaired the loss. 

ittle, fortunately, during this time 
of sickness, was seen or heard of the na- 
tives; but, early in the spring, through 
two Indians, who had picked up a little 
English from communication with the 
fishermen aad other adventurers on the 
coast, an intercourse was opened with 
Massasoit, head sachem of the Pocano- 
kets, otherwise called the Wampanoags, 
inhabiting tho country west of New 
Plymouth; and Massasoit having been 
induced to visit the colonists, a league 
of peace and friendship was formed 
with him. Captain Standish commanded 
the military escort which attended Gov- 
ernor Carver on this important occasion. 
It consisted of a drum, a trumpet and 
half a dozen musketeers. Massasoit 
became the fast friend of the colonists; 
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but Corbitant, one of his inferior sa- 
chems, who inhabited the district which 
now forms the town of Swanzey (on 
Narragansett bay. about forty miles west 
of Plymouth), soon fell under suspicion, 
from threatening the lives of the two 
friendly Indians, who acted as interpret- 
ers. Upon information of this act of 
hostility, Standish marched at the head 
of an army of fourteen men, guided by 
one of these friendly Indians, who had 
fled to Plymouth. Corbitant’s vi 
was beset, and some of his people 
were wounded. Squanto, the interpret- 
er, who was supposed to have been 
killed, had, it turned out, suffered ‘no 
harm. Corbitant himself was not to be 
found; but, soon after, he sued for 
peace, and, in company with eight other 
petty sachems, came to Plymouth, 
where they all put their marks to a pa- 
per acknowledging the sovereign au- 
thority of King James of England. 
Shortly after this submission, in the 
autumn of 1627, Standish was sent with 
a peiee and ten men, and Squanto, for 
his guide and interpreter, to explore 
Massachusetts bay, some forty miles to 
the northward. This bay, which Smith 
had entered, and al ly well known 
to the fishermen on the coast, was found 
to terminate inland in a spacious harbor, 
studded with some fifty islands, and en- 
compassing the three-crested peninsula 
of Shawmut—site of the present city 
of Boston. ‘Towards the southwest, 
the Blue Hills were visible, from whose 
Indian designation, signifying, it is said, 
a hill in the form of an arrow-head, the 
name Massachusetts is derived. . Two 
or three rivers entered the bay; seve- 
ral peninsulas projected into it. Its 
shores offered so many favorable posi- 
tions, that Standish and his men could 
not help wishing that the Plymouth 
colonists had settled here. They found 
near by a few Indians, ander a sachem 
named Obattinewat—ifyindeed, by a 
mistake, very common in all Indian nar- 





* From want of a correct knowledge, when the annual celebration of this event, under the 


name of ‘‘ Forefathers’-day,” was 


rst commenced, of the relations between the old and the 


new style, the 22nd of the new style was supposed to be the anniversary, and still continues to 


be celebrated as such. 
t The Rev. Dr. Yow 
Pilgrims” observes: “ It was certain 


men”—the others were women and children—‘* who 


, in a note to one of Robinson’s letters, given in the “‘ Chronicle of the 
a remarkable fom eg that, out of the twenty-one 


the first winter, so few were amo 


the leaders of the expedition. With the exception of Carver’’—the first Governor—“ most 0: 

the prominent men were spared. How different might have been the fate of the colony, had 
Bradford, Winslow, Standish and Allerton been cut off.” It is natural for a clergyman to see 
here a special providence—the philosophic historian will see in it only the well-established phy- 


siological fact, that the power of endurance depends quite as muc 


bodily strength, indeed, much more. 


on mental energy as on 
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ratives, that was not rather his official 
than his personal designation. This 


sachem, who was a dependent of Massa- - 


soit, received the visitors very kindly ; 
but they found that he lived in perpetu- 
al terror, not only of the Taranteens, 
or eastern Indians, who were accus- 
tomed to send war parties along the 
coast in canoes, but, also, of a certain 
Squaw Sachem, who dwelt somewhere 
in the interior, and to avoid whose at- 
tacks he constantly shifted his abode. 
Standish landed, and marched some 
distance in hopes of meeting with 
this Squaw Sachem, but found only some 
women employed in gathering corn, 
who entertained the English with much 
fear at first, but, being encouraged by 
the “mild carriage” of their visitors, 
treated them to boiled cod, and such 
things as they had. Squanto would 
have persuaded the colonists to plunder 
these women of their skins and other 
commodities, under pretense that they 
were a “bad people,” and had often 
threatened the English. To which 
Standish, much to his honor, replied, 
that, “‘ were they never so bad he would 
not wrong them, nor give them any just 
occasion of complaint. Mere words,”’ 
so he said, ‘‘he regarded but little; let 
them, however, once attempt anything 
against him, and he would deal with 
them far worse than Squanto desired.” 

“Having well spent the day,” says 
the contemporary narrative of this ex- 
pedition, written, probably, by Winslow, 
‘“we returned te the shallop, almost 
all the women accompanyifg us, to 
truck, who sold their coats from their 
backs, and tied boughs about them, but 
with great shamefacedness, for, indeed, 
they are more modest than some of our 
English women are. We promised 
them to come again, and they prom- 
ised us to keep their skins.” 

In February, 1622, in consequence 
of some demonstration of hostility from 
Canonicus, head sachem of the Narra- 
gansetts, who had sent to Plymouth, 
by way of defiance, a bundle of arrows, 
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tied with a rattlesnake’s skin, it was 
judged best to fortify the town. - Mean- 
while, a small recruit had been received, 
made up of those who, owing to the 
unseaworthiness of the Speedwell, the 
Mayflower's consort, had been left be- 
hind in England ; but this accession 
was not enough to make up for the 
number that had died. The fortification 
now erected was a palisade, formed of 
trunks of trees driven into the ground. 
It was a mile in circuit, and had three 
tes—no inconsiderable work for ‘so 
eeble a colony. Standish, on this oc- 
casion, divided his men into four com- 
panies, with officers of his own appoint- 
ing, and issued certain judicious orders 
as to what each company was to do, in 
case of attack or fire. Soon after, the 
colonists having heard, by way of Mon- 
higgon—an island on the coast of Maine, 
and then a famous fishing station—news 
of the massacre perpetrated by the 
Indians in Virginia, a fort was built on 
the crest of the rising ground, inclosed 
within the palisade, which, as in the 
case of the arz capitolinus of the 
Romans, served in the three-fold ca- 
pacity of citadel, temple—or, in New 
England parlance, meeting-house—and 
forum, or place of public assembly.* 

Meanwhile, another party of. Eng- 
lish settlers had established themselves 
about thirty miles north of Plymouth, 
at Wissagusset (now Weymouth), on 
Massachusetts bay--the first settle- 
ment in that quarter. They were 
mostly indented servants, to the number 
of about sixty, sent out by one Weston, 
a merchant of London, who had been 
one of the mercantile partners in fitting 
out the Plymouth company, and who, 
dissatisfied with the pecuniary results 
of that enterprise, had entered into the 
dubious and, as it proved, disastrous 
speculation of planting a colony of his 
own. 

These Wissagusset colonists, an 
idle and vicious set, soon made them- 
selves very obnoxious to the neighbor- 
ing Indians, who, it was said, entered 





* Isaac de Rosiéres, secretary of the colony of-New Netherland, who visited Pl] 


outh in 1627 


gives the following curious account of this fort and its uses: ‘ Upor the hill they have f. 


large 


square house, with a flat roof made of thick sawn planks, stayed with oak 
the top of which they have six cannons, which shoot iron balls of four or five 
mand the surrounding country. The lower part the 


beams, upon 
junds, and com- 
use for their church, where they preach 


on ——o and the usual holidays. They assemble by beat of drum, each with his musket 
> 


and fireloc 
order, three abreast, and are | 


with asma 


in front of the — door ; they have their cloaks on and place themselves in 

by a sergeant without beat of drum. Behind 

or in a long robe; beside him, on the right hand, comes the preacher with his cloak on, and 
cane in his hand ; and so they march in great order, and each sets his arms 


comes the govern- 


wn 


near him”—See Bropurap’s History of New York, 
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into a plot to destroy them. Massasoit, 
gratoful for Winslow’s remedies, by 
which he was cured of a dangerous sick- 
ness, or, at least, supposed himself to 
be so, informed him that such an attack 
was talked of; whereupon, Standish, 
with eight men, was dispatched to Wis- 

sset under pretense of trade, but, 
in fact, to judge as to the reality of the 
plot, with directions to inform the Wis- 
sagusset men of their danger, and 
with orders, which, certainly, must be set 
down as rather harsh and peremptory, 
to bring back the head of Wituwamat, 
@ no’ warrior, accused of being the 
principal instigator of the plot. 

Standish found the Indians full of 

taunts and bravadoes, even going so 
far, some of them, as to twit the gallant 
captain with being ‘but a little man,’’ 
as, indeed, was the case, so far as 
stature was concerned. Taking this 
as full evidence of the reality of the 
Ls None watched his opportunity, 
and having got the obnoxious Wituwa- 
mat, with three followers, inte the same 
cabin with himself and several of his 
men, he suddenly closed the door, and, 
making a signal to his soldiers, snatched 
a knife from the neck of one of the In- 
dians and stabbed him to the heart. 
Standish’s men, imitating the example 
of their leader, fell upon Wituwamat 
and killed him and another Indian. ‘The 
fourth, whe was but a boy, they took 
alive but afterwards hanged. ‘It is 
incredible,” says Winslow, to whose 
“Good News from New England” we 
are indebted for the knowledge of these 
transactions, ‘‘how many wounds these 
two pineses (warriors) received before 
they died, not making any fearful noise, 
but catching at their weapons and striv- 
ing to the last.’ 

ot content with this slaughter, 
Standish sent word to another com 
of Weston’s men to kill the Indians 
among them. They killed two, and 
Standish and some of his men found and 
killed a third. Standish. was greatly 
vexed that, through the negligence of 
one of the party, another Indian escaped, 
and, by spreading the alarm, ‘‘ discovered 
and crossed their intended purpose of 
killing a good many more.” At the 
head of half his men, Standish marched 
> ee the Indians, “to make 
of them and theirs; but the 


Py 
spoil 
escaped into a swamp, whence Standis 
in vain challenged the chief to come 
out and fight him. 
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“When they were in the thicket,” 
says Winslow, ‘they parleyed, but to 


. small purpose, getting nothing but foul 


lan, . So our captain dared the 
seabaen to come out and fight like a 
man, showing how base and woman-like 
he was in tongueing it as he did. But 
he refused and fled. So, the captain 
returned to the plantation, where he re- 
leased the Indian women—of whom a 
number had been taken prisoners—and 
would not take their beaver coats from 
them, nor suffer the least discourtesy to 
be offered them.’”” These bloody pro- 
ceedings—which remind one of some 
recent transactions in i tin. igo 
to have been perfectly approved at 
Plymouth, to which place Wituwamat’s 
head was carried and set up in the fort 
by way of warning ; but they occasioned 
some misgivings in the mind of John 
Robinson, who, though he still remained 
in Leyden, unable as yet to find means 
of transportation for the remainder 
of the society, exercised, however, a 
pastor’s watchfulness over the people 
of Plymouth, whom he hoped soon to 
join, and to whom he wrote as occasion 
offered. ‘It would have been hap- 
py,” so he expressed himself in one of 
these letters, alluding to the above de- 
scribed exploit of Standish, ‘‘ that you 
had converted some before you had 
killed any ;” and he went on particularly 
to request them to consider the disposi- 
tion of their captain, who was of “a 
warm temper.” He hoped the Lord 
had sent him among them for their 
good, if ¢hey used him right, but he 
oubted whether there was not wanting 
that tenderness of the life of man, made 
after God’s image, which was meet. 

Winslow, however, insists, in his 
“Good News,” already quoted, that 
the course adopted by Standish had 
the best effect, as it ‘terrified and 
amazed’? the other Indians who were 
ready to have joined in the plot, and 
caused them to fly into the swamps, 
where many died. It did not, however, 
save the colony of Wissagusset. That 
plantation was abandoned, a few of the 
people pemaving to Plymouth, and the 
rest sailing to Monhiggon, whence they 
obtained passages home in the fishing 
vessels assembled there. 

Returning from this exploit, Standish 
soon had an opportunity to relieve 
himself from his domestic loneliness. 
Already the captain, at least, so the 
traditions of Plymouth report, though 
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we can find no early written authority 
for the story, very shortly after the de- 
cease of the first Mrs. Standish, had 
made one attempt to this end, in which 
he had been defeated in a somewhat vex- 
atious manner. The captain’s heart had 
been touched by the charms of a lovely 
daughter of Mr. William Mullins, who, 
with her father, had been his fellow- 
passenger in the Mayflower. To ob- 
tain leave from the father to address his 
daughter, as the custom which the pil- 
grims brought with them from England 
required, Standish sent to him a Mr. 
John Alden, the youngest of the pil- 
grims, then about twenty-one years of 
age, of a most excellent form, of a fair 
and ruddy complexion, and of very pre- 
possessing address. In the division of the 
colonists into nineteen families, already 
mentioned, Alden had been assigned to 
the family of Standish, and hence his 
selection for this delicate mission. The 
father received the proposals favorably, 
but added, like a sensible man, that the 
young lady herself must first be con- 
sulted, before he could return a decided 
answer. She was, accordingly, sent for, 
when Mr. Alden, in his most winning 


manner, redelivered his come her, 
+o which the blushing maiden, fixi - 
eyes upon him, artlessly replied :— 
“Prithee, John, why do you not speak 


for yourself?” Who could resist, pil- 
grim or no pilgrim, an appeal like 
that? It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the result was a marriage of Miss 
Mullins, not with Captain Standish, 
but with John Alden.* ‘ 

Standish, however, was too stout- 
hearted to be thus diverted from his 
purpose. In August, 1623, arrived the 
third company of colonists, about sixty 
in number, by the Anne and Little 
James. To one of these new-comers, 
by name Barbara, the gallant Stand- 
ish—in addition to the lobster, piece 
of fish, and cup of cold water, which 
was the best entertainment that could 
be set before the others—offered him- 
self in marriage, and was quickly ac- 
cepted. 
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In the next enterprise in which he 
was employed, Standish gave a new dis- 
play of the somewhat extra hotness of his 
temper. 

White, a Puritan clergyman of Dor- 
chester, in the west of England, had 
ee a new settlement, whence, & 

ew years later, sprung the famous 
colony of Massachusetts bay. The 
fishing business was intended to be a 
leading object of this settlement, and 
the first place selected for it was 
the rocky promontory of Cape Anne, 
whick forms the north shore of Massa- 
chusetts bay, and upon which the 
Plymouth people had already estab- 
lished a fishing station. White and his 
associates employed in this enterprise 
Lyford and Conant, who had latel 
been expelled from Plymouth on rect 
of religious differences. A ship in the 
service of this company, commanded 
by one Capt. Hawes, arrived at Cape 
Anne, in 1625, and took possession 
of the Plymouth fishing erected 
there the year before. o sooner 
had news of this encroachment reach- 
ed Plymouth, than Standish was sent 
with a party of men to retake the fish- 
ing stage. The then occupants refused 
to give it up; and the controversy 
grew very warm. 

Standish, indeed, might well be sup- 
posed not very amiable in his feelings 
towards Lyford and Conant, since Ly- 
ford, in an intercepted letter, alluding 
to his small size, had spoken of him as 
looking ‘like a silly boy.” 

‘‘ The dispute,” says Hubbard, who, 
probably, derived his information from 
Conant, ‘‘ grew to be very hot, and hi 
words passed between them, which mi 
have ended in blows, if not in blood 
and slaughter, had not the prudence and 
moderation of Mr. Roger Conant, at 
that time there present, and Mr. 
Peirce’s interposition, who lay just by 
with his ship, timely preven For 
Mr. Hewes had barricaded his won Hw 
with hogsheads, on the stage-head, 
while the demandants stood upon the 
land, and might easily have been cut 





_— 


* Bellingham, one of the founders of the Massachusetts colony, and for several years its gov- 


ernor, was the hero 


of a similar adventure. 


While a widower, he was overcome by the 


charms of a young lady, whose hand he had borne pe ae ore to seek for a friend, and, instead of 


proposing for him posed for himself. The lady 
the publishment te, the wernor, by virtue of his authority as a 
imself! For this breach of the publishment law, 


marriage ceremon 


, and, without waiting to conform oe 
found & 


hi jury 
bill against him ; but, when it came on for trial, he refused to leave the bench on which he 
sat as one of the judges, in consequence of which the case was postponed and 


dropped. 
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off ; but the ship’s crew, by advice, prom- 
ising to help them to build another, the 
difference was shortly ended.” It must 
be admitted that Hubbard, a Massachu- 
setts historian, exhibits some little sec- 
tional feeling, and even personal pique, 
in the following rather disparaging re- 
flection in which he indulges at the con- 
clusion of this narrative. ‘‘He (Cap- 
tain Standish) had been bred a soldier 
in the Low Countries, and never en- 
tered into the school of Christ, or 
of John the Baptist ; or, if ever he was 
there, he had forgot his first lessons, to 
offer violence to no man, and to part 
with the cloak rather than needlessly 
contend for the coat, though taken 
away without order. A little chimney is 
soon fired; so was the Plymouth cap- 
tain a man of very small stature, yet 
of a very hot and angry temper. The 
fire of his passion soon kindled, and, 
blown out into a flame by hot words, 
might easily have consumed all, had 
it not been seasonably quenched.” 
Soon after this expedition to Cape 
Anne, Standish was sent to England 
to solicit supplies for New Plymouth. 
The ship in which he sailed, arrived 
safely, but her consort, with her cargo 
of fish and furs, was taken by the 
Turks, and this loss, with the bad sale 
of the other cargo, proved a severe 
blow to the infant colony. The plague 
was raging in London, and times were 
very hard. Standish succeeded, with 
much difficulty, in getting credit for 
the colony to the small extent of only 
£150, and that at the exorbitant in- 
terest of over fifty per cent., and, with 
the goods thus purchased, he returned 
in 1626. He, however, prepared the 
way for a very important arrangement, 
entered into the next year,.by which 
the London pene in the colony 
agreed to sell out their interest for 
£1,800, to be paid in nine annual in- 
stallments. Light of the principal 
colonists—Standish’s being the second 
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signature to the document—in consider- 
ation of a six years’ monopoly of the In- 
dian trade, gave their private bond 
for that amount. The principle on 
which the colony had been settled, of a 
joint stock, in which these London mer- 
chants had been the chief parties in 
interest, was now abandoned. A divi- 
dend was made of the movable prop- 
erty, and twenty acres of land, near the 
town and fort, were assigned in fee to 
each settler, who, henceforth, was to be 
his own man, and to labor for himself. 
Already, since the planting of Ply- 
mouth, a number of straggling settlers, 
with or without grants from the Coun- 
cil for New England, had established 
themselves along the neighboring coast 
to the northward. Among the rest, a 
party of about thirty persons, under a 
Captain Wollaston, had lately set up 
a plantation in Massachusetts bay, not 
far from the abandoned Wissagusset, at 
a place which they called Mount Wol- 
laston, now Quincy. This plantation 
soon fell under the control of one 
Thomas Morton, who describes him- 
self, in his * New English Canaan,” as of 
‘ Clifford’s Inn, Gentleman,” but whom 
the Plymouth historians insist upon 
stigmatizing as a ‘kind of pettifogger 
of Furnival’s Inn;’ while Dudley of 
Massachusetts, in his famous letter to the 
Countess of Lincoln, speaks of him as 
having been, when he lived in England, 
‘*an attorney in the west counties.” 
Morton changed the name of the set- 
tlement to Merry Mount, or, according 
to his version of the story, Mare Mount, 
sold powder and shot to the Indians, 
gave —_ to runaways from the fish- 
ing vessels, and from the plantations, 
and, what was looked upon at Plymouth 
as scarcely less an enormity, set up a 
May-pole, on which occasion he and 
his company broached a cask of wine 
and a hogshead of ale, and held a high 
revel and carousal.* These proceedings, 
especially the harboring of runaways 





* Morton represents himself as naves arrived in June, 1632, with thirty servants, and pro- 


visions of all sorts fit for a plantation. is 
that time. He makes no mention of 


sible he was of Weston’s company, who arrived 
ollaston nor Weston. Bradford represents him as 


ving had “some small adventure of his own or other men’s” in Wollaston’s company, but 


be mn and his chief partner, 
those left behind, “ lest they, also 


as mene “of little respect, and slighted by the meanest servant ;” and that, in the a 
Wo who, not “ — things to answer their expectations,” had 
ena 


of their servants to Vi inia “ to sell ou’ 
sthould 


nee of 


their time to other men,” he had persuaded 


be carried away and sold as slaves,” to revolt against 

the person left in charge, and to join him “free 
”” and equals in the plantation in which he 

“ they fell to great licentiousness, and led a dissolute life, 

-_ hae gv became lord of misrule, and maintain 
r 


from service,” and as his “ partners,’’ “ associ- 
had an interest. ‘After this,” says Bradford, 


uring out themselves into all pro 
, 28 it were, a school of atheism. And 


got aome goods into their hands, and got much money by trading with the Indians, they 
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and the selling of powder and shot to 
the Indians, a Ted. and disgusted all 
the settlers on the coast ; amd the people 
of Plymouth, as being the oldest and 
most powerful settlement, were request- 
ed by the others to interfere. After 
repeated warnings and remonstrances, 
which Morton treated with contempt, 
Captain Standish was sent to Mount 
Wollaston in June, 1628, atthe head of 
an armed party, to take him into custo- 
dy. Morton and his men, armed and 
heated with liquor, shut themselves up 
in their house, and replied to his sum- 
mons to surrender with abuse and 
threatened resistance. As Morton step- 
ped out of his door, musket in hand, 
“not to yield, but to shoot,” Standish 
grasped it with one hand, while with 
the other he secured Morton’s collar, 
and so made him prisoner; upon which 
the rest submitted without firing a gun, 
and without any bloodshed, except, as 
Bradford facetiously observes, on the 
part of one who “ was so drunk that he 
ran his nose upon the point of a sword 
that one held before him, as he entered 
the house ;’’ but even he ‘lost but a 
little of his hot blood.” The prisoners 
were taken to Plymouth, whence Mor- 
ton was sent home to England. 

Such is the account of this affair, as 
given by Bradford, the contemporary 
Plymouth historian. Morton’s own re- 
port of it, in his “* New English Canaan,” 
is somewhat different, though in many 
points he and Bradford agree. Of the 
setting up of the May-pole, he gives the 
following account: 


“The inhabitants of Pasonagessit (having 
translated the name of their habitation from 
that ancient savage name to Ma-re Mount, and 
being resolved to have the new name confirm- 
ed, for a memorial to after-ages) did devise 
among themselves to have it performed ina 
solemn manner, with revels and merriment, 
after the English custom ; a to set u 
a a —_ the festival day of Philip an 
Jacob, and, therefore, brewed a barrel of ex- 
cellent beer, and — a case of bottles, 
to be spent with other good cheer, for all com- 
ers of that day. And, because they would 
have it in a complete form, they had prepared 
a song fitting to the time and present occasion. 
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And, upon May-day, they brought the May- 
pole to the place appointed, with drums, guns, 
pistols, and other fitting instruments for that 
purpose ; and there erected it with the help of 
savages that came thither of purpose to see 
the manner of our revels. 

“A goodly pine-tree of thirty foot long was 
reared up, with a pair of buck’s horns nailed 
on, somewhat near unto the top of it, where 
it stood as a fair sea-mark for directions how 
® _ out the way to mine host of Ma-re 

ount. 

“ And, because it should more fully appear 
to what end it was placed there, they had a 
poem in readiness, made, which was fixed to 
the May-pole, to show the new name confer- 
red upon that plantation.” 

This poem was a sort of riddle, which, 
‘mine host of Ma-re Mount,” for so 
Morton designates himself, says, “ puz- 
zled the Separatists,” meaning, thereby, 
the Plymouth men, * most pitifully to 
expound it,” as, indeed, it well might. 
This poetical riddle, with its explanation, 
we omit, but insert the “merry song 
which,” says Morton, ‘to make their 
revels more fashionable, was sung with 
a chorus, every man bearing his part, 
which they performed in a dance, hand 
in hand, about the May-pole, whilst one 
of the company sung and filled out the 
good liquor like Ganymede and Jupi- 
ter.” Of this song we may observe, by 
way of preface, that it was, doubtless, 
as Bradford says, written by Morton, 
who, to judge from the snatches of verge 
scattered through his book, evidently 
prided himself not a little on his poetic- 
al gifts. It must be confessed, tno, 
that the tenor of it seems to give some 
color to the charge brought by Bradford 
against Morton and his men, of more 
intimacy with the Indian women than 
was in accordance with Puritan strict- 
ness and decorum. 


“THE SONG. 

“ Drink, and be merry. merry, bo 
Let all your delights be in the Hiyseen’s Joye; 
To, to en ! now the day is done, 
About the merry May-pole take a room 

“ Make green garlands, bring bottles o 
And fill sweet nectar freely ab out, pe, 
Uncover thy head and fear no harm, 
For here’s good liquor to keep it warm. 

“ Then drink and be merry, etc., 

Io, to Hymen, eto. 





spent it as vainly in 
some reported, ten shilli 


em, 
ee it many or together, invitin 


and frisking together like so many fairies (or 


anew revived and celebrated the feasts of the Ro 


of the mad Bacchanalians. 
and verses—some tendi 
persons, which he affix 

lace, and instead of Mount Wollaston, they 
asted ever.” 


Morton (likewise to show his poetry) composed sun 
to licentiousness, and others to the detraction and 
to this idle or idol May-pole. Th 


uaffing and drinking both wine and strong waters in pret cme 
’ drinking 


worth in a morning. They also set up a May-po 

i the = ian —— for their oman S 

uries rather), and worse tices, as if the 
man pr es os’ beastly 


Flora; or tly practices 
rhymes 
of some 

chenged, also, the name of their 
it Merry Mount, as if this jollity would have 
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“ Nectar is a thing assigned 
By the Deity’s own mind, 
To cure the heart oppressed with grief, 
And of good liquors is the chief. 
“Then drink, ete., 
lo, to Hymen, etc. 


“ Give to the melancholy man 
A cup or two of ’t now and then. 
This physic will soon revive his blood, 
And e him of a merrier mood. 
‘ Then drink, etc., 
Io, to Hymen, etc. 


** Give to the 2 gy that’s free from scorn, 
No Irish stuff, nor Scotch overworn ; 
Lassies in beaver coats, come away. 

Ye shall be welcome to us night and day. 

‘ Then drink, and to be merry, etc., 

Io, to Hymen, etc.” 


“This harmless mirth,” continues Morton, 
‘made by young men” that lived in hopes to 
have wives brought over to them, that would 
save them a labor to make a voyage to fetch 
any over, was much distrusted of the precise 
tists that kept much ado about the 
tythe of mint and cumin, troubling their 
brains more than reason would require, about 
things that are indifferent, and from that time 
sought occasion against mine honest host of 
Ma-re Mount, to overthrow his undertakings, 
and to destroy his plantation quite clean. 
“The setting up of his May-pole was a la- 
mentable spectacle to the ag Separatists 
that lived at New Plymouth. They termed it 


an idol; yee, they called it the Calf of Horeb, 


and stood at defiance with the place, naming it 
Mount Dagon, threatening to make it a woeful 
mount, and not a merry mount.” 


Morton proceeds, in his next chapter, 
to relate what the Plymouth historians 
do not mention—a capture previous to 
the final one, and his escape from it: 


“Many threatening speeches were given 
out, both against ie porose and his habitation, 
which they divulged should be consumed with 
fire. And taking advantage of the time when 
his company, which seemed little to regard 
their threats, were gone up into the inlands to 
trade with the savages for beaver, they set 
upon mine host at a place called Wis: 8- 
cus, where, by accident, they found him. 
The inhabitants theret were in good hope 
‘of the subversion of the plantation at Ma-re 
Mount, which they principally aimed at; 
and the rather because mine host was a 
man that endeavored to advance the dignity 
of the Church of > pwn which they, on the 
contrary part, would labor to vilify with un- 
civil terms, envying against the sacred book 
of Common Prayer, and mine host, that read 
it in a laudable manner among his family, as 
a practice of piety. 
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was made that they had 
enemy, as they cons’ 

im, whom they pro to hamper in such 
sort that he should not be able to uphold his 
plantation at Ma-re Mount. 

“The conspirators s themselves at 
mine honest lost that meant them no harm, 
and were so regres that they feasted their 
bodies, and fell to tippling as if they had ob. 
tained a great prize; like the Trojans when 
they had the custody of ng pine-tree 
horse. Mine host Sent grief, and would not 
be persuaded either to eat or drink, ause 
he knew emptiness would be a means to make 
him as watchful as the geese kept in the Ro- 
man capitol, whereupon the contrary part the 
conspirators would be so drowsy, that he might 
have an opportunity to give them a slip in- 
stead of a tester. Six persons of the conspira- 
cy were set to watch him at Rede cars og 
but he kept waking, and, in the dead of night, 
one lying on the bed, for further surety, up 

ts mine host and got to the second door that 

e was to pass, which, notwithstanding the 
lock, he got open, and shut it after him with 
such violence that it affrighted some of the 
conspirators. The word, which was given with 
an alarm, was, ‘O, he’s gone! he’s gone! what 
shall we do? he’s gone!’ Therest, half asleep, 
start up in a maze, and, like rams, run their 
heads one at another full butt in the dark. 

“Their grand leader, Captain Shrimp,t 
took on most furiously, and tore his clothes 
for anger to see the empty nest and the bird 

one. The rest were eager to have torn 
their hair from their heads; but it was sv 
short that it would give them no hold. Now 
Captain Shrimp thought, in the loss of this 
prize (which he accounted his master-piece), 
all his power would be lost forever. 

“In the mean time mine host was got home 
to Ma-re Mount through the w: 3 = 
miles round about the river Monatoquit, that 
parted the two plantations, finding his way by 
the help of the lightning (for it thunde as 
he went, a and there he prepared pow- 
der, three pounds, dried for his present em- 

loyment, and four good guns for him and the 

wo assistants left at his house, with bullets 

of several sizes, three hundred or thereabouts, 
to be used if the conspirators should pursue 
him thither; and these two persons promised 
their aid in the quarrel, and confirmed that 
promise with a health in good rosa salis. 

“ Now Captain mean (the first captain in 
the land, as he supposed) must do some act 
to repair this loss, and to vindicate his reputa- 
tion, which had sustained blemish by this 
oversight. 

“ He takes eight persons more to him, and 
(like the nine worthies of New ere gas oe 4 
embark with preparations against Ma-re 
Mount, where this monster of a man, as their 

hrase was, had his den. The whole number, 

the rest not been from home, being but 
seven, would have given Captain Shrimp (a 
quondam dremmert{ cath a welcome as would 


“Much rejoici 
tten their capi 





* -* Amo 
illars of 


these wild companions was one Edward Gibbons, destined to become one of the 
e colony of Massachusetts Bay, and of whom, in his character of Major General of 


at colony, we may hereafter have occasion to speak. 


t Since the breaking up of Weston’s colony, o 
orton designates our Standish, probably in deri- 


tSuch is the nom de guerre under which 


er adventurers had settled in Wissagusset. 


sive allusion to his small size, and whom it thus appears was the leader of the Plymouth party. 


§ This is eertainly a calumny. 
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have made him wish for a drum as big as Dio- 
genes’ tub, that he might have crept into it 
out of sight. 

“Now, the nine worthies are approached 
and mine host By nate having ar 
by a savage that hastened in love from Wis- 
sagusset to give him notice of their intent. 
One of mine host’s men proved a craven, 
the other had proved his wits to purchase a 
little valor before mine host had o' ed his 


ture. 

“The nine worthies coming before this sup- 
posed monster (the seven-headed hydra, as 
they termed him), began, like Don Quixote 
against the wind-mill, to beat a parley and to of- 
fer quarter (if mine host would yield) ; for wd 
seoaeal to send him to England, and bade 
him lay by his arms. But he, who was the 
son of a soldier, having taken up arms in his 
just defense, replied that he would not lay by 
those arms, because they were so n at 
sea, if he should be sent over. Yet, to save 
the effusion of so much worthy blood as 
would have issued out of the veins of those 
nine worthies of New Canaan, if mine host 
should have D sap as upon them out of bie post. 
holes (for they were within danger like a 
flock of wild geese, as if they had been tailed 
one to another as colts to be sold at a fair), 
mine host was content to yield upon quarter, 
and did capitulate with them, in what manner 
it should be, with more certainty because he 
knew what Captain Shrimp was. He express- 
ed that no violence should be offered to his 

on, none to his goods nor any of his house- 
hold ; but that he should have his arms and 
what else was requisite for the voyage, which, 


i 
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their herald returns it was agreed upon, and 
should be performed. 

“But mine host had.no sooner opened tho 
door and issued out, but instantly Captain 
Shrimp and the rest of the worthies to 
him, laid hold of his arms, and had him down; 
and soeagerly was every man ben him 


t against 
not regarding an: sqmeemeny made with such 
yo man), that ¢ ey fell upon him as if 
they would have eaten him. e of them 
were 80 violent, that they would have a slice 
with scabbard, and all for haste; until an old 
soldier (of the queen’s, as the proverb is), that 
was there by accident, clapt his gun under the 
weapons, and sharply rebuked these worthies 
for their unworthy practices; so the matter 
was taken into more deliberate consideration. 

“ Captain Shrimp and the rest of the nine 
worthies made themselves, by this ou 
riot, masters of mine host of Ma-re Mount, and 
disposed of what he had at his plantation. 
This they knew, in the eyes of the savages, 
would add to their glory, and diminish the 
reputation of mine honest host, whom 

racticed to be rid of upon any terms, as will- 
ngly as if he had been the very hydra of the 
times.””* 

The expenses of this enterprise, 
amounting to £12 7s. 3d., were paid by 
an assessment on eight plantations scat- 
tered along the coast, from Piscataqua 
to Plymouth, but several of which ap- 
pear to have been little more than sin- 
gle families. 





AY 
* Morton was sent to England under charge of Oldham, with whom the people of New Ply- 
mouth seem, by this time, to have become reconciled. 


Soon after his eke Endicott, who had, meanwhile, arrived at Salem, “ visitin; 
parts,” as Bradford informs us, “ caused the May-pole to be cut down, and rebuked 
their profaneness, and admonished them to look 


or others, chan 


those 
em for 
ere shuuld be better walking ; so they, now, 


the name again, and called it Mount Dagon.” 


Morton, however, returned next year, having obtained —e with Allerton, one of the prin- 


Ps men of New Plymouth, in the trading line, but who, b 
fell into disgrace with his fellow-colonists and removed to 


is and other proceedings, soon 
anhattan, which thus early 


to be a city of refuge to New Englanders, who got into trouble at home. “He gave,” says 


Bradford, “ 
instrument of mischief. 


eat and just offense in bringing over, for his gain, that unworth: 


man and 


orton, who was sent home but the year before for his misdemeanors.” 


He not only ——— him over, “ but to the town,” i. e., Plymouth, “ as it were, to nose them, and 


lodged him at his 


ouse for a time, using him as a scribe to do his business, till he was caused 


to pack him away. So he went to his old nest in the Massachusetts, where it was not long but, 
by his miscarriage, he gave them just occasion to lay hands upon him; and he was by them 
again sent prisoner into England, where he lay a good while in Exeter jail. For, besi 

miscarriage here, he was vehemently suspected for the murder of a man that had adventured 


moneys with him when he first came to 


sent into England.” With 
the colony of Massachusetts 


that Morton, of Mount Wollaston be sent for 
this present court, that Thomas Morton, of 
the bilboes 


ing thither; that all his shall be sei 


, and after sent prisoner into England by the ship called 
upon to defray 


ew England; and a warrant was sent from the Lord 
Chief Justice to apprehend him, by virtue whereof he was, by the Governor of Massachusetts, 
ard to this arrest, the following entries appear in the records of 

vy which, since Morton’s former shipment to England, had 
superseded Plymouth in the hea hip of New — affairs: “Aug. 23, 1630. It was ordered 
by process.” 





bd 7, 1630. Itis ordered 
ount Wollastos shell B ntey be set ht 
e Gift, now return- 
charge of his transportation, 


a ay of his debts, and to give satisfaction to the Indians for a canoe he unjustly took awa; 


om them ; and that his house, after his 
in the sight of the Indians, for their sati 
to time.’ 

The charge against Morto 


with other “old planters” whom the 


violent enemy, and, by representations to the privy council, caused the 
much annoyance, and even put their charter in danger. It was at this 
“ New ye Canaan ; or, New Canaan, co 

orton, of Clifford’s Inn, Gent., upon ten years’ knowledge and 


his book, entitled 
England, written by Thomas 





ods are taken out, shall be burnt down to the 
ion for many wrongs he had done them, from time 


He was soun released, and, 


m, of murder, seems to have been unfounded ; and there may be 
some doubts, too, as to his alleged — to the Indians. clong 
assachusetts colonists had sent home, became 


Massachusetts people 
riod that he publica 
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Subsequently to this expedition, 
Captain Standish was annually cho- 
sen one of the governor's assistants, 
till 1634, when he was employed on a 
mission of some delicacy, both on per- 
sonal and public considerations, to Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘The Plymouth people had 
a post near the mouth of the Kenne- 
beck river, of which, and the territury 
on both sides for fifteen miles on that 
river, they had obtained a grant, and 
where they carried on a lucrative trade 
with the neighboring Indians. An in- 
terloping vessel from Piscataqua having 
attempted to participate in this trade, 
and refusing to leave the river, a collis- 
ion ensued, in which both sides had 
each a man killed. The Lord Say and 
Seale and Lord Brook, both largely con- 
cerned in the colonization of New Eng- 
land, were interested in this vessel; and 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay, partly 
out of regard, to those noblemen, but 
still more, perhaps, from the call which 
the magistrates of that colony seemed 
to think they had to meddle with and 
superintend the affairs of their neigh- 
bors, undertook to arrest, at Boston, 
Mr. Alden of Plymouth—the very man 
who, in the matter of Miss Mullins, had 
cut out Standish—who happened to have 
been present af the affray, though he 
had taken no part in it, and who after- 
wards had gone on business to Boston. 
This was in 1634, at the time of the se- 


rious charges made against the colon 

of Massachussetts Bay, by the oonl 
of New England—of which mention is 
made in the former article above alluded 
to—and the alarm excited by which, 
might, perhaps, have been one reason of 
the sensitiveness of Massachusetts upon 
this affair, lest they might in some way 
be held responsible for it. The object 
of Standish’s mission was, to procure 
the release of Mr. Alden, and to obtain 
from the Massachusetts magistrates an 
acknowledgment of the jurisdiction of 
Plymouth over the river _ Kennebeck— 
a business which, at length, after some 
delays, was satisfactorily concluded. 
It was either just after this embassy to 
Boston, or the year before—for Brad- 
ford gives one date, and Winthrop the 
other, and both are very high authori- 
ties, though, as to this matter, Winthrop 
would seem to be right—that Stand- 
ish was sent to Boston on another pub- 
lic errand—the prosecution for piracy 
of one Captain Stone, who, after liv- 
ing in St. Kitts in the West Indies, had 
removed to Virginia, whence he had 
come on a trading voyage to Boston, 
with a cargo of cows and salt. On his 
way thither, he had touched at Manhat- 
tan, where at the same time lay a tvad- 
ing bark from Plymouth. According 
to Bradford’s account, Stone, who was 
a great roysterer, having got Governor 
Van Twiller drunk—for they had drunk- 





ag rye of the country.” Most of the copies bye ire to be “Printed by Charles Green, 
1 - 


; but asingle copy, with the imprint, ‘ Printe 
ai 


led to the conclusion 
a false one. 


at Amsterdam by J. F. Stam, 1637,” has 


t this was the true date of publication, and that the other title-page is 
The title is not intended, as might be supposed, as a sneer; on the other hand, it 


expresses Morton’s opinion of the country as a most inviting place for settlement. He possessed 
goed powers of observation, considerable humor, and, as his abundant classical allusions 

Ww, was an educated person. The work is divided into three books, of which the first relates 
to the Indians, and the second to the “internal endowments” or produotions of the country. 
Both these parts are curious and valuable, especially the first. In the third book, Morton 
gives an account of the settlements and settlers, not so much by way of continuous narrative, 
as in a series of satirical sketches, in which he speaks of the leading personages, not by their 
own names, but by nicknames of his own imposing. Thus, Standish, as we have seen, is 
called Captain Shrimp; Endicott is called Littleworth; Winthrop, Temperwell; and so of 
others. e book is dedicated to the Lords of the Privy Council, Commissioners for the Govern- 
ment of all His Majesty’s Foreign Provinces—the same commission of which Laud was the 
head, and which inspired so much dread in Massachusetts. ‘‘ It is,” he says, in his dedication, 
“ but a widow’s mite; but all that rapine and wrong have left me to bring from thence.” 

Its publication did him no good in New England, where, after the breaking out of the civil 
war between Charles and the parliament, he ventured to return. Winthrop, under date of 
Dec. 3, 1643, thus notices his arrival: “At this time came over Thomas Morton, our professed 
old adversary, who had set forth a book against us, and written reproachful and menacing 
letters to some of us.” He was called before the court of assistants, “ presently after the 
lecture,” and his various offenses against the colony charged upon him, andsome of his own 
letters —— “ Having been kept,” adds Winthrop, “ in prison about a year, in expecta- 
tion of further evidence out of England, he was again ealled before the court, and, after some 
debate what to do with him, he was fined £100, and set at liberty. He was a charge to the 
country, for he had nothing; and we thought not fit to inflict corporal punishment upon him, 
being old and crazy, but thought better to fine him and give him his liberty, as if it had been 
Spore his fine, but, indeed, to leave him opportunity to go out of the jurisdiction, as he 

=e after, went to Agomenticus, and, living there poor and despised, died within two 
years after.” 
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en governors in those days as well as 
now—had persuaded him, though there 
was ‘‘no occasion at all or any color of 
ound for such a thing,’’ to allow him 
(Stone) to seize the Plymouth vessel. 
“So he got on board,” says Bradford, 
‘ the chief of their (i. e.,the Plymouth) 
ship’s-men and merchant being ashore, 
and with some of his own men made the 
rest of theirs weigh anchor, set sail, and 
carry her away towards Virginia. But 
divers of the Dutch seamen, who had 
been often at Plymouth and kindly en- 
tertained there, said one to another: 
‘Shall we suffer our friends to be thus 
abused and have their goods carried 
away before our faces, whilst our gov- 
ernor is drunk?’ They vowed they 
never would suffer it ; and so got a ves- 
se] or two and pursued him, and brought 
him in again and delivered them (i. e., 
the Plymouth men) their bark and 
oods again.” After this escapade, 
Stone proceeded to Boston, whither 
Standish was sent to prosecute him 
for piracy. This prosecution, however, 
was not proceeded with, the difficulty, 
according to Bradford, being made u 
“by the mediation of friends,” though 
Winthrop gives as the reason, the opin- 
ion of the Massachusetts magistrates, 
that the charge of piracy could not be 
sustained, inasmuch as the master of 
the Plymouth pinnace had, after she 
was restored to him, agreed with Stone 
and the Dutch governor, by a solemn 
instrument under his hand, to pass the 
matter by. ‘In company,” says Brad- 
ford, ‘* with some other gentlemen, Stone 
came afterwards to Plymouth, and had 
friendly and civil entertainment with the 
rest; but revenge boiled within his 
breast, though concealed ; for some con- 
ceived he had a purpose at one time to 
have stabbed the governor, and put his 
hand to his dagger for that end, but by 
God’s providence, and the vigilance of 
some, was prevented.” 

This same worthless Stone, having 
been sent away from Massachusetts, 
under pain of death if he returned with- 
out permission,* on his way homeward 
entered the Connecticut river, where he 
was cut off with his whole company, 
eleven in number, by a band of Pequods. 
There were various stories as to the 
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precise manner of his death, none very 
authentic; but the Pequods insisted 
that he had been the aggressor, a thing 
in itself, from what we know of the man, 
exceedingly probable. As Stone be- 
longed to Virginia, the magistrates of 
Massachusetts wrote to Governor Har- 
vey of that colony “to move him to stir 
in the matter ;”’ but, in the disturbed state 
of Virginia affairs—Harvey being in 
the midst of a violent quarrel with 
his subjects—no notice appears to 
have been taken of their letter, and the 
dubious death of this drunkard and pi- 
rate was made the occasion, two years 
after, for the famous Pequod war. 
Meanwhile, in 1635, Standish was 
employed in another important enter- 
prise. In addition to their trading-post 
on the Kennebeck, the Plymouth men 
had established two others; one at Pe- 
nobscot, the other still further east, al- 
most at the entrance of the Bay of 
Fundy. This latter st, however, 
was hardly established, when it was 
attacked by the French, who killed two 
of the men, and took all the goods at 
their own valuation. Not long after, 
the Penobscot house was rifled by an- 
other French party, yee yt | a “ false 
Scot”—probably one of Alexander’s 
Nova Scotia settlers—and goods to 
the value of £500 were carried off. 
In 1635, Rasillai, governor of Acadie, 
for the Company of New France, sent 
an armed ship to Penobscot, which took 
re of the Plymouth trading- 
ouse. Bills on France were given for 
the goods, at a valuation, however, fixed: 
by the captors. The men were sent 
home with a message that the company 
of New France claimed the coast as far 
south and west as Pemaquid Point 
_ half way between Penobscot and 
ennebeck), and intended to ‘‘ displant’’ 
all the English who might settle east- 
ward of re eu . ple 
Rouse is aggression, the 
of Plymouth attempted to recover teh 
trading-house by force. They hired for 
the expedition an English vessel—* a 
fair ship of about 300 tons and well fill- 
ed with ordinance”— upon an advanta- 
geous agreement with Gurling, the mas- 
ter, in case of success, to pay him seven 
hundred pounds of beaver, worth then 





* He had been found, Winthrop tells us, “ drunk — a bed inthe night, with one Bearcroft’s 
ie ’ 


wife ; and when he was arrested on a warrant, just as | 


was about to sail, had-used brawling and 


threatening speeches to Mr. Ludlow, one of the magistrates, for which he had been put in irons.” 
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£350 sterling; biit, in case of failure, he 
was to lose his labor and have nothing. 

Standish sailed in company with Gur- 
ling, in the colony’s bark, with twenty 
men, to act as pilot, and to occupy the 
post when it should be conquered, hav- 
ing, also, the beaver on board to pay 
Gurling if he succeeded. According to 
Bradford, Gurling greatly mismanaged 
the business, refusing to listen to Stand- 
ish’s advice, and the expedition was 
abandoned for want of powder, of which 
he had « very insufficient supply. 

Upon this repulse, ~ oa was 
made to Massachusetts Bay for as- 
sistance to recover Penobscot, and up- 
on request of the Massachusetts m 
trates that ‘‘some men of trust” might 
be sent to Boston, to treat upon the 
matter, Captain Standish and Mr. 
Prince, another of the leading Ply- 
mouth colonists, were dispatched thither 
to arrange the terms of the alliance. 

The Massachusetts magistrates offer- 
ed to furnish men and munition, if Ply- 
mouth would pay the expense. The 
Plymouth commissioners insisted, on 
the other hand, that this was “a com- 
mon cause of the whole country”—both 


colonies having an equal interest in 
maintaining the right of the English to 


trade with the Eastern Indians. Butas 
the Massachusetts magistrates still de- 
clined to give aid, except at the expense 
of Plymouth, the negotiation fell 
through, and from that time forward, 
for the next hundred years or more, 
Penobscot bay remained in possession 
of the French. 

In the Pequod war, waged during the 
years 1636 and 1637, upon so little 
ground, and prosecuted with such ex- 
terminating Fars, Standish took no 
active part. The people of Plymouth, 
notwithstanding the shabby behavior of 
Massachusetts Bay, in the Penobscot af- 
fair, raised sixty men for the second and 
decisive campaign, that of 1637; but 
these men were placed under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant William Holmes, 
who was better acquainted with the 
geography of those parts, and a man 
of tried bravery, too, having, in 1633, 
in spite of the Dutch and their display 
of military force to resist him, succeeded 
in establishing, just above the Dutch 
House of Good Hope, on the present 
site of Hartford, a Plymouth trading- 
house, the first English settlement with- 
in the limits of the present state of Con- 
necticut. Immediately upon the break- 
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ing out of this war, Standish and Holmes 
had been appointed jointly to instruct 
the people of the territory in the use 
of arms, for which they were to be paid 
£20 a year. 

In 1637, the town of Duxbury, situate 
on the north shore of Plymouth bay, 
and by water three miles distant from 
Plymouth, was incorporated. There 
had been a settlement there for six years 
singe = 2 and Standish was one of the 

st settlers. He lived on a farm of 
170 acres on a “neck of land,” in the 
southeast part of the town, but for 
several years resided, during the winter, 
in Plymouth, for convenience of attend- 
ing to public affairs, and the oversight 
of the fort which he commanded. The 
name Duxbury was, doubtless, selected 
for the town in reference to one of the 
English residences of the family of 
which our gallant captain was an off- 
shoot. 

Another opportunity soon occurred 
for Standish to give a new display of 
his spirit. The eight colonists, of whom 
Standish was one, who had taken it 
upon themselves to pay off the London 
adventurers, had entered, in order to 
carry on the Indian trade, of which they 
had secured a temporary monopoly, into 
a partnership with four London mer- 
chants. This partnership having ex- 
pired, the London partners, with whom 
there had been many disagreements, 
sent word that they could not make up 
the accounts without the help of some- 
body from Plymouth, designating in 

articular Edward Winslow. But they 

ad formerly written such bitter and 
threatening letters that Winslow was 
afraid to go. Two years before, on a 
visit to England on the Colony’s affairs, 
he had been thrown into the Fleet pri- 
son, and detained there four months 
through the agency of Archbishop Laud, 
on 4 ¢ brought against him b 
Morton of Merry Mount, that, thoug' 
a layman, he had presumed to teach in 
the church of Plymouth, and to perform 
the marriage ceremony. With this 
experience, he was afraid that, if he 
went now, he might be arrested by his 
partners on a claim of so | an 
amount that he could not give bail, or 
otherwise ‘might be brought into 
trouble by the archbishop’s means.” 
Thereupon the t Standish volun- 
teered to face the Fleet prison, the Lon- 
don partners, and the archbishop ; but, 
on consultation with Governor Winthrop 
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of Massachusetts, the risk was thought 
too at, and it was concluded not to 
send him. Five years after, in 1640, 
this troublesome business was brought 
to a final and amicable conclusion. 

One of the greatest stains upon the 
early colonists of New England is the 
murder of Miantenomoh, successor to 
Canonicus, as chief sachem of the Nar- 
ragansetts, perpetrated in 1644 by the 
worthless Uncas of Mohigan; acting, 
however, by the advice, and, indeed, at 
the instigation, of the commissioners for 
the United Colonies of New England, to 
whom the intelligence and enterprise of 
Miantenomoh and his friendship for 
Roger Williams and the enthusiast 
Gorton made him an object of dread. 
Pessicus, brother and successor of 
Miantenomoh, was very urgent with 
the colonists for leave, which he solicit- 
ed by repeated presents, to make war 
on Uncas, whom he accused of having 
killed Miantenomoh, notwithstanding 
the acceptance of a ransom for him. 
This complaint was specially inves- 
tigated by the commissioners for the 
United Colonies and pronounced un- 
founded ; for, of course, they would not 
fail to uphold their ally Uncas in an act 
done at their suggestion and for their 
special benefit. They arranged a tem- 
porary truce, which having expired in 
1645, the Narragansetts sent out war- 
parties against Uncas. On news of this 
outbreak, a special meeting was forth- 
with called of the commissioners of the 
United Colonies, and prompt measures 
were taken for the support of their con- 
venient ally. In the curious manifesto 
issued by the commissioners on this oc- 
casion, they acknowledge that ‘their 
lord and master,” being king of peace 
and righteousness, required them ‘ to 
hold forth an example, not only to 
Europe, but to the barbarous tribes of 
the wilderness.” They profess ‘an 
awful respect for divine rules, and an 
endeavor to walk uprightly and in- 
offensively, and, in the midst of man 
injuries and insults, to exercise muc! 
patience and long-suffering. But they 
argue, that, under existing circum- 
stances, ‘‘God calls the colonists to 
war,” and they ordered accordingly an 
immediate levy of three hundred men. 
This force was to be commanded by 
Gibbons, sergeant major of the Boston 
regiment, who, however, was to be 
guided in his action by a council of war, 
composed of Standish of Plymouth, 
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Mason of Connecticet, Seely of New 
Haven, and Leverett and Atherton of 
Massachusetts—all of thom able off- 
cers, highly distinguished in the mili- 
tary ae of ton England. This 
time, however, there was no actual 
fighting. Alarmed at the preparations 

ainst him, Pessicus took the advice 
of Williams, and hastened to Boston to 
solicit a peace, which he obtained only 
on very hard terms. 

In 1647, as the colony of Plymouth 
now included several towns, Standish 
was appointed to command and instruct 
all the companies as sergeant major, 
and, as the record informs us, ‘he con- 
descended thereto.” New difficulties 
with the N setts arose in 1653, 
with which was combined the prospect 
of a war with New Netherland, Crom- 
well having the year before declared 
war against the Dutch. Uncas, the 
Mohi sachem, always ready for 

that 
iantics, a 





mischief, had spread a re 
Ninegret, sachem of the 


branch of the N tts inhabiti 
the main-land opposite Block Island 
had visited New Amsterdam during the 
winter, and had arranged with the Dutch 
governor a grand plot, in which it was 
pretended that even the converted In- 
dians of Massachusetts were engaged, 
for a general Indian insurrection and the 
massacre of all the New England co- 
lonists. 

In consequence of this report, the 
commissioners for the United Colonies 
assembled in special session at Boston, 
and sent messengers and interrogatories 
to Ninegret and Pessicus, both of whom 
totally denied any implication in or 
knowledge of the alleged plot. 

Stuyvesant, the tch governor, 
sent also an indignant denial, express- 
ing his desire that, if the New England 
commissioners had any doubts, an in- 
vestigation might be made at New Am- 
sterdam. Three envoys were accord- 
ingly sent to the Dutch capital, and, 
to be ready in case ‘*God called the 
colonies to war,” five hundred men 
were ordered to be raised. The New 
England envoys, not able to agree with 
the Dutch governor as to the manner 
in which the investigation should be 
conducted, crossed to Long Island, 
where they took the ex parte affidavits 
of several persons, English and Indians, 
going to establish the reality of the al- 

ege plot. It would seem that the 
only foundation for the report of this 
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pretended Dutcheand Indian conspiracy 
was, that Stuyvesant had given out, 
that, in case he was attacked by the 
New ders—with.whom, in addi- 
tion to the pending war between the 
mother countries, the Dutch of New 
Netherland had a long-standing quar- 
rel of their own—he should endeavor to 
strengthen himself with the Indians. 
The affidavits thus taken having been 
laid before the commissioners assem- 
bled at Boston, it was voted that they 
furnished sufficient ground for war. 
But, meray 4 the general court of 
Massachusetts happened to be in ses- 
sion at the same time, and as the Massa- 
chusetts commissioners did not concur 
in the opinion of the majority, the 
members from that colony desired that 
the commissioners would take the opin- 
ion and advice of “the elders’’—that is, 
of the ministers, whom, in those early 
days of New England, it was the custom 
to consult on all questions of importance, 
especially those involving, as most im- 
portant questions do, any matters of 
duty or conscience. A joint committee 
of the court and the commissioners was 
appointed to prepare, from the docu- 
ments, a statement of facts, on which 
the opinion of the elders might be asked ; 
but, as this committee would not agree, 
two statements were drawn up. 

The elders saw, in the facts laid be- 
fore them, plain evidence of an ‘‘exe- 
erable plot, tending to the destruction 
of many dear saints of God;” but they 
did not find the proofs of it so “ fully 
conclusive as to close up present pro- 
ceedings to war.” There were those, 
however, who thought the proofs quite 
conclusive. ‘* Many pensive hearts at 
Salem,” as they described themselves 
in a memorial to the commissioners, of 
which the first signer was the Salem 
minister, urged the justice and necessi- 
ty of hostilities. Six out of the eight 
commissioners—the constitutional ma- 
jority—were sufficiently inclined to 
this step ; but they found an unexpected 
and insuperable obstacle in a distinction 
taken by the general court of Massa- 
chusetts between offensive and defensive 
wars—the same distinction, by the way, 
which was acted upon by Washington, 
a hundred and forty years after, in his 
interpretation of the French treaty. 
Upon the strength of this distinction, 
the Massachusetts court denied any au- 
thority in the commissioners te declare 
an ‘offensive’? war, except by unani- 
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mous consent. Nothing, therefore, 
could be done ; and the extra session of 
the commissioners broke up, leaving 
the majority of that body in high dis 
gust At the regular session, in the 
ollowing autumn, the controversy was 
renewed, Massachusetts having found 
another occasion for applying her new- 
ly discovered distinction. 

On the east end of Long Island were 
some tribes of Indians, who had ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the New 
England union. These tributary In- 
dians complained of hostilities com- 
menced against them by the Niantics. 
Ninegret, the Niantic sachem, bein 
sent for by the commissioners, returne 
a ‘* proud, presumptuous and offensive 
answer.’’ The commissioners there- 
upon conceived themselves “called by 
God to make a present war against 
Ninegret,” and they ordered two hun- 
dred and fifty men to be raised for that 

urpose. But Bradstreet, one of the 

assachusetts commissioners — after- 
wards the last governor under the first 
Massachusetts charter—dissented from 
this vote. In his opinion, the United 
Colonies were under no obligation to 
protect the Long Island Indians, or to 
engage in Indian quarrels, ‘ the grounds 
whereof they cannot well understand.” 
The general court of Massachusetts 
sustained this sensible objection. See- 
ing no sufficient reason for war, they 
‘dared not,’? so they said, ‘‘ exercise 
authority to levy men.” 

Thus, a second time, by the opposi- 
tion of Massaehusetts, were the warlike 
intentions of the commissioners defeat- 
ed, and a war prevented between New 
England and New Netherland, much 
to the disgust of the people of Plymouth 
colony, who were inspired with great 
zeal for both the proposed wars—that 

inst the Dutch, and that against the 
Hentienssad to be in readiness for 
which they had established a council 
of war, with Standish at its head. 

Despairing of the concurrence of Mas- 
sachusetts in the war against New 
Netherland, the colonies of Connecti- 
cut and New Haven united in a solicita- 
tion to the Lord General Cromwell and 
the English Council of State to take 
that matter in hand. Nor were these 
solicitations without success. Robert 
Sedgwick and John Leverett, the for- 
mer lately chosen major general of 
Massachusetts, the latter one of the late 
envoys to New Amsterdam, and recently 
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a captain in the parliamentary army, 
were authorized to undertake an expe- 
dition against New Netherland, to- 
wards which Cromwell, who had 
become, in the mean time, Lord Protect- 
or, furnished four armed ships with a 
small body of troops, authority being 
given to the commissioners to raise 
more in New England. To give his 
advice and aid to Leverett as to this levy 
and expedition, the aged Standish pro- 
ceeded to Boston; but, by the time the 
New England contingents were ready, 
news arrived that Cromwell had made 
peace with the Dutch, who thus es- 
caped the grasp of the New Englanders 
for ten years longer. The final triumph 
over the Dutchmen, in the transforma- 
tion of New Netherland and New Am- 
sterdam into New York, Standish did 
not live to see, though, doubtless, in 
spite of his former connection with Hol- 
land,.it would have rejoiced his stout 
New England heart. 

It was in other than warlike ser- 
vices that the close of his life was 
rpg The Massachusetts Bay 
had been for some time complaining 
against Plymouth colony ‘as want- 
ing to themselves in a due acknow- 
ledgement and encouragement to min- 
isters of the gospel.’”” Nor were these 
complaints without effect. In 1665, 
Standish, with another person, was 
appointed to go to Marshfield and 
signify to the people ‘the court’s de- 
sire, that they should take notice of 
their duty and contribute according to 
their ability, freely to the support of 
the ministry.” He was also sent to 
Rehoboth in the course of the same 
year, on a similar mission. Two 
years after, upon further urging from 
Massachusetts, a law was passed by the 
Plymouth court, requiring the towns to 
levy taxes for the support of ministers 
and grammar schools. 

Standish was treasurer of the colony 
for several years, and held that office 
till 1656, when he died full of years and 
honors. When rechosen treasurer at 
the election previous to his death, it 
appeared, on the settlement of his ac- 
counts for the two preceding years, 
that he had in his hands a balance of 
public money to the amount of £15; 
but this was granted him by way of 
compensation—he having received no 
salary. He had also, at the same time, 
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a grant of 300 acre# of land near Sa- 
tuckett point, in Bridgewater. 

In spite of Hubbard’s fling at his re- 
ng character, we have the authority 
of Secretary Morton for saying that 
‘he fell asleep in the Lord.” 

Captain Standish left three sons— 
Myles, Alexander, and Josiah. His 
‘*dear daughter” Rosa, near whom he 
requested in his will \to be buried, died 
before her father. No stone marks his 
grave, though he is supposed to have 
been buried on his farm or in the old 


burying-ground at Hardin Hill, near 
b 


"Standish left, for the time and place, a 
handsome property, valued at £358 7s. 
Some of the most considerable items of 
the inventory, such as show the condition 
of well-to-do persons in those times, as 
regarded their household establishments, 
were as follows: ‘“*Two mares, two 
colts, one young horse, with equip- 
ments, two saddles, one pillion, and one 
bridle. Four oxen, six cows, three 
heifers, one calf, eight sheep, two rams, 
one wether, and fourteen swine. Three 
muskets, two carbines, three small guns, 
one fowling-piece, a sword, a cu 
and three belts. Five bedsteads, one 
settle-bed, four feather beds, three bol- 
sters, three pillows, two blankets, one 
coverlet, four pair of sheets, one pair 
of fine sheets, and four napkins. Two 
tables and table-cloths, one arm chair, 
one common chair, and four rugs. Four 
iron pots, three brass kettles, a frying- 
pan, a skillet, a kneading-trough, two 
pails, two trays, one dozen trenchers 
or wooden plates, one bowl and a 
churn. Four spinning wheels, one pair 
of steel-yards, a warming pan, three 
beer casks and a malt-mill, and per- 
sonal apparel of thé value of £10.""* 

His house and farm were valued at 
£140. That property descended to his 
eldest son, Alexander. This ancient 
homestead, at Duxbury, remained in the 
family for four generations; but, at pres- 
ent, there are no persons of the name in 
thattown. The try built by Stand- 
ish, to which the son made additions, 
was finally burnt down, it is supposed, 
in 1665. An exploration of the ruins 
by the Rev. Mr. Kent, about thirty 
years ago, led to some interesting 
discoveries. The foundation stones 
were nearly in their original positions. 
The cement employed was evidently 





* Windsor’s History of Duxbury, p. 55. 
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made from clam shells, and the roof had 
Fate aa irate sa 
ve was, & ty o ey, 
perfectly charred, and ntly wrap- 
ped in a blanket.. This was found in 
the east corner of the site, which was 
thought to be a small cellar. At the 
chimney, in the new part, were found 
the ashes as perfectly fresh as 
the fire had just been extin- 

ished, and here also was found a por- 
tion of an andiron, an iron pot, and 
other articles. In other places, were 
discovered a buccaneer gun-lock, a 
sickle, a hammer, a whetstone, a large 
hinge, a scythe-wedge, portions of stone 
ugs, and other pieces of earthen wares, 
‘ge quantities of glass and some beads ; 
some of which show the action of great 
heat; several buckles, and among 
others, a sword buckle; a brass kettle, 
a pair of scissors, a small glass phial, 
chisels and files, parts of pipes, and 
other articles of household use. There 
were also found. a deer’s horn, and a 
tomahawk of fine workmanship.” * 
Standish’s second son, Myles, moved 
to Boston. His third son, Josiah, was 


cogently a representative of Duxbury 


in the general court, and during the 
great conflict with Philip, son of Massa- 
soit, was one of the Plymouth council of 
war. He inherited the land in Bridge- 
water, and one of his children settled 
on it. 

Some of his descendants are now liv- 
ing in the county of Plymouth, and a 
number of them elsewhere. Wheelock, 
the founder of Dartmouth college, and 
Samuel Kirkland, missionary to the six 
nations,- whose son, John Thornton 
Kirkland, was president of Harvard 
college, were descended from Standish, 
a. ithe female a One a Shag ot 

*s great sons is said, - 
knap, to hate had in his ie Be the 
suit of armor which his valiant ancestor 
was accustomed to wear; but, even in 
Belknap’s time, this valuable relic was 
no longer tobefound. Winslow states, 
in his History of Duxbury, that Captain 
Myles Standish of Boston, still or lately 
living, had seen this suit of armor at the 
house of “yo John Standish of if nd 
ton, then Pale going . decay from 
exposure, tho ut afew years pre- 
vious it had been in a perfect sah. It was 
a cloth garment, very thickly interwoven 
with a metallic wire, so as to render it 
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extremely durable, and scarcely pene 
trable. suit was complete, includ 
ing ® helmet and breast-plate. 
he Historical Society of Massachu- 
setts and the Pilgrim Society at Ply- 
mouth both claim to have his sword. 
In this case, however, there does not 
arise the same difficulty as where several 
churches claim to possess the skull 
of the same individual saint. No man 
—not even a saint, unless, indeed, by 
a miracle—can be supposed to have 
had more than one skull; but, is it not 
pee rational to suppose that so re- 
oubtable a soldier as Standish may have 
had two swords? Indeed, the inven- 
tory of his estate, though it makes no 
mention of any coat of mail, would 
serve to bear out this supposition. 

The following clause in the will of 
Standish, in relation to his English pos- 
session or claims, has been already re- 
ferred to at the commencement of this 
article :—‘* I give unto my son and heir- 
apparent, Alexander Standish, all my 
lands, as heir-apparent, by lawful de- 
scent, in Ormistick, Bousconge, Wright- 
ington, Maudsley, Newburrow, Cranston, 
and in the Isle of Man, and given to me 
as right heir in lawful descent, but 
surreptitiously detained from me—my 
great grandfather being a second or 
younger brother from the house of Stand- 
ish of Standish.’ 

Everybody knows the numerous pro- 
jects recently in vogue among us, for 
recovering great estates in England. 
Among the rest, the descendants of Myles 
Standish formed, in 1846, an association 
and raised $3,000—which they might 
better have spent in erecting a monu- 
ment to their valiant ancestcr—and sent 
an agent to England to attempt the re- 
covery of these estates. The propert, 
was found to comprise 1 tracts 0: 
rich farming lands, including several 
valuable coal mines, producing a yearly 
income of £100,000, or more. A com- 
mission was discovered, appointing 
Myles Standish to a commission in 
Queen Elizabeth’s forces on the con- 
tinent, from which, and other circum- 
stances, the year 1584 was determined 
as that of his birth. The family seats 
are situated near the village of Chorley, 
in Lancashire, and the records of this 

arish were thoroughly investigated, 

m the year 1549 to 1652. They were 
all readily deciphered, with the exception 





* Windsor’s History of Duxbury, p. 55. 
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of the years 1584 and 1585, the ver 
years in one of which Myles Stand- 
ish was probably born. The parch- 
ment leaves, which contained the reg- 
istry of the births of those years, were 
wholly illegible, and their appearance 
such as to lead to the conclusion, that 
umice-stone, or something of the sort, 
had been purpos@ly employed to dis- 
figure and destroy the record which they 
contained, namely, the legal evidence 
of the parentage of Standish, and his 
consequent title to the estates. This 
mutilation, it was supposed, had been 
accomplished some twenty years before. 
in consequence of some inquiry then 
set on foot by the American Standishes. 
The rector of the parish, when after- 
wards requested by the investigator to 
certify that the papers were illegible, at 
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once suspected his design of investi- 
gating the title to the Standish estates, 
and taking advantage of the rigor of the 
law (as he had presented himself merely 
in the character of an antiquarian), com- 
pelled him to pay a fee of about £15, 
or suffer imprisonment. - 

“Thus,” says Windsor, from whom 
we borrow this account, ‘it will be seer 
that, from the destruction of all legal 
proof, the property must forever re- 
main hopelessly irrecoverable.” 

The crest of the Standishes, as given 
by some anthorities, might seem to 
lude to the surreptitious title b 
which the family at present hold their 
estates—‘* An owl argent, beaked and 

legged or, standing on a rat sable.” 

Here follows Miles Standish’s auto- 


graph. 


Nes Stand 4 





A LAZZIS. 


“To take it rightly it, is no more than a medley of impertinent conceits, where two, 


lovers do most silly things, and the buffooneries ofa merry-an 


w.”—St. EvREMOND fas. 


“ The Italian theatre was the original and model of all European drama, the culture o 


having found in Rome, etc., ete. 
was fair to see. 


They had no booth for themselves, but played 


" HAT a luscious slice of melon—it 

is so juicy that it is positively 
dripping itself away; how nicely those 
slippery, black seeds contrast with the 
firm red pulp! It is somewhat of a pity 
that it is raw; decidedly I should have 
preferred it cooked, say fried in oil, it 
is a deal wholesomer that way; on an 
empty stomach that slice of melon there 
would have disagreed with my delicate 
health ;” and saying this the philosopher 
Zambetto, who had supped the night be- 
fore on a handful of olives, and was now 
in search of a breakfast, passed on with 
asmile. ‘What a glorious thing this 
sunshine is to a hungry fellow!” cried 
the enthusiastic Zambetto, as he basked 
in the full Venetian glare. “At this 
present moment it is worth more to me 
than meat and drink—there is absolutely 
substance in it. Will any candid ob- 
server be kind enough to look at my 

VOL. 1x.—9 


, © Venetian actors 
Practice in throwing off the mask 
ment, at the same time of ew, imitatin 


layed extempore. * * * Their lazzes 
le them able to play the sublime senti- 


2 the most ridiculous whims of mankind. * * * 
¢c 


omedies) in private houses.”—Riccosont. 


shadow, and see what an effect Zam- 
betto and the sun get up éogether? I 
lift my arm, presto! there it goes—its 
shadow—right on that melon. I move 
my head—if it hasn’t gone straight into 
the baker’s window! By the way, that 
crumb looks white and soft, as does: 
the crust brown and crisp. I wonder 
if those loaves are up to weight? I say 
it with regret, they do not look ‘so. 
Now, had I money in my pocket, and 
was to buy a loaf there, I should be 
cheated, and you know, ‘a fool and his 
money are soon parted ;’ so, at this pres- 
ent moment, hungry as: I am, I may 
consider myself the luckiest of dogs: 
—.” Just then, Zambetto’s ears, which 
were considerably sharper than a fox’s,. 
heard a low “hist.” He turned quickly’ 
round. ‘Hist! cried a voice, again. 
It was a remarkably quiet sidewalk 
.(Venice has hardly a street); with the 
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exception of a gondola slowly gliding 
up the canal, not a soul was in sight. 
Zambetto’s quick eye saw a shadow be- 
hind the projecting blind of the third 
story of the old palace under which,he 
was standing, and presently out came an 
arm holding a palette, the whole termin- 
ating in a mahl-stick and a fistful of 
brushes. 

‘* Does it want me—perhaps an er- 
rand?” thought Zambetto, as he saw 
the arm begin to beckon in a vio- 
lent way ; ‘‘it is either for me or for the 

ndola,” he reasoned, ‘‘and so I shall 

eep one eye on the barge and the other 
on the window. Ah! two women in- 
side? Good! Now let us observe what 
is going on up stairs; there is that arm 
again—." Suddenly he gave a howl of 
pain ; something had fallen in his eye ; he 
clapped his hands to his face, and to 
his extreme horror (as soon as sight was 
restored) beheld his hands dyed green. 
“Oh! Iam murdered—cut off in the 
flower of my age!” he cried; “but 
strange to say——my blood is remarkably 
sticky and of an unusual color—per- 
haps arising from my extreme youth. 
Come, let me see—am I really dead ?” 
He looked about him, and at his feet on 
the marble pavement was a large brush 
with exceedingly stiff bristles, full of 
paint, and, strange to say, the color 
exactly matched the hue of his face 
and hands. ‘Ha!’ he cried with min- 
gled pain and mirth, ‘there lies, then, 
the thunder-bolt hurled by the imperious 
Jove, as my cousin, who does the cho- 
ruses at the Fenice, would say. I won- 
der what it is worth? Let me pick it 
up;” he stogped and took the brush 
from the ground, where it had made 
a very artistic daub. ‘‘ It must belong 
ap stairs ; I shall return it and request 
damages for the loss of my complexicn ;”’ 
and the next moment Zambetto was 
pounding at a door in the third story. 

“What is it?” cried a voice in a 
slightly ambiguous Italian. 

“ Forestiero, though not Tedesco,” 
thought Zambetto, ‘‘the answer came 
too quickly for that. Signor—in the 
furor of your divine art—” 

‘Clear out!” interrupted a voice in 
English. 

“Inglese,” thought Zambetto, ‘ and 
consequently crazy. But please your 
signore, in an inspired moment, your 
shonor’s magical brush, full of the col- 
or of leaves in spring-time, when na- 
ture looks fresh and budding, fell from 
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your window, and your sublime talent, 
sure to adorn all it deigns to touch, has 
converted my head into a landscape. 
Pray open—see for yourself, and ad- 
At this poetic appeal, the door 
arm caught Zam- 
lugged him into 


mire.”’ 
was opened ; a stro 
betto by the ear an 
the room. 

“ Decidedly an Anférican, from his en- 
gaging manners,” thought Zambetto. 

‘*Was it you, then, you blackguard, 
that gave the howl under my window 
just now? What the devil had you to 
do with star-gazing this time of day ?’’ 
and the artist dropped his palette and 
seized his mahl-stick. 

“Oh, my prince, it was the purest ac- 
cident in the world. Pray, look at me; 
thanks to your skill I might pass for the 
sign of the green-faced monkey.” 

“« Answer me, what were you doing 
under my window?” 

‘“‘Getting up an appetite, your lord- 
ship,” answered Zambotto. 

‘*No impertinence,”’ cried the artist, 
as he approached Zambetto with a huge 
brush, steeped in what Zambetto took to 
be fresh gore, ‘or I will leave colors on 
you that will be lasting.’’ ; 

“It cannot be possible that your 
signore can find fault with me, for hav- 
ing so profitably employed my time. 
Why, to be hungry-—is a poor fellow’s 
privilege.” There was a smile on the 
artist’s face at his ludicrous appearance. 
Zambetto felt encouraged. 

“IT have brought back your brush. I 
saw a piece at the Teatro Apollo the 
other night, where a great king picked 
up a paint-brush a greater painter had 
let fall,’’ and Zambetto, with a peculiar 
manner, presented the brush, adding— 
‘“‘T am the king—you the painter.” 

‘*Were there ever such fellows as 
these Italians, for complimentary 
speeches? Strange how cleverly the 
fellow did it. Nice pose—clean limbs— 
neat torse, he might do for a study,” 
and with this the artist turned his back 
on Zambetto, and commenced working 
at a picture. : 

On a table was a vase of elegant 
proportions, heaped full of fruit. Pome- 
granates, figs, melons, and grapes ‘were 
temptingly displayed. Zambetto ad- 
mired their artistic arrangement, watch- 
ing the painter, who cleverly copied 
them ; the rich, fresh color just dripping 
from the brush wonderfully imitating 
the over-ripeness of the dewy fruit, an 
effect, alas! so evanescent as to fade 
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away in a moment’s time; as it was, 
Zambetto smacked his lips. 

“What, not gone. yet?" exclaimed 
the artist. 

**Please, my master,” replied Zam- 
betto, in his most dulcet tones of Vene- 
tian dialect, eluding every unnecessary 
consonant, “strange to say, by the most 
remarkable accident in the world, I have 

_ not breakfasted as yet, nor from present 
appearances am I likely to do so; but, 
hungry as I am, I must positively de- 
clare, I should infinitely prefer plucking 
a grape from off that purple cluster that 
so gracefully hangs down in your pic- 
ture there, to taking a real one; for 
yours undoubtedly are riper, sweeter 
fruit.” The artist looked pleased. “But,” 
added Zambetto, ‘* it may arise from the 
green veil which at present disturbs 
my vision.” The painter frowned, and 
Zambetto prudently ceased. ‘ Take 
this, jackanapes, and rub your face 
with it,” said the artist, handing a 
sponge. Zambetto scoured away, and, 


after a moment, the charming oval, the 
merry black eyes, the well-formed 
nose, the sprightly mouth of the pure 
Venetian type shone forth. 

““Now that your eyes are as tell 


me what they saw down stairs 

“Absolutely nothing—only a gon- 
dola—’’ 

“ Ah—indeed ?” 
quite indifferently. 

“Nothing particular about the gon- 
dola, only two ladies inside.” 

* Are you sure of that ?”’ inquired the 
artist, more interested. 

“Sure, your honor?” and Zambetto 
looked inquisitively at the artist’s face, 
“Sure? I don’t know. Perhaps you 
would not have liked me to have seen 
anything, and, accordingly, I am ina 
state of doubt.’ 

“No, answer me straightforwardly.”’ 

«I did, then, see two ladies—one was 
old, the other young, and, consequent- 
ly, beautiful.” Zambetto watched the 
effect. 

“Right,” cried the painter enthusias- 
tically. 

“ Well, the old lady—” went on 
Zambetto, looking innocently stupid. 

“Tell me about the young one, you 
rascal,” 

‘* Well, the young lady, as she passed, 
just pulled the curtain back an inch or 
so, and oh! your signore, such a lovely 
hand—so white I would have sworn it 
was a lily; and I might have been de- 


asked the artist 
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ceived, for it was mixed up in a bunch 
of flowers—” 

“Go on, go on—” 

“Absent-like, she dropped some leaves 
into the canal, and then—only then—I 
discovered my mistake.” 

“Which way did they go?” anxi- 
ously inquired the artist. 

* Please, sir, at that precise moment 
I was struck blind. It might have been 
from the lady’s beauty, it might have 
been from other causes ; suffice it to say, 
when I again saw the light of day, the 
gondola had disappeared, as if by en- 
chantment.” 

‘““Tt served you right. Do you know 
what a visitation of Providence is? That 
is what you got.” 

**Zambetto is a good Christian, and 
believes in miracles.” 

“Well, Zambetto, I am sorry for your 
face, which is too good a one to be 
spoiled. Now, what are you good for? 

op up here;” Zambetto jumped on a 
stand. ‘Now put one leg under you— 
so—double the other one—right. Stretch 
out your arms—not so, you awkward 
booby. There, that is something like it. 
Now, be good enough to look up at the 
ceiling, and show the white of your eyes 
—very . Recollect you are not to 
look comical ; you will please to imagine 
yourself some poor devil half starved, 
and that somebody is holding a bunch 
of grapes, or a slice of melon, over your 
head. Here,’ said the artist, taking a 
bunch of grapes and hanging it on the 
easel, within an inch of Zambetto’s 
nose; “there, look at this. First-rate— 
you have it exactly.” 

.*T can’t do it; it’s more than human 
nature can stand. I am too hun- 

‘You don’t say so ?”” cried the artist 
enthusiastically ; “I am delighted to 
hear it; you are perfection—admirable 
—splendid—a master-piece !”’ 

“No wonder,” sighed poor Zambetto, 
‘it is no acting on my part.’’ 

“Could anything be more navural,” 
went on the artist, not heeding him, as 
he took a crayon and dashed some rapid 
strokes on the paper. “Superb !—that 
fellow there would make a model for 
Murillo’s beggar-boys. What a pity he 
is not older, he then might do for a Tan- 
talus—just a moment more, I am put- 
ting in the grapes, and now,” he add- 
ed kindly, ‘that will do, and, Zambetto, 
help yourself.” 

“ By all the stars, my breakfast !” 
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cried Zambetto, as the hungry model 
clutched the prize. 

‘‘Here is a slice of bread,’’ said the 
artist dividing a loaf, **and when you 
have done, you will find a cup of coffee 
behind that picture.’ 

“Coffee, your grace? This is not a 
breakfast, it is,’ here he choked with a 
big bit of crust,” it—is—a perfect ban- 
quet. When I have done, may I kiss 
the hand of my kind host?” 

** Clear out!” cried the artist in Eng- 
lish ; ‘stop your humbug.” He, however, 
watched, with evident pleasure, Zambetto 
devouring the bread and grapes, and 
smiled at the gusto with which he sa- 
vouréd his coffee. 

The repast ended, Zambetto mused 
&@ moment, evidently composing some 
grand complimentary speech. The 
painter went to the door and locked it. 

‘*Zambetto, do not imagine I have 
done with you. You will hop up there 


again, and pose exactly as you did be- 
fore; when I have finished, providing 
I am pleased with you, this shall be 
yours,” and he drew a small coin from 
his pocket. Zambetto’s eyes glistened. 
There were dinner and supper for the 


Gay, a ticket for the theatre, one one- 
hundredth of a share in the lottery, not 
counting lots of other minor pleasures 
in perspective ; so, with a bound, he re- 
sumed his former position, doubled his 
legs under him, stretched out his arms, 
and gazed fixedly at the ceiling. 

The painter recommenced the study. 

‘* Well it is fair—rather—but pshaw ! 
not like the first sketch. I say, Zam- 
betto, that’s not it, you dog—look hun- 
gry, just as you did before, I tell you.” 

“T will try, your signore. Will this 
do? Something like a poodle begging 
for a lump of sugar ?”’ 

**No, no—not at all the expression,’’ 
exclaimed the disappointed artist. 

“Ts this better ?’’ and Zambetto, anx- 
ious to please, tried exceedingly hard to 
look miserable, and could not. 

** No, youimp—yeu are purposely try- 
ing my patience. There isa smirk on 
your countenance; a suppressed smile 
that makes the expression hypocritical, I 
might call it a sort of digestive ease— 
that won't do, I tell you, look starved!” 
roared the artist, now in a rage. 

“*T can’t,” responded Zambetto, in 
despair. ‘ Your honor found me hun- 
gry and miserable, and now, thanks to 
his bounty, I am happy and contented, 
and try as hard as I can, were you even 
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to hang a turkey stuffed with chestnuts 
(a dish I have heard of, but never seen) 
within my reach, I shouldn’t feel like 
the character. Might I dare to give 
to your illustrious genius a word of 
humble advice? Supposing you wanted 
to paint some merry fellow, such as 
I have seen in the opera-ballets, those 
little spirits with pointed ears, that look 
so jolly, cram full as they are with wine 
and good cheer. Oh! I could do that,” 
and instantly Zambetto sprang to his 
feet, and stood an admirable copy of a 
dancing faun. 

“ Bravissimo !” exclaimed the artist, 
carried away by the change. *‘ You 
are right—splendid—here you go—do 
not budge, for your life! Open your 
mouth, a trifle wider; show those white 
teeth of yours. You can’t make your 
ears a bit longer, can you? I say, Zam- 
betto, what shall I do with my first 
sketch? I must positively starve you 
again in order to finish it.” 

**Oh, your signore!”’ 

‘‘I must, absolutely. Don’t look sad, 
you rascal, or you will spoil my work. 
Cheer up, I shall keep you well fed for 
this picture here, and starve you for the 
other. Lent one day, carnival the 
next.’’ ‘ 

The painter was soon absorbed in his 
work; as to Zambetto, his mind was so 
full of the pleasant things he was going 
to do with the piece of money, that he 
kept on the broad grin for a full 
hour. 

** That will do now. I have finished,” 
said the artist, at last. ‘* Here is the 
Szwanziger. Come here to-morrow, 
and, mind you, fasting ;’’ and he showed 
Zambetto the door. 

‘* Am I to come when your signore 
drops something on my head? Might 
I take the — ege of ducking ?” 

‘** Enough of that. I should particu- 
larly advise you to look straight before 

ou.” 

‘* Into the canal ?”’ inquired Zambetto. 
“ This seems like most excellent quar- 
ters; true, a trifle of suffering, but then 
the wages,” he thought to himself; 
“and not to look into gondolas!” add- 
ed Zambetto aloud, as he neared the 
window. ‘I know that gondola among 
a thousand, and, by the holy Saint Marc, 
there comes the very same boat; the 
lady puts out her hand and drops the 
whole bouquet in the water. Shall I run 
down and get it, signore ?’’ 

** No,’’ answered the painter hurried- 
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ly. ‘What happens now? Look, use 
dite prying eyes of yours!” 

“The gondola stops at the third 
house opposite; the lady mounts the 
steps. What a lovely foot. Ah, a big 
fat man, an officer, from his being so 
stiff, comes out to help her in—she 
takes his hand—” 

“The villain!” exclaimed the paint- 
er. 
“The scoundrel with fhe red mous- 
tache looks this way; fortunately he 
can see nothing; he offers his hand 
again—and see how daintily she just 
takes the tip of his finger, and—” 

“‘ The angel !”’ 

““Yes—a second Venus—and now 
they have gonein. The play is over, 
and let us go home. No—by my mo- 
ther, I see her at her window; she looks 
wistfully this way—” 

‘*What, what? Does she draw to 
the curtains of her chamber 2?” 

“Yes, yes, your honor—but you 
must be a magician—” The artist no 
longer heard him; he was striding up 
and down the room, exclaming in such 
a barbarous language, that Zambetto 
set it down for American. 

“Please your highness, this beats 
any of Goldoni’s comedies—I have 
seen them all.” 

“Since you are so well informed,” 
angrily responded the artist, ‘ you 
must recollect the babblers and listen- 
ers are always cudgeled.” 

“And serve them right—at the same 
time, the lover always has a servant of 
this kind, sometimes this servant is 
the hero of the play,’ and Zambetto 
drew himself up with pride. 

“You may be right.” 

“This servant 1s peculiarly shrewd 
and clever—” 

**In Goldoni—yes.” 

“And, though exposed to all the 
drubbings intended for his master, would 
be killed before divulging his secret. 
Say you are the lover—an unhappy 
one, of course—and I that clever valet as 
gay as a lark, and who intends to keep 
80, providing the meals are good, and 
the wages in proportion.” 

“‘Zambetto, you have a good face. 
I have half a mind to try you.” 

“Ts it that Austrian who is to be 
bothered ?”’ 

‘“* He is my rival.” 

“Out of that pure affection I feel 
for his whole race, I would do it with- 
out wages,” here Zambetto luoked de- 
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cidedly revengeful, going through the 
pantomime of sticking somebody. 

‘“* What do you mean?”’ inquired the 
painter. 

‘Nothing. That would be a tragedy 
—this is a comedy—a lazzis—nothing 
more. So now, good master, viva! 
here have I breakfasted, and here will 
I dine and sup. My stomach is so over- 
joyed, that my back absolutely itches 
for the necessary drubbing the lackey 
always catches in those farces of Gol- 
doni.’’ 


IL. 


NOTHING could have been more natu- 
ral. 
Vandyke Brown (his father was a 
millionaire in the white-lead business), 
from his youth, inherited a taste for the 
fine arts. As an infant, he invariably re- 
quested to be taken to the wax-works ; 
as he grew older, his tastes improved, 
and when of a Saturday, after school, he 
spent his holiday in the Art Academy of 
Swopopolis, he got disgusted. The Sal- 
vators, Raphaels,Caraccis, ‘the Spanish 
schools,’”’ and ‘‘ unknowns,” all nicely 
framed and labeled, failed to inspire 
him. Though rather an overbearin: 
youth, he did try to humble himself be- 
fore the tar-colored things, the big and 
little crackled pictures, so copiously 
catalogued, and still they bored him. 
‘* What,” he cried, ‘after my book of 
painters—are these the works that 
make men famous? Though I appre- 
ciate the spirit that inspired their pur- 
chase, I wager these things to be but 
wooden-nutmeg and pine-ham concerns. 
When I grow older, I vow I shall see 
for myself.” And so he did. At 
twenty-five, Brown had visited the last 
picture in the Escurial, had found out the 
Simon Pures, the Salvator Rosas, the 
Caraccis, and had bowed before them ; 
no longer a modest youth, he had pooh- 
poohed Ruskin, had dined with Theo- 
phile Gautier, and was on the eve of 
going into the desert after Horace 
Vernet, when he lingered a day in 
Vienna. There was one picture that 
he wished to examine, and his artistic 
traps wanted replenishing; for Brown 
had become quite a crack amateur, that 
is to say, when the fit was on him. 

He was selecting his materials at a 
color-shop, when a hired drosky drove 
up before the shop door, and a lady 
entered. Brown saw her hand a medal- 
lion to the shopman. “Can this bo 
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copied ?” asked a sweet voice in an Ital- 
ian-German. 

“Certainly, that is to say—for I 
perceive this to be executed in the first 
style of art—if you would be willing to 
pay the price for it;” and the man 
mentioned a considerable sum. 

‘* How soon can I have it?” she anx- 
iously inquired. 

* You will be obliged to wait some 
time for it—the person who does this 
kind of work for us, is out of town.” 

“I must have it immediately—is 
there no one who could do this for me 
in a day, for I must have it to-morrow 
evening.” 

‘‘Inaday? Impossible! To copy 
that any way faithfully, the artist would 
be forced to begin now and work inces- 
santly—perhaps then could not finish it. 
What you ask is impossible ;’” and, re- 
turning the miniature, he paid no more 
attention to her. 

Vandyke saw a tear glisten from 
under the veil the lady wore, as, convul- 
sively clasping the picture, she lingered 
yet a moment, then hurried out. Brown’s 
sympathy was excited; he followed 
her with his eyes, and saw her mount 
the carriage steps. ‘* Some lover whose 
portrait she must return; to solace her 

oor little heart she would keep a copy,” 

e mused. Unconsciously he was in 
the street ; the lady was giving adirection 
to the coachman ; as Brown put his head 
in the carriage window, the lady gave a 
ery of alarm—when Brown said, ‘‘ Mad- 
ame, I am an artist, a poor one, it is 
true, but most ready to serve you. 
‘** Will you give me_the medallion?” 
Brown had a singularly musical voice. 
She hesitated a moment, then answered, 
“Will you undertake it—can you sit up 
all day and night at it—will you labor 
faithfully—?”’ probably to see whether 
the aid came from an honest face, she 
withdrew the veil, and the loveliest type 
in-Brown’s gallery of ideal heuniyp-the 
dark-blue eye of the Saxon, combined 
with the rich skin and raven hair of the 
Italian—a style that Caracci only at- 
tempts for his angels, was disclosed. 

**I give you my word, that if it be 
within the range of possibility, I will 
make a copy by to-morrow night. 
Your address, if you please,’’ cried 
Vandyke, enthusiastically, as he took 
the portrait from her trembling hand. 

«Double what the shopman men- 


tioned as the price—shall be yours,” 
she added falteringly, “and, ‘if my 
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gratitude were worth anything, you 
would be repaid a thousand-fold.” : 

‘“‘No matter for the remuneration. 
Your address, if you please ?”’ 

** My address?” she seemed to hesi- 
tate, ‘*I never thought of that. Here 
to-morrow at seven o’clock, and now, 
generous Englishman—” 

‘* No, American.” 

‘* American, then.” and she looked at 
him earnestly with her deep-blue 
eyes, ‘‘I thank you.” She gave the 
word to her coachman—in a moment 
was gone, and Vandyke was left in the 
street with the picture in his hand. ‘*I 
am a fool not to follow her. Heavens 
what a lovely face!’ For a moment 
he hurried in the direction of the car- 
riage ; suddenly he paused. “If I fol- 
low I may lose five hours of Septem- 
ber light, and my honor, which is en- 
gaged.”’ To rush home to the Hotel 
de St. Petersburgh, was the affair of a 
moment. ‘*Perhaps her portrait,” 
said Brown, as he commenced work, 
‘‘ more likely a man’s head—some stu- 
pid commonplace affair, with unctuous 

air, and a gold chain. Yes, a man’s 
head. Um—a fair head—a splendid 
head—I must do it justice. Her lover, 
I suppose—the deuce take it, how 
ee he is!” he shook his fist at 
it. ** There is energy in it—courage— 
a slight inclination towards the unat- 
tainable—but nothing tricky—every 
line is truth and honor. Can such a 
face as this have—have—? If it was— 
I could kill him. Well, to work.” 
With more than one tinge of jealousy, 
Brown worked away at his task, feel- 
ing himself every moment more and 
more in love with the dark-blue eyes. 

‘“« Finished !’’ he exultingly cried the 
next day, as, late in the afternoon, he 
gave the miniature the last delicate 
touch. ‘Not bad either—quite de- 
cent. What’s the clock? an hour to 
spare? Well done—worked against 
time, and beat the daguerreotype. Now 
for a case to it.’? He found a case 
which fitted it nicely. ‘* Forty min- 
utes to spare! a mouthful to eat—a 
bottle of wine ; for it just strikes me, I 
have not tasted a morsel since yester- 
day.” At a quarter before seven he 
had put on his last Paris suit—chosen 
his neatest gloves—given his hair its 
most dandified curl—brushed his fresh- 
est hat, and, with the pictures in his 
pocket, hurried to the rendezvous. 

He was before his time. Five min- 
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utes dragged past like hours, when up 
drove a drosky. The deep-blue eyes 
were looking around, as if in search of 
some one. Brown was in the shade— 
he advanced in the twilight, pictures in 
hand, and made a bow. The lady 
seemed surprised, there was evidently 
a doubt on her mind. Was that per- 
son there (Brown was a consummate 
nob when he wanted to be) the art-stu- 
dent of the day before, in the slouch- 
hat? 

** Madame,” said Brown, hat in hand, 
“my task is accomplished.” 

“ Ah—it is you?” Brown felt chill- 
ed. “ Have you, indeed, the medallion? 
Oh, give it me. Thanks, thanks !” and 
she kissed both pictures. ‘ Beautiful, 
each lineament of his dear features— 
pore Aas have worked day and night for 
me ?” 

“* We do not work at night,”’ answer- 
ed Brown, surlily. 

‘Pray excuse me,’’ she said appa- 
rently not noticing his humor, “I 
should have remembered your—your 
face from yesterday,” and she gave 
Vandyke a sidelong glance, “but I 
miss your yesterday’s costume ;”’ then, 
apparently confused at her own scru- 
tiny, she drew her veil over her face. 
Brown was in despair. ‘Here,’ she 
said, holding a well-filled purse in her 
hand, ‘‘ take this—and believe I cannot 
sufficiently repay you for your labor.” 
Brown felt himself humiliated; there 
was a tinge of constraint in her manner ; 
his hands were resting on the carriage 
door, he withdrew them and thrust them 
in his pockets. 

**Oh! pardon me,’ she cried, “I 
have hurt your feelings. Pray take 
this, in return for the kindness you 
have done me.” Still, Brown was in- 
exorable, and kept his hands a l’Ame- 
ricaine. 

**Do not suppose, for a moment, I 
consider this a task imposed for 
wages”—here she faltered a moment, 
lifted up her veil, and looked imploring- 
ly, with her beautiful eyes, full in 
Brown’s face. 

He withdrew one hand and replaced 
it on the window. ‘‘Madame—I am 
not at all hurt—but, P roy — your 
money.” Brown said this rather kindly. 

“What? you will not let me pay 
you? Sir, I cannot, will not, be your 
debtor,” and a tinge of angry red suf- 
fused her face. 

“My fair 


employer,’’ answered 
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Brown, superciliously, ‘though an 

artist and proud to serve you—m 
resent circumstances allow me to wi 

or what I please.” 

= What am I to understand by that, 
sir?’ 

‘* Nothing—your beauty has amply 
repaid me ?”? 

‘Sir, have I been mistaken ?”’ 

“Suppose,” went on Brown, as 
jealousy soured him, “it pleases me to 
refuse the money you persist in offer- 
ing me,” he answered, “it is from n@ 
mock sentiment. Honest wages is but 
the fair reward of honest toil—so pray 
give your purse to the first beggar you 
meet, or drop itin the street.” 

‘*You humiliate me, sir,” answered 
the lady, with a look of scorn, ‘* you 
forget who you are talking to.’’ 

“* Whether it is I who make a copy 
of your lover's face, or somebody else— 
what does it matter ?” he savagely re- 
plied in a downright passion—he was 
about saying more, when he saw the 
lady tremble—then burst into a flood 
of tears. 

‘You have insulted me—you break 
my heart with your foul suspicions ; 
and though I treasure the copy—not 
for your sake, sir—your hands have 
defiled it--rather than keep it as the 
price of a rudeness-—” so far, she had 
managed to look as rigid as marble 
again—all excepting the eyes, that 
flashed like fire—but clasping both 
hands, the two pictures tumbled to the 
bottom of the coach—and she burst 
anew into tears. 

‘*T am an ass—an idiot—anything— 
a scoundrel! Oh, keep the picture! I 
have wronged you—I shall blow my 
brains out, if you do not forgive me! 
I believe you to be true and honest— 
as honest as was my mother—the pic- 
ture is your father’s, brother’s, hus- 
band’s—that I have been brutally rude 
to you.” Vandyke felt what he said, 
and was about leaving precipitately— 
when he gave a last look. The veil 
was tightly drawn—she was motionless. 
“« Adieu to you,” cried Brown in de- 
spair ; he thought he saw her hand move 
—just a single finger—he lingered. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” at length said a voice in 
a melancholy tone, “I am to blame, 
coming, thus, alone—meeting you at 
this unusual hour’’—here sho shudder- 
ed—“ gave reason for suspicion. My 
anxiety to have the picture of my 
father—the strange circumstances.. 
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As it is, I have been taught a bitter 
lesson.”” Vandyke’s heart gave one 
jump from his breast to his throat. ‘It 
was her father’s, and, infernal scoun- 
drel that I was, I have not respected 
the purest of affections! How I have 
wronged you!” 

“T will try to forget,” she said, 
calmly. 

“You are an angel of goodness,” pas- 
sionately interrupted Vandyke. “May 
I dare to take that hand again in token 
of your mercy?” Here Vandyke got 
jo and talked in Italian, English, 
and German, mixing up all kinds of 
idioms; it was perfectly ludicrous. 
“Tf years of regret could efface the 
suffering I have caused you—if you 
knew all the tortures I feel—I tell you 
I deeply respect you—that I shall 
never cease to cherish the short mo- 
ments I have passed in your presence. 
To-morrow, I leave for a strange and 
wild country, another continent— 
there”—here the silly fellow broke 
down—gave a downright sob, took 
her os at ped a tear on it, ‘‘ and 
new, will you forgive-—not despise me? 
Though under that veil, I see your 


eyes are downcast, an artist’s heart 
and memory must ever recollect those 


features. Good-by to you; and re- 
member that, in leaving you—the pun- 
ishment I inflict on myself is—was—” 
here he broke down a second time, and 
strode hurriedly away. 

At the hotel, Vandyke doubly lock- 
ed his door and commenced tearing up 
and down the room. ‘Impossible to 
get to Trieste in time for the steamer— 
ean’t go for a week—how shall I spend 
to-night?” He looked at his razors, 
they were dull and jagged—he had been 
cutting his crayons with them. He 
picked up his Colt, it was rusted and 
wouldn't work—he threw it down. 
There was a newspaper, the Austrian 
Lloyd, mechanically he perused it. 
“ Trieste steamer leaves for Marseilles 
this day week, stopping by the way 
at——- ;”’ he tore it up, then picked up a 
note on his table. ‘* A ncte! Ah, from 
Madame de Bricquebeck’s? What does 
she want? ‘Madame de Bricquebeck’s 
compliments to her young Choctaw sav- 

e—and has just heard of his arrival. 
‘She incloses_a ticket for the opera ; will 
be in her loge at nine o’clock ; will keep 
a place for him. Soirée at the ambas- 
sade afterwards.’ What is played to- 
night? Don Giovanni, with Wagner 
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and Stchiastchek, deuce take that 
gipsy name—a fair cast. I have half 
a mind to fo. Don Juan! That suits 
me—the denouement may do me good,” 
here he gave a deep groan. 

That evening the countess found 
Brown a stupid fellow, with not a word 
to say. At ten o’clock he became com- 
municative. 

“ There—madame—tell me quickly, 
who is it ?” 

‘*Who—what—where? you Ameri- 
can Iroquois.” 

(Madame de Bricquebeck’s Indian 
was‘ entirely taken from Cooper.) 

‘‘ The lady in the loge opposite ?” 

‘‘Ah—and have you found her out?” 

‘*Yes—no. For heaven’s sake, Ma- 
dame la Comtesse!” 

“So you are going to the Lybian 
desert? Now, if you promise me a 
Nubian slave with gold-armlets, I will 
answer you.” 

“A horde, if you like.” 

‘That young person is the daughter 
of a mixed race—Venetian and Aus- 
trian ; you can see the extremes in her 
face. Some think her handsome. She 
is slightly mysterious. Her father, sus- 
pected of a tendency toward those 
Utopian ideas of Italian liberty, is 
threatened with Spielberg, and some 
do say the daughter is implicated. You 
know I never see such people at the am- 
bassade—republicanism, 1 can’t bear, 
always excepting some of your people. 
I suppose a is here to supplicate for 
her father’s grace. That stout man be- 
hind her, in the Uhlan uniform, is 
ecuyer to the emperor’s grandmother. It 
is well that her highness is in her dotage ; 
for the poor man is of too ridiculous an 
embonpoint for a cavalier. He is a rela- 
tive of the young person, and combines, 
in his elegant self, the advantages. of a 
roué and horse-jockey. They say he is 
aux petit soins about her. As his influ- 
ence may be useful, I suppose she will 
marry him. Well, allow me to remark, 
that my fan is a Boucher, and that you 
have broken it. You must paint me 
another—some scene of your own coun- 
try.” 

“A war-dance—willingly,” answered 
Vandyke, ‘intent on the loge opposite. 
Their eyes met—the unknown seemed 
struck y nate and dropped her lorgnon, 
then disappeared in the back of the box. 

‘Vous disiez ?”’ said the countess. 

** That he looks like a villain—I could 
kill him !” 
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“ Pray, who is going to be scalped? 
You are elegant—so true to your na- 
ture, adorablement feroce.” 

Just then the trumpet-brays in the 
finale commenced. 

‘Sweet music!” said Vandyke, “a 
consummate humbug.” 

“Sweet? I should say terrible—just 
hear the dire howlings of those trom- 
bones, as the marble commander strides 
toward his victim—ce chér comman- 
deur—” 

“The loge is empty, they have 
gone.” 

“Yes—the people opposite—I was 
surprised to see themhere. One of our 
attachés I overheard to say she was 
ordered to Venice. I believe Monsieur 
de Bricquebeck was to have been inter- 
ested in her case; but he can do no- 
thing—of course, the ecuyer goes to 
Venice. I read it this morning in the 
paper—he wants garrison duty.” 

** Might I ask her name ?””’ 

‘“* Lelia—her family name I forget— 
her ancestor a doge or sombody ; but 
pray be silent, you are making me lose 
this grand finale, and I cannot afford to 
miss the emotion; be good enough to 
have my cassolette in readiness.” 

Presently, the curtain dropped, and 
Vandyke, with a promise of returning 
to the ambassade, saw the lady to her 
carriage, then drove, post-haste, to the 
American minister’s. His excellency 
was absent, and upon Hannibal Hig- 
gins, esq., of Loudon county, Virginia, 
devolved the imposing responsibility of 
attending to the court-presentations and 
public exhibition admissions demand- 
ed by our free and enlightened people. 
Higgins, the attaché, owed his post to 
old Brown, and was an intimate friend 
of Vandyke’s. The young men talked 
steadily for an hour, at least, smoked 
some embassy cigars, and took down 
from the shelves of the legation library 
Vidocq, Silvio Pellico, Bicciola, and 
Baron Trenck, then, with an earnest 
shake of the hand, Vandyke left him 
and returned to Madame de B.’s hotel, 
where he made himself most agreeable. 

For the next three days, Vandyke 
acted in the strangest way; went into 
the oddest corners of Vienna; met all 
kinds of grim-looking people in out-of- 
the-way places; called at unexpected 
_ hours on the Countess de Bricquebeck ; 
drew strong bills on his sire, and then 
suddenly left for Venice, remarking, as 
he got into the cartiage, “that from 
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Venice to Trieste was but a stone’s 
throw across the Adriatic.” 

In Venice, Vandyke, with the idea 
of taking the very next steamer from 
Trieste, hired the third story of an old 
palace for six months, after having 
purchased enough canvas and colors 
for the decoration of a drop-curtain. At 
his window, one particular afternoon. 
he commenced a sketch of a house on 
the other side of the canal. He took a 
sheet of paper; drewin the mobile base 
of the ever-rippling canal; made two 
strong crayon strokes for the side-lines 
of the house; dashed in the roof next; 
dotted in the three hitching-posts for 
the restless gondolas, and then com- 
menced the filling up. The upper 
story was Lombard—he knew that by 
heart—in a twinkling he had it; the se- 
cond was renaissance, there was no dif- 
ficulty in it. Ruskin had made him as 
familiar with it as with his own Ameri- 
can church bank-style; but the third 
story—that was a poser. Capriciously 
Byzantine, it had twined columns as deli- 
cate as vine-tendrils, interlacing them- 
selves—gliding upwards, until they 
ended in a classic snarl, probably, an 
inspiration of Cyprus wine upon an 
eastern imagination. More and more 
interested in this particular story, Van- 
dyke leaned over the balcony, as if de- 
termined to lose his balance ; as it was, 
his sketch fell from his hands; the breeze 
caught it, fluttered it here, rustled it 
there,. until it attracted the attention 
of some one opposite, who withdrew a 
curtain and watched the flying sheet 
skim over the canal and nestle on the 
steps, within an inch of the water. (It 
is a matter of regret for the romance of 
the thing, to say that Vandyke*knew 
perfectly well where Lelia lived, though 
this was the first time he had seen her.) 
From behind his curtain, Vandyke 
watched the effect. A servant woman 
presently appeared, looked around— 
picked up the paper—hesitated a mo- 
ment—crossed the bridge, and the next 
minute there was a knock at his door. 

“Signor artist,” said the woman, 
‘‘this is probably some of your mer- 
chandise.” 

‘‘ Your mistress—your master sent 
you with it ?” 

‘*No—not exactly. My lady per- 
cieved itin the air—and, seeing it alight 
where it did, bade me pick it up and 
find its owner. I had seen you at work 
at your window for these last three days, 
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and supposed it to be yours. It ain’t 
much damaged—a drop of water or so ;” 
and she gave it a rub with her sleeve. 

“Tt is mine—and thank you; pray 
take this ;” he slipped a piece of gold in 
her hand. “Be good enough to wait an 
instant, whilst I express my thanks to 
your master.” 

“ No, mistress—but, signor artist, how 
have I gained this piece of money—are 
your goods so precious, after all?” 

“ Now or never,” thought Brown, as 
he took a small picture from his drawer, 
and wrote a few lines. 

“Give this to your lady, and, above 
all, be discreet—you understand?” The 
woman looked surprised—curtsied, and 
left. This was what he had written: 


“Tt has been impossible to forget you, and 
I have dared to trace, from memory, your 
beauteous traits. When I had finished this, 
remorse seized me: what right had I to gaze 
upon the semblance of one I had so grossly 
slandered, who, perhups, despised me? I send 
it you—I have not the courage to destroy 
it. oe do not bid me quit Venice, let me 
| a day or 80, or to-morrow will see me 
and my misfortunes far away.” 

Nothing could have been more diplo- 
matic than this note; to say it was written 
in the glorious non-sequitur of a love-let- 
ter, is all nonsense; it positively placed 
the lady in the position of either return- 
ing or retaining it; did she keep it, she 
was retaining what did not belong to 
her—did she return it-—ah then! she 
was only giving back what honestly be- 
longed tohim. At any rate, something 
must come from it. Vandyke watched 
his messenger enter the opposite house, 
and, a moment afterwards, the curtains 
of the third story were hurriedly closed. 
Vandyke was in despair; it might be, 
though, to keep out the burning sun; 
towards evening one was slightly opened 
—perhaps, only to let in the evening 
breeze. The beautiful sun down,came the 
soft crepuscule—the evening zephyr 
ruffled the canal; but no word or mes- 
sage. Vandyke commenced prepara- 
tions for departure. It was awful to see 
the way in which coats, pants, linen, and 
boots were stowed away, when came a 
low knock, Brown sprang to the door— 
a small parcel was handed in—he tore 
open the envelope, it was her portrait, 
and he commenced an Indian dance, to 
the affright of the woman, who crossed 
herself. 

The acquaintance was recommenced ; 
she ventured to withdraw the curtain of 
her gondola, it was first her hand, one 
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day playing with a leaf, next it was her 
beautiful face, looking at its own reflex- 
ion in the water. Rapid love was made. 
Nina, the servant, carried notes; sig- 
nals were interchanged, and Vandyke 
vainly attempted to explain to Lelia 
the necessity of an electric telegraph 
communicating under water. Only once, 
accompanied, for a wonder, by Nina, 
(her aunt was ill), had he managed to 
talk to her, their gondolas having got in 
such a desperate tangle that it took full 
ten minutes to disengage them. 

She was very wretched and loved 
him—loved him from the hour she had 
seen him—was miserable when an acci- 
dent prevented her getting a note from 
him. Her father was not in Spielberg— 
she had been forced to leave him. In 
Vienna all his papers and pictures had 
been catalogued by the police. She had 
desired a copy of the portrait before the 
seizure, which had taken place, and so 
their strange acquaintance. Her fa- 
ther, her dear, patriot father, she had 
heard, was well, but where he was she 
did not know; there was some mystery 
about him, and this terrified her. About 
the ecuyer? Yes, he was in Venice ; 
acted as her protector; was, she thought, 
too attentive to her; she disliked, hated 
him ; would rather die than be his wife— 
since now she—. Her friend must be 
careful—she feared they had been 
watched. Agreed, that if all went well, 
she would hold a leaf in her hand; 
did she drop it in the canal some- 
thing bad had happened ; did she draw 
to the curtain of her room something 
dreadful had taken place. Then she 
gave her hand to kiss, seemed to search 
him through and through with her big 
eyes—said, “ she was compromising her- 
self,” then became cold and constrained. 
Vandyke reassured her, and she. smiled 
again, but rather sadly; she allowed 
him to take her glove, and, without her 
knowledge, to slip a ring on her deli- 
cate hand. The ten minutes sped fast, 
and they were separated. 

The day before Zambetto’s acquaint- 
ance, Vandyke had a long letter. The 
substance was, ‘‘that this, she feared, 
was the last letter she could write him. 
Nina was to be dismissed, she believed, 
that very day—to keep the shades of 
his window down—should she pass on 
the canal only to show his hand—should 
she drop a leaf—Nina was sent away— 
she loved him always—would rather die 
than have the ecuyer—she had always 
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the convent as a resource, Thought 
Americans the only nobles in the world. 
She was still in the dark’ about her 
father, and the ecuyer had frightened 
her with dreadful stories about him. She 
was seriously alarmed. Her aunt had 
openly declared for the ecuyer,” etc., 
ete. 

The next day, a trembling hand drop- 
ped a leaf into the canal; and, precisely 
at the same moment, a paint-brush fell 
into Zambetto’s eye. 

We repeat, nothing could have been 
more natural. 


Iii. 

“Ts it the lark that is gay? Pshaw, 
good people, yeu deceive yourselves ; 
for the lark is a raven in comparison to 
Zambetto!”” So said this very indi- 
vidual, as he elbowed his way through 
the motley crowdin the Riva dei Schia- 
vone, the exhibition-ground of the Vene- 
tian mountebanks. ‘ Leave of absence 
for this afternoon? Glorious! How 


may I deign to amuse myself? « Shall I 
patronize that man entangling himself 
in a knot, and pitch him a copper? or 
must I have an exhibition of Punchinel- 
lo all to myself 1—myself the audience, 


something especially genteel and select. 
I can assuredly afford all kinds of dis- 
sipations; for I am a perfect rolling 
Zeoca;”* and he jingled his month’s 
wages in his new pockets. ‘Strange 
to say,”’ a shade of melancholy pervaded 
his features, ‘‘ my tastes and appetites 
have wonderfully changed since this 
morning. To be possessor of a pound 
of sugared almonds, I thought to be the 
very end of happiness; and now, hav- 
ing consumed seven-eighths of the con- 
fectionery, I declare I have not tho 
least zest for the remainder. After all, 
a surfeit is a rich man’s privilege, and 
I am determined to be magnificent. 
But stop—bast! May it not be that 
the sense of my own importance has 
something to do with it? Have I not 
the welfare of the Signore Boun’s (he 
made a desperate struggle over the 
‘‘w’?) and the Signorina Lelia’s on my 
shoulders? Am I not expected to be 
of incalculable benefit to them? Let me 
see—what must be done? _In the first 
place, establish communications. Yes— 
but how? Zambetto, I am perfectly dis- 
gusted with you—I shall discharge you 
unless you answer that how. Ah! I 
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have it. What can be easier than for a 
splendid fellow like myself to make 
love to Nina? I must be irresistible ?” 
he put a lump of nougat in his mouth. 
* But, pshaw! this Nina is old and ugly, 
and, besides, turned adrift—and where 
the devil can I find her? That won’t do. 
The fact is, Zambetto, the case is a diffi- 
cult one; and, for this time only, I for- 
give you. San Pantaleone, my patron, I 
am in a quandary. You know perfect- 
ly well the purity of my intentions, and 
that I am not one of those stupid fel- 
lows who importune you incessantly 
about nothing. If, at this present mo- 
ment, you would only give me the least 
possible hint at a plan—just a cue— 
anything—I shall very grateful. 
Come, now, just some little inspiration, 
if you please, to help out a poor fellow 
—to unite two hearts, and discomfit an 
enemy (who, by the way, is an Aus- 
trian, and your sanctissime can’t bear 
them) and our rival. Ah! I am heard. 
I vow a wax taper, a bracciot long, to 
you; for here comes an idea;” and, 
with that strange mixture of religion 
and superstition, Zambetto hurried to 
the nearest fortune-telier. 

This mysterious character stood be- 
hind a rickety table covered with a 
dingy strip of black velvet, on which 
cabalistic signs were chalked; his stock 
of divining tools—a pack of greasy 
cards, an hour-glass, and a stuffed owl— 
were conspicuously displayed. He was 
drawing an audience by the astounding 
feat of making a needle, placed on a 
sheet of paper, follow his hand, below 
which was concealeda magnet. He was 
commencing his h e—the paste- 
board funnel of his pointed hat taking 
the place of a speaking-trumpet. 

“To all fortune and good luck, by 
the great Abracadabras! What num- 
ber was it that carried away ——— 
prize in the last lottery? hy, the 
one I recommended, he happy pos- 
sessor has already bought three palaces 
and a country house, and is now living 
in two of them. ‘Why did I not buy 
the ticket myself?’ some intelligent 
mind may inquire. Because—bei 
what I am—knowing all the good lu 
on this earth, and capable of imparting 
it—did I prophecy for myself, I should 
get so rich that all the rest of the world 
would become poor ; and believe me,” he 
laid his hand on his breast, “I am 





* A mint. 


t Braccio—a measure not quite a yard long. 
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above such baseness! Who am I? 
the Signor Pandolfo—commonly known 
as the seventh son of the seventh 
son since the time of Father Adam. 
who was a Venetian himself, and lived 
in this Paradise until the evil one,” 
here the fortune-teller pointed out a 
stupid-looking Croat to his audience, 
‘‘who, was the devil, betrayed him.” 
The audience laughed. “I have my 
diploma from the learned college of 
Constantinople, countersigned by the 
worthy licentiates of Trebizond. This 
does not prevent my being a good 
Catholic—having a little wife and pre- 
cisely seven children—no more and no 
less. Here is my license from the 
worthy city authorities,” here two Aus- 
trian spies approached, ‘ who do us the 
inexpressible honor to watch over us.” 
The spies moved on, and the astrologer 
added, in a peculiar dialect: ‘* May 
the devil confound them. As if we 
were not able to do for ourselves and 
them; too!” Here several in the crowd 
rolled their eyes and looked inclined to 
murder. ‘My engagements in Paris, 


Pekin, and Padua, having been com- 
pleted—having foretold destinies to all 


the crowned heads of Europe, Africa, 
and America—at the earnest solicita- 
tions of my friends, I have, at length, 
consented to appear before you, and for 
a trifling sum—which I feel sure this 
generous assembly will give me’’—here 
almost everybody left—‘*will tell the 
fortunes—horoscopes of all and every 
one present. For instance, that young 
woman there,’ Zambetto, who had 
swallowed every word, looked around 
the numerous assembly, and found it 
had dwindled down to himself and a 
woman, by no means in the first bloom 
of youth—* that young woman,” went 
on the man, “has something on her 
mind, and may want my services.’ 
Zambetto examined her closely; her 
eyes were red from crying. “ My lit- 
tle dear,” said the man, insinuatingly, 
“‘step nearer, and do not fear; for to- 
day is precisely the luckiest day in the 
year. Mercury, or wealth, is in con- 
junction with the moon, which means 
uck.” 

“‘T shouldn’t think it to be so,’’ said 
the woman. ‘This has been asad day 
for me.” 

*“ You are in trouble,” said the man, 
quite dogmatically. 

“Santa Maria! Yes,Iam. How did 
you know that ?’’ inquired the woman. 
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** Seek not to explore the hidden mys- 
teries of my wonderful science,” replied 
the seer. 

* Any fool might have seen that,” 
thought Zambetto. 

“Give me your right hand, if you 
are not left-handed. Ah! you are not 
married.” Of course she was not ; Zamn- 
betto saw no ring on her finger. ‘ Itis 
no love trouble that distresses you ?” 

** T should think it was past her time 
for that,” said Zambetto to himself, as 
he watched the woman, who held a 
small bundle of clothes in her hand. 

“You are about leaving’—went on 
the necromancer, putting his questions 
more like one wanting information than 
able to impart it. 

“Santa Lucia!” cried the simple 
gull; “and how did you know that, 
too ?” 

“Don’t interrupt me. 
servant, who— ?” 

“ True—right again.” 

“Be silent. From your hand I dis- 
cover everything. You—are—not a 
cook— ?” 

“ Of course she is not,” thought Zam- 
betto, “ by the sign that her hands are 
free from burn or seald. Any dunce 
could see that.” 

“ You are,” and he fumbled over her 
hand, then took to his cards—“ you are 
a serving woman—a chambermaid— ?” 

“Santa Maria—my knees tremble 
under me!” Zambetto’s were not in 
the least bit shaken. The fact was, his 
faith in fortune-telling was fast on the 
decline. ‘The needle-pricks on her 
finger tells her story sure enough. I, 
too, am a magician, end could tell a 
miller from a charcoal-merchant by his 
eolor, straight. I should have been 
gone some time ago, if not for this wo- 
man, who, if she be not the lost. Nina, 
why, may I never enjoy an hour’s lazi- 
ness again (San Pantaleone, pray record 
that vow!) Let us hear more.” 

** Now,” went on the oracle, “ you 
pe come to ask me, what you shall 

° ” 

‘* It is—must I go home to Chioggia, 
or stay in Venice ?” 

‘** Why will you insist on interrupting 
the dictates of fortune? This will settle 
the matter.” He let off a sentence of 

ibberish, turned the sand-glass, and 
ightened the woman half out of her 
wits, by going through the needle and 
magnet trick, while she hid her face in 
her hands, fearful of seeing the evil one. 


You are 3 
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“Now is my time,” thought Zam- 
betto, as he deliberately winked at the 
sage, who instantly returned it. Then 
took place a manceuvre, so purely 
Italian as to require an explanation : 
a hand was protruded under the table- 
cover with its greasy palm stretched 
towards Zambetto, who instantly put a 
piece of money init. This action, to the 
superficial mind, may appear an eas 
one, but the consummate skill exhibited 
by the Italian hand, the subtle panto- 
mime displayed by the fingers, carries 
the buon-mano to the highest pinnacle of 
artistic excellence—in fact, it is an 
inspiration. Zambetto whispered, ‘* Her 
name is Nina, she lived with a lady 
near the Ca d’oro; tell her she must 
obey me implicitly. Your wonderful 
art has, doubtlessly, informed you of 
this natural consequence, and I am 
simply advancing the dictates of for- 
tune.” 

‘Of course you are,” was the an- 
swer; the seer was quick-witted, im- 
perturbable, and instantly took his cue. 

‘“‘ Approach, Nina, and fear not your 
mistress.” “ Lelia’? whispered Zam- 
betto, ‘Lelia, ‘went on the man,” 
has lost in you a faithful servant. The 
Ca d’oro is desolate without Nina, the 
mistress’s canaries and lap-dog—” 

** Poor Sancho ” uttered the woman, 
“such a silky hide—” 

‘*And a beautiful tail, are miser- 
able without you. But do not weep; 
such kind hearts as yours meet their 
due rewards. Now, recollect five 
things: beware of the white man, 
never cross water without care, or 
touch fire heedlessly, and, above all, 
always munificently reward any one 
who does you a service, and most 
particularly myself,” he held out his 
hand, Nina dropped a coin in it, ‘‘and 
lastly, in a few moments you will meet 
with a young man—I see him now 
—that young gentleman who is so 
intently looking at the show-picture, of 
the crocodile of the Nile in the act of 
swallowing an elephant, over the way 
there—he will join you, and, all you have 
to do is, to put yourself entirely under 
his guidance; and now, farewell—” 
and the seer packed up his traps and 
moved on in search of new customers. 

Nina stood still with her mouth wide 
epen, awaiting fortune, which presented 
itself in the shape of Zambetto, who 
politely introduced himself by offering 
a piece of nougat. He kindly invited 
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her to see the crocodile (which proved 
to be a small stuffed lizard); took her 
into every booth and show; made her 
laugh with his funny sallies; treated 
her to fruit, and won her heart. by the 
gift of a gilt cross with a bead neck- 
lace ; and, towards evening, the most 
implicit confidence being attained, they 
sauntered arm-in-arm to the neighbor- 
hood of the Cad’oro. As they passed 
her house at nightfall, Nina said with 
a sigh, ‘“ Poor little dog, this is his 
supper-time: I do believe he is seated 
now at the kitchen window waiting for 
me, the dear creature misses me ;’’ she 
pointed to a little white spot moving on 
a window-ledge. 

“IT must have that dog,"’ said Zam- 
betto, as he raised himself on tip-toe 
towards something which gave a 
snarl. 

‘* He will bite you,” cried Nina. 

“Nina, it is absolutely necessary 
for us to have that dog, your whole 
fortune depends on it—.” Had Zambet- 
to ordered the woman to walk into the 
canal, she would have done so. Spread- 
ing out her apron, she coaxed the do 
to the edge of the window, and, allur 
by a piece of candy, he sprung into 
her arms; Zambetto pounced on him, 
put him struggling in his cap, and 
Sancho was borne in triumph over the 
bridge. 

** Please, your signore,” said Zam- 
betto to his master, ‘‘I have imposed 
upon myself the responsible duty of 
major-domo ; it is entirely inconsistent 
with your excellency’s grandeur to be 
without the necessary retinue of ser- 
vants; your lordship’s ee, is pro- 
digious, and I have taken the liberty to 
ponuee this experienced person to 
ook after your honor’s linen. The fami- 
ly she has been living with, will, doubt- 
less, give her the preference. Nina, 
approach and salute your master; but 
here, your grace, I have something else 
of great importance ;” he held out his 
cap, which appeared very animated. 
‘*The pigeons of Venice are probabl 
the most stupid animals in the world, 
and know nothing better than to fly to 
the Piazza San Marco, and gobble corn 
all day; but, here, I have a bird of 
another feather-—pray, sir, regard my 
cap in the light of a cage,” and he 
tumbled out Sancho, who danced about 
delighted at his liberty, dividing his 
caresses between Nina and her new 
master; Zambetto went on, ‘ the dog 
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has already the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance, and that is significant.” 

‘*But, Zambetto,” interrupted his 
master, ‘‘ though I certainly take Nina 
under my charge, I cannot approve of 
Sancho; it seems to me rather like a 
theft. I had no idea you would have 
taken such a liberty.” 

“A theft? Most illustrious master, 
is it possible you can call this master- 
= of genius by so harsh a name? 

oftly ; at the Teatro Malibran, I have 
seen moral pieces conducted to the 
happy climax, virtue rewarded, vice 
punished, and all that kind of thing, 
solely through the agency of dogs—the 
buffo-dog in the troupe was positively 
touching, and never ‘failed to bring 
tears to the _ of the appreciating 
cognoscenti. I have serious intentions 
of becoming an impressario myself, 
and this is my first attempt; recollect, 
Canova carved his first lion in a pound 
of butter, and you could not be so 
cruel as to freeze this first ray of my 
aspiring talent, and you my patron. 
Constituting myself director of your 
highness’s theatrical troupe, I have en- 
gaged Sancho as first star. We will 
proceed as follows: Sancho must stay 


here to-night, we will treat him as we 
would a tenor, fondle him, stuff him 
with cakes and sugar-plums, and he 
would be an ungrateful brute did he 


forget it. Nina’s skill will now come 
into play, she will make a pocket in his 
velvet collar, and Sancho has the glori- 
ous réle of bearer of dispatches. To- 
morrow there is a hue-and-cry for San- 
cho; then devolves on me the duty of 
returning him. With a little training, 
Sancho will undertake the journey at 
least once a day, and draw a delighted 
audience on beth sides of the canal. 
Important business now requiring my 
presence, I have the honor of wishing 

ou a good evening,” and, with a low 

w, Zambetto went away, directing his 
steps towards the Café Quadri, the re- 
sort of the Austrian officers. 


IV. 


NExT morning, Zambetto presented 
himself at the opposite house; boldly 
asking for the lady Lelia, he was admit- 
ted to her presence. 

“Please your ladyship—” he paused, 
and thought, ‘‘I wonder if she has ever 
seen a piece of Goldoni’s; I am afraid 
not;’’ then, thinking it best to come to 
the point, he said, ‘I am the bearer of 
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a precious freight; my master, an illus 
trious artist—” here he nets and 
watched the effect, ‘‘a second Titian, 
has been devoting himself to animal- 
painting, of late. By the strangest 
accident in the world, one of those little 
Bolognese dogs, all white, with a black 
muzzle—” 

‘¢ Sancho—have you found him ?” in- 
terrupted the lady. 

** Allow me—this dog, who prides 
himself on his breed, observed that some 
one was taking his portrait—the fact is, 
every one in this house is of particular 
interest to my master—well, the dog 
very naturally said to himself, ‘I trust 
the artist will do me justice, for he looks 
like a real gentleman ; but, alas! now that 
Nina has been sent away, she will not 
take me any more ;’ to make a long story 
short, he determined, last night, to look 
for himself; and—see what instinct! 
—he crossed the bridge and knocked 
at the door of my master’s house ; 
imagine his joy at finding his faithful 
Nina there ; satisfied with the accuracy 
of his portrait, he requested me to re- 
turn him this morning.” Here, he shook 
his cap, which Sancho left even with 
reluctance, so well had he been taught 
his lesson. 

“You are his servant—have you no 
word from him?” she said, apparently 
intent on the dog. 

“‘ Her education has been neglected, 
I must act as prompter. I wonder what 
makes Sancho pull so at his collar,” 
said Zambetto, innocently, ‘* something 
must have been done with it !” 

‘Pray be quick—we may be inter- 
rupted ; I do not understand.” 

‘* Sancho is the post—Sancho will be 
allowed to play at dusk, and Sancho will 
find himself occasionally on the other 
side.” Allthis was said very mysterious- 
ly, and, with a knowing look, Zambetto 
left. saying to himself, as he traversed 
the long entry, “Goldoni! Pshaw, he 
has fallen in my estimation. Here have 
I, Zambetto, combined human genius 
with animal instinct; I was certainly 
intended for a dramatic author, and 
must take to writing pieces ; there is but 
one small difficulty in the way, and that 
is, that I can’t handle a quill—” his 
soliloquy was interrupted by the clank 
of a sabre, and an Austrian officer in 
full uniform jostled against him. 

“ Ass, stupid fellow, sapperment, thou 
hast stumbled against me. What art 
thou doing here?” roared an angry 
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voice. Zambetto stood cap in hand. 
“Oh, my general, a thousand pardons. 
Now for the drubbing,” said Zambetto 
to himself, as he saw the officer raise 
his whip; for, though a horse in Venice 
is quite as unusual as a whale in Lon- 
don, a whip is an Austrian officer's ne- 
cessity. 

‘Speak out, thou thief, there have 
been some mysterious goings on here 
lately, and, by my soul, I have seen your 
face before.” 

“One of my brothers,” suggested 
Zambetto. 

‘‘No—I saw thee yesterday. Be- 
ware, I shall make short work of this— 
a file of men—make ready—fire—d’ye 
understand.” 

“Tt is all over with me,” thought 
Zambetto. ‘Oh for a simple drub- 
bing!” He trembled in every limb. ‘I 
came here, your honor, on purpose to 
find you—I saw you last evening at the 
café, and—” 

“« Ah, thou hast been following me—I 
am glad to know that.” 

“We were going the same way—you 
were taking a (utti-frutti—it might have 
been a sorbet—” 

‘Thou art inventing some story.” 

“IT might have been mistaken, it was 
a cup of coffee. I said to myself, what 
a pity a gallant gentleman like your- 
self, in such an elegant uniform, should 
be so hasty.” 

‘‘Now I remember me, there was 
some one skulking under the shade of 
the arcade near my. table, and, if my 
memory serves me, thou art the very 
same person that came this way last 
evening, with a servant woman.”’ 

‘It is up with me,” thought Zambet- 
to, “all talent is useless here. Yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ my cousin.” 

“Nina?” cried the officer, catching 
fast hold of him. 

“ My comedy will be a tragedy,” said 
Zambettto internally ; “ yes, my cousin 
Nina. By the strangest accident in the 
world (Zambetto always preluded his 
improvisations in this way), I met her 
yesterday. I am a poor lad from Chiog- 
gia, and wanted to see my relative. I 
found her, and she invited me to sup 
with her—” 

‘She has got a place, then?” 

‘‘«The devil take my stupid tongue. 
Tam miserable, and deserve to be hissed. 
Not the least bit up in my part’—indeed, 
your honor, I am not capable of saying; 
if you call a garret a place—faugh !” 
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‘An artist’s—a painter's studio— 
exactly !” 

‘* Worse and worse—he is the 
inquisitor in person,” he thought. 
** May be so—it looked miserable, and 
smelt of paint—it was disgusting to see 
the poverty of the place.” 

“T have caught the liar—if the artist 
be so miserable, how can he afford to 
hire Nina?” 

** Ouch !” said Zambetto to himself, 
then added boldly, “a model, your 
signore.” 

‘* Thou art prevaricating, rascal. Nina 
is neither young, nor well-made.” 

‘Perhaps not to you, sir; but these 
painters, you know, have such queer 
tastes—only look at the ugly pictures 
they make, sometimes. Now I had a 
great uncle of mine, who was frightful 
to see, hump-backed, bandy-legged, 
cross-eyed, and yet—” 

“To the devil with your uncle,” an- 
grily interrupted the officer, curling his 
red moustache. ‘ Halloah, some one— 
take this fellow to the guard-house.” 

“Stop, sir,” cried betto on his 
knees, “I will confess all. Nina in- 
duced me to come to Venice, promised 
me service with the noble family she 
oem imagine my surprise when I 
f her out of place—I, a poor igno- 
rant lad—simple and inexperienced. 
She told me her sorrows, her mistress, 
who adores you (I was not to tell you 
that), had determined to surprise you, 
by presenting you with her portrait. 
But how to get it done, that was the 
question. Nina, who is a great busy- 
body, found out a poor old devil of a 
painter somewhere in the neighborhood 
—round the corner, I believe, who could 
— it—even without her ladyship’s 

aving to go to him.” 

‘“*T do not understand thee.” 

“« Why, your honor, the canal is nar- 
row, and at the window—”’ 

“« Ah, I have thee again—thou saidst 
around the-—” 

“IT meant opposite, then--since I must 
tell everything.” 

‘* But if he be so old, how can he see 
so far?” 

‘‘ Nina says he must be eighty—if he 
be a day ; but with the modern improve- 
ments—a telescope, for instance—” 

**Can this, then, account for her 
having been at her window so much of 
late? Now finish thy story, and if it 
be not true—Potz-tausend !”” 

‘The portrait was almost finished— 
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Nina busying herself about it, taking 
over, now and then, a dress, or an orna- 
ment for the painter to look at; in fact, 
Nina was to have received a little com- 
mission for the job—when crack, she is 
sent away on suspicion of carrying on 
an intrigue. She has sent me to ex- 
plain, and to beg for her return. Nina’s 

resence at the painter's last night may 
be accounted for—she went there with 
the firm intention of tearing his old eyes 
out, for having made her lose her 

lace ; and the painter is in a bad wa 

imself—the picture almost finished, 
he is at the cost of his paint and labor. 
How people get into these kind of 
scrapes is most wonderful !”’ 

** Ah—indeed! Thy story wants 
confirmation — ocular demonstration.” 
He released Zambetto’s collar, who had 
ideas of a precipitate retreat. ‘I must 
see this picture—find out this painter.” 

“Oh, your signore, would you spoil 
a surprise?” said Zambetto, who had 
been congratulating himself upon his 
escape, and now found himself in the 
worst of predicaments. He was anxious 
to conclude the conversation: ‘let mo 
find Nina and tell her she is forgiven.” 

** Where is this woman ?” 


« At our grandmother’s, who hires out 
the chairs in the church of San Cristo- 
foro,” replied Zambetto, naming the 
furthest point from where they stood. 
‘*May I run and tell her I have sued 
for pardon—that your excellency has 


forgiven her? Oh,” here he gave utter- 
ance to a gush of feeling, ** you look 
80 ‘a 

‘**T will consider about it; as to thy- 
self, I intend to keep ye here.’’” Zam- 
betto had been gradually sideling to the 
slippery steps leading to the canal. 
‘To-morrow we will go to this painter’s ; 
thou shalt show the way. Now—for- 
ward, march, go into the house; I will 
find work for thee.” 

Much against his will, Zambetto was 
obliged to make a volt-face. He turned 
on his heel, imitating the stiff motions 
of a recruit, showed great awkward- 
ness, and, after a complicated stumble 
which terminated in a trip, slid, with a 
great splash and cry, into the canal. 

To fall into the canal in Venice is of 
about as much moment as to stumble in 
a street, and Zambetto managed to 
reach the step again, and, dripping like 
a Triton, approached the officer, who 
roared at his mishap. 

** Laugh on, your grace, if it amuses 
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you,” Zambetto’s teeth imitated a pair of 
castanets ; “‘ especially as I might have 
been drowned, not knowing how to 
swim. Iam wet to the skin, and am 
sure to get the ague, which I have just 
recovered from—my new clothes spoilt, 
too! Pray, allow me to hasten to my 
dear grandmother’s, who will give me a 
change of clothing—I will be back ina 
twinkling—so anxious am I to enter 
your lordship’s service.” 

‘*T give thee half an hour to be back 
in, thou clumsy lout—if thou art not 
here by that time the police shall find 
thee. Now off with thee, and remem- 
ber I am not to be trifled with !”’ 

Zambetto was released, and, taking to 
his legs, described a circuitous route, 
which evidently showed that he knew 
how to go through Venice on the hottest 
day in the shade; taking one of those 
small canals, called vii, which are so 
puzzling, in five minutes he was with 
his master. 

‘‘ Viva!” he cried, endeavoring to put 
the best face on the matter, and to hide 
his own chagrin, “I have done it—suc- 
ceeded—got a ducking instead of a 
cudgeling—an effect always lost on the 
stage ;” and he told his story, describing 
what had happened as a master-piece 
of genius on his part, expecting every 
moment to feel the at of his master 
which displayed itself in his anxious 
countenance. 

“ You have ruined us—you have spoil- 
ed all, through excess of zeal!” cried 
Vandyke, repeating Talleyrand. 

** Who, I, your signore? I feel hurt 
—hurt as to my amour-propre of an 
artist. Is this the way I am received, 
in return for serving two masters? I 
who have brought about this charming 
imbroglio! I have simply capped the 
climax. I never could stand the long 
comedy—give me, I say, the present 
action of the moment, the instanter in- 
spiration. To-morrow must see the 
end of this, and if my advice is to 
be taken—”’ here Zambetto was silent, 
probably in the act of arranging some’ 
clever denouement, when he observed 
his master, whose ~ was flying over 
a sheet of paper. These were the con- 
tents of the note: 

“Dearest Letia:—We are discovered— 
Zambetio has unwittingly betrayed us. But 
one course is left—to me, at least—for to-mor- 
row the police will be on my traces; how I 
have escaped them so far is a miracle. Ien- 
treat yon: Lelia, if you love me, be to-morrow 
at half past nine o’clock, at your door. I shall 
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be in a gondola awaiting you. Do not shrink 
at this bold Pamak Tigpiore u read on. 
Lada Poke wee i is apparent 
you t wo isgrace your 
father’s fame. Your father’s, Lelia, is a sacred 
name, revered by all generous Italian hearts, 
and you are the true daughter of such aman ; 
for I, too, can 8) iate his worth. Yes, dear- 
est, in Vienna I had an interview with him. 
Was it through disinterestedness? I dare 
not answer. Your fond name was mentioned 
—hallowed by a father’s affection—as a rea- 
son for his remaining, and ia I urged his 
I had wronged not tell him I knew you—how 
flight. I dared you—I trembled before him. 
Your father, after a thousand perils, has left 
Austria, and is, before this ( willing}, in 
America, with my own father, in my own 
dear home. There, Lelia, you have my secret ; 
one I would have withheld. I should have 
awaited until your father’s own hand had in- 
formed you of his escape. But believe me, 
the present danger which awaits you, Lelia, 
I would not impose upon your womanly fears 
—alas! I have certain information, that the 
imperial government, incensed at their rey 
having eluded them, believe you to have 
plotted his escape, and intend you as their 
next victim. This alone may excuse my an- 
nouncing that which I dare to hope ma 
but prove the affection and respect in whic! 
I hold you and yours.” 


‘*Now, Zambetto,” hurriedly said his 
master, “take this, and swear to give 
it to the signorina.” Zambetto, scared 
by the earnestness of his manner, 
dropped on his knee, uncovered his 
head, and swore a solemn oath—for once 
he was thoroughly sincere. 

“ You must find means to come here 
by twelve o’clock to-night.” 

“If I have to jump out of the win- 
dow in the canal, I will be here,” and, 
from the earnestness of his manner, it 
was probable he would have done so; 
then, relapsing iuto his old style, he 
inquired, ‘does your honor take ‘the 
rest of this play in his own hands ?” 

Yes,” was the short, decisive an- 
swer; his master was in no playful 
mood, 

“I still have a part on the other 
side—that of an idiot,” Zambetto put 
on an asinine expression—‘ and now 
I must be off,” and, rapidly putting on 
his eld clothes, qe made a 
vo in zig-zag, for the opposite 
si mae Aim Sip eA Zambetto re- 
turned to his first master. He had 
managed to smuggle the note to the 
signorina, by means of Sancho. She 
had not appeared at dinner—this he 
had from the servants, whose confi- 
dence he had gained as Nina’s cousin. 
He bad had great difficulties in slipping 
, out; but having made love to the cook, 
she had loaned him the key of the 
VOL. 1x.—10 
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back entrance. The Austrian had 
watched him closely all day, and had 
worked him to death; what with clean- 
ing his arms, and pipe-claying his ac- 
coutrements, he was ready to drop— 
besides, the work was degrading. 

“Enough,” said Vandyke; ‘now 
Zambetto, I have a last service to ask 
of you. A gondola and two oars- 
men—” 

‘My master,” interrupted Zambetto, 
‘*T see—I understand,” and he looked 
disappointed; “if there is anything 
that breaks my heart, it is this—you 
have exactly stolen from me the very 
plan I was concocting. Two cousins 
of mine are famous oarsmen. 
have carried away many a prize at the 
Christmas races. They arenow engaged 
in the foreign importation, that is to 
sey without permission of the dogana. 
This is just the time I can find them ; for, 
like honest men, they are asleep with 
their wives and children.” 

‘*They must be stationed in the 
neighborhood at half-past nine o'clock 
to-morrow. Can they be depended 
upon ?” 

“T tell you they are my mother’s 
nephews,” said Zambetto with pride, 
“you will know the gondola—an old 
one, and rusty, my cap will hang over 
the iron-beak.” 

“T put all trust in you—give them 
this,” and he gave the stripling a purse 
containing a little Venetian fortune. 

“TI am off,” cried Zambetto. 

“Stop. Poor Zambetto,” and his 
master took his hand; ‘‘I have not done 
with you, this is for yourself,” and he 
gave Zambetto what made his eyes 

listen—enough money to allow him to 
be lazy for the remainder of his days. 

‘*You must manage to make your 
escape to-night.” 

‘I most humbly beg to differ. Did 
I leave the scene so soon, it would be 
a false sortie—and all is lost. I must 
return to my master, I have other 
plans, leave to-morrow to me—and 
now, addio !” 

“ Zambetto, you may not see me 
again.” Zambetto paused a moment, 
then burst into tears ; fumbling in his 
bosom, he drew out two things, one an 
amulet, carefully sewn up in a bit of 
silk, worn and thirty ; the other was a 
thin blade of steel, sharp as a needle. 
pliant as an osier, corded around one 
end, to serve as a handle, “Take 
these,” he said, ‘this is a holy relic,” 
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he kissed the charm, ‘‘it will protect 
you—keep off the evil eye; as to this. 
Ahem! Should an accident happen 
with it, why, kiss the relic afterwards.” 

**Zambetto, will you come with 
me?” 

“Impossible! Yours is a land of 
black men; how you became white is a 
miracle to me. You have no canals, 
no gondolas, no Punchinello, no soft 
music on the water, no glorious sun, 
no mellow moon, no inspiration, your 
dialect would spoil my teeth. No car- 
nival, not an intrigue, not even lazi- 
ness! I could never succeed there ; 

ou do not even understand the Lazzis ! 

must be gone. I shall pray for you, 
addio ! addio !” and he glided out. 


Vv. 


Next morning, Venice was dull and 
gloomy. The cornices, mouldings, and 
balustrades of its many palaces look- 
ed damp and black in the pouring rain. 
There is always a sufficiency of water 
in Venice, but, during one of these 
never-ceasing storms, that frequently 
occur (rendering the queen of the seas 
the most unwholesome of cities), water 
seems a melancholy superfluity. 

“ Ah, scum of the earth, thou art 
there at last,” said the ecuyer, as 
Zambetto stood before him, chocolate 
tray in hand. 

** Yes, your grace,” replied Zambet- 
to, “I have dared to bring up my most 
magnificent master’s morning meal—” 
Zambetto always dashed into the alli- 
terative, when he got a chance. “ Ihave 
made it myself, which may account 
for my not having as yet answered 
my commander’s call. At the same time, 
allow me toremind you, that we have 
an engagement this morning.” Just 
then, the chamber clock struck nine. 

“ True,” said the officer, blowing at 
his chocolate ; “ scoundrel, how hot this 
is! Hast seen Nina?” 

“Yes, your grace. She is over- 
come, I am overcome, all are, at your 
gentle forgiveness, your sweetness of 
temper.” 

“ Hold thy tongue and bring me my 
boots,” and he got up and neared the 
window; in a second, Zambetto was 
back with a pair of high military boots, 
adorned with gorgeous cavalry spurs. 

“Thou idiot, is a horse necessary 
to cross over the way with?” and he 
threw them at Zambetto’s head. The 
latter’s object was attained, the ecuy- 


er’s attention was withdrawn from 
the window, and bestowed on himself. 
At last the Austrian was booted, and, 
wrapping himself in his military 
cloak, bidding Zambetto precede him, 
they went out, and crossed the bridge, 
some half-dozen houses lower down. 

“This way, Your signore, this is the 
road,” officiously cried Zambetto, as 
loud as he could, as he led the officer a 
slippery walk, along the six-inch path 
skirting the small canal leading to the 
back of Vandyke’s house. 

“What a chance to tumble him 
over,” thought Zambetto, “but no.” 
He opened a small door. 

“ Fellow, thou art taking me up the 
servants’ entrance.” 

“Js there any other? I know but 
this,” and he proceeded to walk up 
stairs with the officer at his heels ; tho 
narrow stairs joined the landing of the 
third story. Vandyke’s door was on the 
jar, Zambetto stumbled against it, and 
closed it. 

“ Awkward booby! Is it to the top 
of the house thou art taking me ?” 

“To the first story, counting down- 
wards. Are your excellency’s illustri- 
ous legs tired? Here we are at last.” 
They had come to one of those strange 
old attics of a Venetian house, all cob- 
webbed and begrimed with the dust of 
years. 

“It is dark here.” 

“Yes,” replied Zambetto, “ but it will 
soon be light,” and he opened a window 
looking on the canal, and, peering down- 
wards, saw his old master’s gondola 
shoot across the canal; he uttered an 
exclamation of joy. 

“What art thou about? Is this the 
door of this cursed painter?” he pointed 
to a door surmounted by a small open 
window. 

‘Exactly. Now, your highness, I 
will go first and announce; for these 
poor devils of artists, in raw weather 
like this, stay abed all day, to save 
fuel ;** and, with a knock at the door, 
which had no answer, Zambetto, appa 
rently, ventured to open it on the crack 
and slide in. 

A minute elapsed, and the ecuyer 
began to storm with impatience ; five 
minutes passed, and, with no little 
seem io burst into the room, upset 
ting a icade of old pictures which 
Zambetto had improvised. Zambetto 
was before an old easel, engaged, with 
a piece of charcoal, making a rough 
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sketch upon the back of an antiquated 

icture. The ecuyer looked around 

im, and, seeing no painter, cried, 
“Thou hound—thou traitor, thou hast 
deceived me, thou shalt rot in prison for 
this,” and, foaming with rage, he made 
towards Zambetto, who, eluding him as 
quick as thought, shut the door. 
locked it, and threw the key out of the 
window. 

‘Thou shalt have the cavaletto!* I 
will have thee scourged to death !”? and 
he made at him; the room (Vandyke’s 
lumber room) was large, and Zambetto 
easily escaped him, flying about with 
the agility of a deer, fumbling, at the 
same time, in his breast, as if for some- 
thing. ‘It is well for thee, pig, that I 
have given away my stiletto, or I would 
flesh my maiden coup in thy fat,’’ re- 
torted Zambetto, throwing off all dis- 
guise. ‘Is itthou, vile butcher, car- 
rion devourer, miller,+ that feed on the 
flour of ground women and children’s 
bones, that would think to catch me? I 
was apprenticed five years to a monti- 
banco, an honester craft than thine; and 
thou couldst not touch me if thou didst 
thy best; thou hast sucked so much 
blood that thou art as elastic as a gorged 
leech. Thou old pantalone, how thou 
blowest,” here Zambetto, just dodging a 
powerful blow made at him, with the hea- 
vy easel, went through the flutter of feet 
of the arlecchino. “That is not in our 
game of tag, thou pudding kaiserlich ; 
see thy portrait, thou hast tumbled it 
down—thy picture with ass’s ears—and 
I am thy artist, thou blood clot of 
sgherri.”{ Zambetto’s caricature was 
neither a Gavarni nor a Leach, though 
displaying some artistic merit. Zam- 
betto then commenced describing circles 
around him, like the eastern hero in the 
Talisman; he was, however, gradually 
getting cornered—the officer having 
changed his tactics by means of the 
easel, holding it like a bar before him ; 
he was driving his agile enemy to the 
wall. ‘There, vile slave,” cried the 
officer, ‘it is well for thee that, for the 
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first time in Venice, I have mislaid my 
pistols.”’ 

‘« They heated thy chocolate, brute,”’ 
responded Zambetto, giving an anxious 
glance at the door ; then, tightening the 
strap around his waist and crouching 
under the approaching bar, with nimble 
feet he suddenly sprang upwards, and 
disappeared like an antelope through 
the small oriole window over the door. 

** Ouff !? he cried, as he landed on all 
fours, and, clutching at the banister, 
just prevented a fall of some hun- 
dred feet on the marble pavement be- 
low. ‘ Not even a blanket to catch me 
in; what a jump; Pierrot has surpassed 
himself, and, at last, I am up to the 
character, though it partook more of 
the nature of a melo-drama than I cared 
for. Pound on, thou fat bloodhound, it 
will take thee an hour to burst open the 
door ;”” and, overcoming the immense 
desire of oo up to the window and 
uttering some other parting politeness, 
he sped down stairs. is master’s 
room was empty; he rushed to the canal, 
and, far off through the mist, his expe- 
rienced eye saw a gondola just emerging 
into the Canale della Giudecca. 

“ By all the saints, they are off. I 
regret I have not had the time to inform 
them that at last,’’ he said this with 
evident satisfaction, as if there was 
something off his mind, “ at last I have 
got my drubbing; for, in the excitement 
of the moment, I believe the gentleman 
up stairs has given me more bruises than 
any lackey, in the whole repository of 
funny farces, ever received for the 
amusement of the most exacting of audi- 
ences; and now for the wax taper I 
have promised to San Pantaleone,” and, 
with a merry laugh, he disappeared. 

The sudden departure of a Sm 
brig, taking advantage of the thick 
weather, regardless of the custom 
port formalities, happened about this 
time. A week afterwards, three people 
landed at Marseilles. Lelia, Brown, and 
— we forget, there was a little 

og. 





* Cavaletto—an infamous bastinado. 


t Miller. The lower classes call the Austrians millers, from their white uniform. 


t Sgherri—cut-throat. 
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A NATIONAL DRAMA. 


WE are eminently a people of action ; 
we are fond of shows, processions, 
and all organized spectacles; we are so 
much more imitative than our British 
cousins, that, without limiting its appeals 
to the mimetic files of fashion, the ungen- 
tlemanly theory of a Simian descent for 
man might find support in the features 
of our general life. To complete the 
large compound of qualities that are re- 
quired, in order that an emulous people 
ive birth to a drama, one is yet want- 
ing; but that one is not merely the most 
important of all, but is the one which 
lifts the others into dramatic import- 
ance. Are we poetical? Ask any 
number of continental Europeans, 
whether the English are a poetical peo- 
ple. A loud, unanimous, derisive no 
would be the answer. And yet, there 
is Shakespeare ! and around him, back to 
Chaucer and forward to Tennyson, a 
band of such poets, that this prosaic 
nation has the richest poetic literature 
in Christendom. Especially in this 
matter are appearances delusive, and 
hasty inferences liable to be illogical. 
From the prosers that one hears in pul- 
pits, legislatures, lecture-rooms, at 
morning calls and well-appointed din- 
ner-tables in Anglo-America, let no 
men infer against our poetic endow- 
ment. Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
Burns, and Wordsworth are of our 
stock; and what wo have already done 
in’ poetry and the plastic arts, while yet, 
as a nation, hardly out of swaddling- 
clothes, is an earnest of a creative fu- 
ture. We are to have a national litera- 
ture and a national drama. What isa 
national drama? Premising, that as 
little in their depth as in their length 
will our remarks be commensurate with 
the dimensions of this great theme, we 
will say a few words thereon. 
A literature is the expression of what 
is warmest and deepest in the heart of a 
people. Good books are the crystalli- 
zation of thoughts and feelings. To 
have a literature—that is, a body of en- 
during books—implies vigor and depth. 
Such books are the measure of the men- 
tal vitality in a people. Those peoples 
that have the best books will be found 
to be at the top of the scale of humanity ; 
those that have none, at the bottom. 
Good books, once brought forth, exhale 
ever after both fragrance and nourish- 


ment. They edacate while they de- 
light many generations. 

Good books are the best thoughts of 
the best men. They issue out of deep 
hearts and strong heads; and where 
there are deep hearts and strong heads 
such books are sure to come to life. 
The mind, like the body, will reproduce 
itself: the mind, too, is procreative, 
transmitting itself to a remote posterity. 

The best books are the highest pro- 
ducts of human effort. Themselves the 
evidence of creative power, they kindle 
and nourish power. Consider what a 
spring of life to the world have been the 
books of the Hebrews. What so pre- 
cious treasure has England as Shake- 
speare ? 

To be good, books must be generic. 
They may be, in subject, in tone, and 
in color, national, but in substance they 
must be so universally human, that other 
cognate nations can imbibe and be 
nourished by them. Not that, in their 
fashioning, this fitness for foreign minds 
is to be aconscious aim; but to be thus 
attractive and «ssimilative, is a proof of 
their breadth aad depth—of their high 
humanity. 

The peoples who earliest reached the 
state of culture which is needed to brin 
forth books, each standing by itself, 
each necessarily sang and wrote merely 
of itself. Thus did the Hebrews and 
the Greeks. But already the Romans 
went out of themselves, and Virgil takes 
a Trojan for his hero. This appropria- 
tion of foreign material shows, that the 
aim of high books is, to ascend to the 
sphere of ideas and feelings that are in- 
dependent of time and place. Thence, 
when, by multiplication of Christian 
nations, the world had become vastl 
enlarged, embracing in one bond of cul- 
ture, not only all modern civilized peo- 
ples, but also the three great ancient 
ones, the poets—especially the dramatic, 
for reasons that will be presently stated 
—looked abroad and afar for the frame- 
work and corporeal stuff of their writ- 


ings. 

The most universal of all writers, an- 
cient or modern, he who is most generic 
in his thought, Shakespeare, embodied 
his transcendent conceptions for the 
most part in foreign personages. 
Shakespeare’s fourteen comedies, the 

. scene of only one is laid in England; 
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and that one, the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor—the only one not written chiefly or 
largely in verse—is a Shakespearean 
farce. Of the edies (except the 
series of the ten historical ones) only 
two, Lear and Macbeth, stand on Brit- 
ish ground. Is Hamlet on that score 
less English than Lear, or Othello than 
Macbeth? Does Italy count Juliet 
among her trophies, or Desdemona? 

Of Milton’s two dramas—to confine 
myself here to the dramatic domain— 
the tragedy (Sampson Agonistes), like 
his epics, is Biblical; the comedy (Co- 
mus) has its home in a sphere 


“ Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.” 


Of the numerous athletic corps of dra- 
matists, contemporary with Shakespeare 
and Milton, few have left works pithy 
enough and so poetically complete as 
to withstand the wear of time and keep 
fresh to each successive generation. 
But if you inspect the long list from 
which Charles Lamb took his “ Speci- 
mens,” you will find few British 
names. 

Casting our eyes on the dramatic ef- 
forts of the recent English poetic celebri- 
ties, we perceive that Byron, Coleridge 
and Shelley, all abandoned, in every in- 
stance, native ground. The only dra- 
matic work of a great modern, the scene 
of which is laid within the British lim- 
its, is “*The Borderers,” of Words- 
worth, which, though having the poetic 
advantage of remoteness in time—being 
thrown back to the reign of Henry III. 
—is, in strictness, neither a drama nor 
& poem, Wordsworth’s deficiency in 
dramatic gifts being so signal as to 
cause, by the impotent struggle in an 
uncongenial element, a partial paralysis 
even of his high poetic genius. 

Glance now across the Channel. 
French poetic tragedy is in its subjects 
almost exclusively ancient—Greek, Ro- 
man, and Biblical. In the works of the 
great comic genius of France, Moliére, 
we have a salient exception to the prac- 
tice of all other eminent dramatists. 
The scene of his plays is Paris; the 
time is the year in which each was 
written. 

Let us look for the cause of this re- 
markable isolation. 

Moliére was the manager of a the- 
atrical company in the reign of Louis 
XIV.; and he wrote, as he Timeelf de- 
clares, to please the king and amuse the 
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Parisians. But deeper than this; Mo- 
liére was by nature a great satirist. I 
call him a great satirist, because of the 
affluence of inward substance that fed 
his satiric appetite—namely, a clear, 


moral sensibility, mre a ing by in- 
stinct the true from the false, se intel- 
lectual nimbleness, homely common 
sense, shrewd insight into men, a keen 
wit, with vivid perception of the comic 
and absurd. For a satirist so variously 
endowed, the stage was the best field, 
and for Moliére especially, gifted as he 
was with histrionic genius. The vices 
and abuses, the follies and absurdities, 
the hypocrisies and superficialities of 
civilized life, these were the game for 
his faculties. The interior of Paris 
households he transferred to the stage 
with biting wit, doubling the attractive- 
ness of his pictures by comic hyperbole. 
His portraits are caricatures, not be- 
cause they exaggerate vices or foibles, 
but because they so bloat out a single 
personage with one vice or one folly as 
to make him a lop-sided deformity. 
Characters he did not seek to draw, 
but he made a personage the medium 
of incarnating a quality. Harpagon is 
not a miser; he is avarice speaking 
and doing. Alceste is not a person; he 
is misanthropy personified. 

This fundamental exaggeration led.to 
and facilitated the caricature of relations 
and juxtapositions. With laughable un- 
scrupulousness Moliére multiplies im 
probable blunders and conjunctions. 
All verisimilitude is sacrificed to scenic 
vivacity. Hence, the very highest of 
his comedies are farce-like, even Tar- 
tuffe. 

There is in Moliére little dramatic 
growth going on before the spectator’s 
eye. His personages are not, by suc- 
cessive touches, broad or fine, gradually 
built up. They do not evolve them- 
selves chiefly by collision with others: 
in the first act they come on the stage 
unfolded. The action and plot advance 
rapidly, but not through the unrolling 
of the persons represented. Hence his 
most important personages are prosaic 
and finite. They interest you more as 
agents for the purpose in hand than as 
men and women. They are subordinate 
rather to the action than creative of 
action. 

Moliére is a most thorough realist, 
and herein is his strength. In him the 
comic is a vehicle for satire; and the 
satire gives puogency and body to the 
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comic. He was primarily a satirist, 
secondarily a poet. Such being his 
powers and his aims, helpful to him, 
nay needful, was a present Parisian 
actuality of story and agents. A poetic 
comedy ought to be, and will necessarily 
be, achapter of very high life. Mo- 
liére’s comedies, dealing unctuously 
with vice and folly, are, philosophically 
speaking, low life. His are comedies 
not of character and sentiment, but of 
manners and morals, and therefore can- 
not be highly poetical; and thence he 
felt no want of a remote ground, clean 
of all local coloring and association, 
such as is essential to the dramatist 
whose inspiration is poetical, and who 
therefore must reconcile the ideal with 
the real, by which reconciliation only 
can be otis hae the purest truth. That, 
notwithstanding they belong not to the 
highest poetic sphere, his comedies 
continue to live and to be enjoyed, this 
testifies of the breadth and truthfulness 
of his humanity, the piercing insight of 
his rich mind, and his superlative comic 
genius. 

Of Alfieri’s twenty-two tragedies, 
three only are modern, and of these 
three the scene of one is in Spain. 

Of the nine or ten tragedies of the 
foremost German dramatic poet, Schil- 
ler, three are German, the Robbers, In- 
trigue and Love, and Wallenstein. 

Goethe’s highest dramas, Iphigenia, 
Egmont, Torquato Tasso, are all for- 
eign in clothing. The Natural Daughter 
has no local habitation, no dependence 
on timeor place. Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen, written in Goethe’s earliest days 
of authorship, is German and in prose. 
Faust—the greatest poem of these 
latter times, and rivaling the greatest 
poems of all time—Faust is not strictly 
a drama: its wonderful successive 


scenes are not bound together by dra- 
matic necessity. 

The drama of Spain, like the come- 
dies of Moliére, is an exception to the 
rule we deduce from the practice of 
other dramatists ; but it is an exception 
which, like that of Moliére, confirms 


the rule. Unlike the ancient Greek 
and the French tragic poets, unlike 
Schiller, Shakespeare, Goethe, Alfieri, 
the Spanish dramatists do not aim at 
ideal humanity. The best of them, 
Calderon, is so intensely Spanish and 
Romish, as to be, in comparison with 
the breadth and universality of his 
eminent compeers above-named, almost 
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rovincial. His personages are not 
arge and deep enough to be representa- 
tive. The manifold recesses of great 
minds he does not unveil; he gets no 
deeper than the semi-barbarous ex- 
aggerations of selfish passionate love, 
of revenge, honor, and jealousy. His 
characterization is weak. His highest 
characters lack intellectual calibre, and 
are exhibited in lyrical one-sidedness 
rather than dramatic many-sidedness, 
He is mostly content with Spanish cava- 
liers of the seventeenth century, ruled by 
the conventionalisms in manners, mor- 
als, and superstition, which have al- 
ready passed away even in Spain. He 
is a marvelously fertile, skillful, poetic 
play-wright. 

Thus we perceive that, with poetic 
dramatists, the prevailing practice is, 
to look abroad for fables. Moreover, 
in the cases where these were drawn 
from the bosom of the poet’s own 
people, he shuns the present, and _hies 
as far as he can into the dark back 
abysms of time, as Shakespeare does in 
Macbeth and Lear. The Greek tragic 
poets, having no outward resource, took 
possession of the fabulous era of Greece. 
The poetic dramatist seeks mostly a 
double remoteness, that of place as well 
as that of time; and he must have one 
or the other. 

The law lying behind this phenome- 
non is transparent. The higher poetry 
is, the more generic itis. Its univer- 
sality is a chief constituent of its excel- 
lence. The drama is the most generic- 
ally human, and, therefore, the highest 
of the great forms of poetry. The epic 
deals with the material, the outward— 
humanity concreted into events; the 
lyric with the inward, when that is so 
individual and intense as to gush out 
in ode or song. The dramatic is the 
union of the epic and lyric—the in- 
ward moulding the outward, predomi- 
nant over the outward while co-working 
with it. In the dramatic, the action is 
more made by the personality; in the 
epic, the personality is more merged in 
the strong, full stream of events. The 
lyric is the utterance of one-sided, par- 
tial (however deep and earnest) feeling, 
the which must be linked to other feel- 
ings to give wholeness to the man and his 
actions. The dramatic combines several 
lyrics with the epic. Out of humanity 
and human action it extracts the es- 
sence. It presents men in their com- 
pletest form, in warin activity, impelled 
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thereto by strongest feelings. Hence 
it must be condensed and compact, and 
must, for its highest display, get rid of 
local coloring, personal associations, and 
all prosaic circumscriptions. The po- 
etic dramatist needs the highest poetic 
freedom, and only through this can he 
attain to that breadth and largeness 
whereof the superiority of his form ad- 
mits, and which are such in Shake- 
speare, that in his greatest plays the 
whole world seems to be present as 
spectators and listeners. 

Observe that the highest dramatic 
literatures belong to the two freest peo- 
ples—the Greeks and the English. 
A people, possessing already a large 
political freedom, must be capable of, 
and must be in the act of, vigorous, rich 
development, through deep inward pas- 
sion and faculty, in order that its spirit 
shall issue in the perennial flowers of 
the poetic drama. The dramatic espe- 
cially implies and demands variety and 
fullness and elevation of personality; 
and this is only possible through free- 
dom, the attainment of which freedom 
implies on its side the innate fertility of 
nature which results in fullness and ele- 
vation. 

Now in the subjective elevation of 
the individual, and therewith the un- 
precédented relative number of indi- 
viduals thus elevated, herein do we 
exceed all other peoples. By subject- 
ive elevation I mean, liberation from 
the outward downward ae of 
dogmatic | ge of imperious 
custom, of blindfolded tradition, of 
irresponsible authority. The despot- 
ic objectivity of Asia—where religion 
is submissiveness, and manhood is 
crushed by obedience—has been par- 
tially withstood in Europe. The eman- 
cipation therefrom of the Indo-Ger- 
manic race is completed in Anglo- 
America. Through _ this manifold 
emancipation, we are to be, in all the 
high departments of human achieve- 
ment, preéminently creative, because, 
while equipped with the best of the 
past, we are at the same time pre- 
éminently subjective; and, therefore, 
high literature will, with us, necessarily 
take the lyrical, and especially the dra- 
matic, form. 

More than our European ancestors, 
we mould, each one of us, our own 
destiny; we have a stronger inward 
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sense of power to unfold and elevate 
ourselves; we are more ready and more 
capable to withstand the assaults of 
circumstance. Here is more thorough- 
ly embodied the true Christian principle, 
that out of himself is to come every 
man’s redemption; that the favor and 
help of God are only to be obtained 
through resolute self-help and honest, 
earnest struggle. In Christendom we 
stand alone as having above us neither 
the objectivity of politics nor that of 
the church. The light of the past we 
have, without its darkness. We 

little weight from the exacting past. 
Hence, our unexampled freedom and 
ease of movement, which, wanting the 
old conventional ballast, to Europeans 
seems lawless and reckless. Even 
among ourselves, many tremble for our 
future, because they have little faith in 
humanity, and because they cannot 
grasp the new grand historic phenome- 
non of a people possessing ali the 
principles, practices,‘ and trophies of 
civilization without its paralyzing en- 
cumbrances. 

But think not, because we are less 
passive to destiny, we are rebellious 
against Deity; because we are boldly 
self-reliant, we are, therefore, irreligious- 
ly defiant. The freer a people is, the 
nearer it is to God. The more sub- 
jective it is, through acquired self- 
rule, the more will it. harmonize with 
the high objectivity of absolute truth 
and justice. For, having thrown off the 
capricious secondary rule of man, we 
shall not be the less, but the more, un- 
der the steadfast, primary rule of God ; 
for, having broken the force of human 
fallible prescription, we shall the more 
feel and acknowledge the supremacy of 
flawless divine law; for, having rejected 
the tyranny of man’s willfulness, we 
shall submit the more fully to the bene- 
ficent power of principle. 

Our birth, growth, and continued 
weal, depending on large, deep prin- 
ciples—principles deliberately elabor- 
ated and adopted by reason, and gener- 
ously embracing the whole—our life 
must be interpenetrated by principle, 
and thence, our literature must embrace 
the widest and most human wants and 
aspirations of man. And thus, it will 
be our privilege and our glory to be 
then the most national in our books 
when we are the most universal. 








THE RHINE CASTLE. 


WANDERED up the path of time, 
Through stately avenues of sleep ; 
I saw a castle rise sublime, 
On cliffs precipitously steep ; 
A trumpet clamored from its height, 
O’er turret, battlement, and keep ; 
Shrill voices answered of affright, 
And beacons flung a larum light. 
A dizzy window swun , 
Anear the summit of the a 
And from it leaned a maiden’s shape, 
In beauty like a starlight-flower. 
She drew my eyes—she drew my soul— 
I floated upward by that power 
Inborn to dreams ; I upward stole 
As lightly as a mist may roll. 
She saw the watch-fire’s writhing blaze 
Flash bodefully athwart the Rhine ; 
She sent a timid, tearful gaze 
O’er moonlit forest, cliff, and vine. 
Some distant clangor faintly rose ; 
Some far-off weapons seemed to shine ; 
And, through the midnight’s broad repose, 
Came shadows swift of friends or foes. 


She tottered to a gloomy stair, 
And down its sullen spiral fled ; 


Adown that by-way of despair 

I followed, by her weeping led ; 
We passed a mighty hall where shone 

Great wassail-cups on tables spread, 
Swords gapped with shredding helm and bone, 
And trampets oft for slaughter blown. 


Within a chapel’s vaulted cell 
We reached an altar’s sanctity ; 
Before the Crucified she fell, 
And lifted eyes of agony. 
A wondrous change upon me came— 
That Crucified I seemed to be, 
And threatened her with eyes of flame, 
Which checked her ere she spake the Name. 


Then footfalls rent the woeful air, 

And swiftly through the gloom advanced 
A frenzied woman, ghastly fair, 

Who wildly sang and wildly danced. 
She seized the other by the arm, 

And fiercely in her visage glanced ; 
Then shuddered back, as with alarm, 
Or stung by memories of harm. 


‘« The time is come!” she shrilly cried. 
“« Aha! aha! behold the time! 
The day appointed for a bride— 
The belfries ring a wedding chime. 
Who ever saw 50 fine a sun? 
And yet the sky is black as grime. 
But oh, my heart is lost and won— 
My virgin days are told and done. 





The Rhine Castle. 


“The baron bold of Bingensee 
Rides bravely down the banks of Rhine ; 
He slew a husband once for thee— 
A lover and a sire of mine ; 
The baron’s hair is silver white, 
But it shall redder turn than wine ; 
The baron’s arm is strong in fight, 
But woe to him some starry night!. 


‘*T heard a voice which bid me fly; 
I flew upon a demon’s wings— 
I flew to tell a prophecy 
The raven to the she-wolf sings; 
I heard him singing in a tree, 
‘The war-axe falls, the helmet rings— 
The baron bold of Bingensee, 
Oh what a prize for me and thee!’ ” 


She ended with a gurgling laugh 
Which varied to a fronsied yell, 

As of those damnéd souls who quaff 
The mantling agony of hell; 

Then swiftly voiithed | from the place, 
While speechlessly the other fell, 

And swooned away upon her face 

Against the altar’s chilly base. 


Sudden, a far, discordant cry 
Swept hoarsely bodeful to my ear, 
Still nearer bowtie, and more nigh, 
Till, deafening loud and deadly clear, 


It roared through window, door, and hall, 
A storm of groan, and shriek, and cheer, 

With clash of steel and trumpet call 

And lifeless bodies’ plunging fall. 


Then, trampling feet, with maddened rush, 
Burst doors ajar ; and struggling forms 
Profaned the chapel’s saintly hush 
With blasphemy - clanging arms ; 
Some slipped upon the ve, 
Gashed horribly vith Gaeta tome ; 
Yet onward surged the steely wave 
Of halbert, dagger, pike, and glaive. 


On one with venerable hair 

It chiefly flung its savage might ; 
He shouted with a fierce despair, 

His war-axe fell like levin-light ; 
His cuirass gaped with riving blows, 

Yet still he faced the rushing fight, 
Till, downward dragged by clutching foes, 
He grimly fell and never rose. 


Beside his fainted child he fell, 

And clasped her with a dead embrace ; 
She started staring from her spell, 

And shrieked and gibbered in his face ; 
Till, agonized, I gave command 

To cleave that castle to its base; 
And down it thundered, shaking land 
And ocean with destruction grand. 
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THE BOSTON LADIES’ RECEPTION OF WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘And now unveiled the toilette stands dis- 


lay'd 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid, 
Th’ inferior priestess at her altar’s side.” 
Rape of the Lock. 


Au that can now be recalled, relating 
even indirectly to our earliest Presi- 
dent, commands such interest and atten- 
tion, that Iam tempted to offer a kalei- 
doscope glimpse of his noble figure, 
surrounded by the antiquated ceremonial 
of a ball-room in the eighteenth century. 
This ball, or, as we should now phrase 
it, this reception or levee, was given 
during Washington’s last visit to the 
metropolis of New England in 1789, 
that the ladies of Boston might be gra- 
tified by a personal introduction with 
the 2 ppg d of offering their re- 
spectful and grateful homage. 

In family conclave, it is decided, 
that the dress for the gala evening 
should be entirely new—nothing worn 
the preceding season may again appear 
in so distinguished a presence. The 
services of Mr. Rowe—the most fash- 
ionable ladies’ coiffeur—should also be 

romptly secured, and the more speedi- 
y, from some uncomfortable reminis- 
cences connected with commencement- 
day at Harvard University. The hour 
for leaving the city was so early, and 
the time sc limited, that this favorite 
hair-dresser was in requisition during 
the hours usually considered as belong- 
ing to the night, and even powdered 
and dressed the heads of many ladies 
the preceding evening, these votar- 
ies of fashion, unhappy victims of the 
tedious head-dress, passing the night in 
their high-backed chairs. His assist- 
ance is, therefore, at once bespoken, and 
the important matter satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. For, though drawn in different 
directions, and having long-standing 
engagements with many a fashionable 
dame, he promises on the word of an 
honorable coiffeur to present himself at 
a convenient hour, on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the 29th of October. The 
exciting business of shopping now com- 
menced, and many a consultation was 
held to decide on the material and style 
of the new dress. A large trunk was 
placed in the young lady’s apartment, 
and each article, when procured or com- 
pleted, took its place in the spacious re- 


ceptacle. Doubtless the lid was often 
raised to display its accumulating 
treasures to country cousins or admir- 
ing friends. I shall glance in—here 
is the costly lace, the transparent and 
filmy gauze, the delicate silk, hueless, 
but lustrous, with wreaths and clusters 
of blushing roses. In the folds of that 
silver paper are the quaint little shoes, 
pure and snowy as the dress, and near 
them, in the morocco case with velvet 
lining, are sparkling buckles. In this 
perfumed satchel are the delicate gloves, 
and here, incased from careless hands, 
the fan of exquisite workmanship. 

This beautiful dress is made at home— 
only the mother’s careful and tasteful 
hand may be trusted on so special an oc- 
casion. This ability to cut and fit their 
own dresses appears to have been not 
unusual with our gentlewomen of the 
last century, and was considered by 
them rather in the light of an accom- 
plishment. 

While such preparations are sup- 
posed to be gradually advancing, allow 
me to introduce to your notice the mas- 
ters of the ceremony. The traditions I 
consult preserve the names of but three 
individuals... In our own day we occa- 
sionally see published the names of 
seventy or a hundred persons as presid- 
ing over the fashionable assemblies of 
our summer watering-places, and some- 
times wonder who can be left to appear 
simply as private citizens, without some 
indicating ribbon, or official badge at 
the button-hole. But we know the title 
is often a mere honorary distinction. 
Many are not even present, or, perhaps, 
have not been consulted in the use of 
their names. Behind this shadowy 
cloud of hypothetical managers, is the 
true working committee who under- 
stand and regulate the complicated 
machinery. Not so in the last century; 
a limited number of gentlemen, accus- 
tomed to society, and competent to the 
task, well-known themselves, and know- 
ing all in the perhaps somewhat narrow 
circle of the then small town, were con- 
sidered sufficient for the many and 
various duties of the situation, assum- 
ing no responsibilities they did not fully 
intend to meet. Of the three whose 
names have been handed down, and I 
am inclined to believe they were all who 
officiated, were, first, Colonel Bradford, 
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who, at the head of his regiment, re- 
ceived and escorted Washington on the 
day of his reception. He is well re- 
membered, and was equally at home 
on the floor of a ball-room as in the 
field. He was courteous and dignified, 
and could gracefully lay aside his dig- 
nity on social and appropriate occa- 
sions. He was easy in conversation, of 
ready and playful wit, with tact and ur- 
banity of manner. The second name 
on my list is that of Mr. Joseph Russel. 
This gentleman was descended, I am 
told, from a Rhode Island family. He 
was wealthy, liberal, hospitable, and 
fond of society. His first place of resi- 
dence appears to have been too narrow 
for him, and he had removed to the 
metropolis of New England, apparently 
for the enjoyment of a wider range of 
social privileges. He was showy and 
handsome, frank, gay, and jovial. A 
certain quaint drollery and humor about 
him, with his genuine kindliness of heart, 
made him a decided and general favor- 
ite in society. His ancestors were 
Friends; from this circumstance, with 
his still pertinaciously clinging to the 
shadowy broad-brimmed hat—last relic 
of his early associations—and, perhaps, 
also to distinguish him from another 
gentleman bearing the same name, he 
was familiarly known in Boston as 
“Quaker Joe.” In an old poem, still 
remembered and quoted by the older 
inhabitants of his native place, and 
which notices the prominent gentlemen 
of that day, his name rhymes with 
“bustle.” I have not seen the lines, 
and fancy they may be more graphic 
than elegant, but record the slight cir- 
cumstance, as, though trifling, it gives 
an idea of the cheery, active, animated 
man. 

The third master of ceremonies was 
Mr. Jonathan Freeman, who was ac- 
counted one of the handsomest men of 
his time. His portrait, still in exist- 
ence, would seein to authorize such 
an opinion. Being destined to fill a 
conspicuous place in this narrative, I 
hasten to present him to my readers, and 
the more readily, as I claim for him a 
degree of representative significance, 
considering the individual to be a fair 
specimen of the fine gentleman of that 
period. 

Some of his family papers have pass- 
ed through the hands of the writer, 
while preparing this sketch. From these 
and other sources, it is gathered that he 
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was liberally educated, accomplished. 
and of graceful manners. fond of the 
fine arts, and of much generous culture. 
He appreciated talent in others, and 
was himself a ready and elegant writer. 
Discriminating and enthusiastic in his 
friendships, and sensitive almost to a 
fault, in all that pertains to the honor of 
a gentleman, he would have made a 
model hero for a romance of the eight- 
eenth century. He had been but a 
short time married, and had that pro- 
minence and weight in society which 
the control of great wealth is usually 
supposed to confer on its possessor. 

The three gentlemen I have men- 
tioned were frequently brought together 
to preside on convivial occasions, and 
were at one time managers of a series 
of elegant assemblies given at Concert 
Hall, such as were famous in the social 
annals of the time. 

While these gentlemen are making 
all requisite previous arrangements, that 
the festivities committed to their charge 
should be worthy of the distinguished 
guests, we shall. again glance at the 
more personal preparations of our 
youthful belle. 

Two little clouds have slightly shad- 
owed the scene. A full set of ostrich 
feathers, suitable for a lady’s head-dress, 
was at this time very costly and diffi- 
cult to procure. I have somewhere 
met with a letter of Franklin’s from 


abroad, in which he declines complying 
with the request of a relative to pur- 
chase such articles for her use, con- 
sidering them not in keeping with our 


republican simplicity of manner. Not- 
withstanding the opinion of the philoso- 

her, however, they continued in high 
avor and great demand. They were 
long and large, and worn high upon the 
head in order to add to the height, and 
give a more stately effect. 

A marked distinction had in the last 
century been sedulously observed be- 
tween the dress of the matron and the 
youthful maiden. The young debutante 
was permitted, within certain bounds, 
great elegance of garb, but might not 
assume that expanse of hoop, that 
length of train, in a word, that expense 
and pomp of costume, claimed exclu- 
sively by the married lady. But the 
older generations, with their more stately 
manners and old-fashioned notions, were 
already passing away, and the fair and 
youthful Americans, with the new ideas 
and expansive natures, which seem al- 
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most indigenous to the soil, began to 
tire of being thus kept in the back- 
ground, overshadowed by their elders, 
and to claim some of those immunities 
and privi hitherto held so invio- 
late. On this point—the wearing of 
feathers as a decoration for the evenin 

head-dress—matrons of the old schoo 
were especially tenacious. It was one 
of their last strong-holds, and had, with 
them, more than a feather’s weight. 

Innovations, nevertheless, were creep- 
ing in, and some young and daring 
spirits had already asserted their right 
to decide on their own adornment. On 
this occasion, finding she would be coun- 
tenanced by various cotemporaries and 
friends, our youthful aspirant would fain 
have assumed the envied head-dress— 
ingeniously adducing the plea, that, as 
her mother, from delicate health, would 
not probably appear at the ball, she, as 
her representative, would be expected to 
sustain the dignity of the family. The 
veto placed upon this ambitious little 
project, after some pleading and demur, 
was very oa acquiesced in. Not 
so.with the youthful attendant. 

Molly had set her heart on her young 
mistress appearing to the greatest ad- 
vantage ; and to that end she considered 
this unusual embellishment as all-im- 
portant. Her ambition was fired. She 
endeavored in vain to incite to a rebel- 
lion; and. energetic and persevering, 
would not give up the point. 

Another little difficulty was, that each 
lady was expected to wear a sash, one 
flowing end of which should display a 
’ wreath of laurel encircling the initials 
G. W.; and, in compliment to our 
allies, so many of whom were expected 
to the occasion, on the other was 
to be delineated the fleur-de-lis of 
France 


Many ladies preferred to embroider 
these ribbons with gold or silver thread, 


spangles or colored silks, slightly 
varying the design, though all retained 
the — pa nag armngy ~— 

re ‘or sale, displaying, on the 
ror ae sash, in dition to other 
embellishments, an impress in gold of 
the American eagle. One of these badges 
appears to have been secured by our 
young lady, but afterward presented to 
some stranger who was not supplied. 
In the press of many engagements, va- 
rious mishaps occurred to those in pro- 
cess of domestic preparation, and so 
late as the day previous to the ball the 
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sash was not satisfactorily supplied. 
This day, however, some gentlemen from 
the foreign squadron were visiting in 
this household, and entered, with 
French bienséance, into the little em- 
barrassment. One of them stated that 
Madame his wife—who was accomplish- 
ed as an artist—had amused her leisure 
with ornamenting these ribbons for her- 
self and party, and insisted that the 
lady’s talents should again be called in 
requisition to relieve the anxiety of the 
young Bostonian. He carried away 
with him the garniture, and punctually 
returned it, most exquisitely painted, the 
ensuing morning. 

The important day at length arrives. 
Molly, in unusual excitement, with flush- 
ed cheeks and sparkling eyes, hovers 
around the trunk, endeavoring, by many 
a wile, to induce her young mistress to 
raise the lid. Successful at length, she 
watches with ill-suppressed glee, the 
surprise and doubt—merging in grati- 
fication and delight—with which a deli- 
cate parcel, lightly folded in tissue-pa- 
per, is lifted and examined. It tells its 
own story—its size, its lightness, and the 
protruding quills, all declare it contains 
the much desired ostrich plumes. The 
direction is in an unknown hand, and 
many and odd are the surmises while 
the snowy plumes find their way from 
drawing-room to kitchen; for all the 
household most heartily enter into the 
little excitement. There were three of 

at beauty, and graduated in size. 
folly could not keep her own counsel; 
at least her intelligent and tell-tale 
smiles declared she could find a clue to 
the mysterious gift—at length traced 
to one of the gentleman managers. 

A prophetic eye can behold, across 
the broad Atlantic, a little cloud, not at 
this time very threatening, but which 
shall expand till it reaches our distant 
coasts, to fall on the heads of those who 
shall live to mature years—not in re- 
freshing dews, but in snowy or faint- 
tinted powders, or, perhaps, in fine 
golden grains. Shade of Franklin for- 
bid, however, that this last extreme of ex- 
travagant fashion should be counte- 
nanced by his fair young country women! 
Listen, now, attentively, young dam- 
sels, who will probably assist in reviving 
a long oxploded fashion. Mr. Rowe, 
faithful to his pledged word, arrived at 
the appointed hour. The lady, enve- 
loped—excepting the head—in a linen 
wrapper, was placed in a central position 
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in a large apartment, where the operator 
had punty of elbow-room, and could oc- 
casionally retire to a convenient distance 
to study effects. The attendant stood 
near, prepared to hand, at the proper 
moment, pins, crimping-irons, and curl- 
ing-tongs, with other various imple- 
ments used in his vocation. The grace- 
ful little head-dress lay near, with its 
choice of ornaments. The hair was not 
strained over a cushion, but lightly 
folded back from the forehead, and 
craped on the under-surface, so as to 
give it fullness and height. The effect 
was easy, and apparently natural. 
Further back it was arranged in separate 
folds or waves, turning occasionally 
into rolls or curls, and terminating in a 
few large detached ringlets to fall upon 
the shoulder. No supporting comb was 
visible, but pomade was freely used, in 
order to give tenacity to the pow- 
der. 

When fully charged and prepared, 
the downy puff was not shaken over 
the hair, as we sometimes see it upon 
the stage, but the operator, standing at a 
convenient distance, and aiming at a 
particular fold or curl of hair, struck 
lightly upon the hard wood or ivory 
back of his puff, when a light stream of 
fine powder flew directly to its appoint- 
ed place. 

One might almost fancy each little 
shower was directed by a bevy of such 
airy sylphs as presided over the toilet of 
the unfortunate and aggrieved Belinda, 
so accurate was the aim, so nice the 
calculation of force and distance. 

When the head of a very young lady 
was dressed with powder, as there were 
no naturally white hairs to conceal, the 
intention appears to have been merely 
to soften the coloring and give what 
was then considered a becoming and 
delicate effect. The mother soon stayed 
his hand. But ‘‘ Permit me, madame,”’ 
“ One more little puff,” “ This curl shows 
too much color ;” and the skillful artiste, 
practiced in arranging lights and shades, 
brought out, with careful hand, some new 
effect. Through all this, I am told, no 
particle of powder had fallen upon the 
face, or missed its original destination. 
But now—the least agreeable part of the 
process—the victim’s eyes must be 
closed-while the head is fanned or blown 
upon, to dislodge, at once, any powder 
which may not properly adhere. Those, 
with whom the powdering process was 
an everyday affair, were usually pro- 
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vided with a little mask, to hold before 
the face and protect the eyes. 

The head-dress, which was now to be 
srg was raised and ee on. 
t was of the lightest and most transpa- 
rent gauze, probably the French ma- 
terial known as souffle—-its poetical name 
implying it was light as a vapor, airy as 
asigh. It appears to have been some- 
what like a cap or turban, but very 
small, and intended to be worn low on 
the back of the head. From it depended, 
on each side, large loose folds or bows 
of gauze, while two long ends floated 
back so lightly as to be lifted and sus- 
tained by the air in dancing. It was 
decorated by a wreath of minute roses 
—a spray of larger ones falling on one 
side. This was a trying moment; for 
no ay! permission had yet been 
accorded that the feathers should be 
worn. The fair owner was silent, but 
turned a pleading eye on the dis 
of fate. Molly, who was forbidden to 
speak, was biting her lip, and pretend- 
ing occupation at a distance, but watch- 
ed closely each word and movement. 
Mr. Rowe was partial to plumes, and 
celebrated for his artistic skill in their 
graceful adjustment. He very quietly 
detached the surrounding wreath. The 
mother as quietly withdrew the longest 
feather, and a compromise was thus 
effected. One spray of depending 
roses was — A — the 
trimmings of the dress, though partiall 
shaded _< hidden by the pa On 
the other side drooped the smallest 
feather, while the larger one lightly 
waved over the whole superstructure, 
giving some additional height, while the 
end drooped towards the shoulder. The 
whole arrangement, when completed, 
was pronounced very tasteful and ele- 
gant, giving entire satisfaction to all 

arties. r. Rowe hurried away to 

is next e ement, and we also are 
in haste to look into the preparations 
of one of the masters of ceremony. He 
has been neglected too long. We 
would on no account set foot in the 
gentleman’s dressing-room, or go out 
of our way to inquire into the mysteries 
of his toilet. But, this particular 
evening, it so happens, that a door has 
been left ajar, and, while quietly sitting 
at our writing-table, we glance in from 
the distant seat, and hasten to communi- 
cate the result of our observations. He 
is clad in a suit of light blue silk, and is 
seated, for the greater convenience of 
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his wife, who kindly assists at his 
toilet. She appears to be occupied 
in tying ribbons, the color of the dress, 
which either secure it at the knee, or 
are placed there for ornament in lieu 
of buttons, or the usual buckles. These 
bows of ribbon, with their flowing ends, 
being arranged to her satisfaction, the 
ntleman rises.* He is strikingly 
dsome. The dress is becoming, but 
something is evidently wrong, and he 
is altogether uncomfortable. As the 
evening approaches, I shall take this 
opportunity of informing my readers— 
sub rosa—that he has been requested 
by his colleagues to open the ball ina 
minuet with a distinguished French la- 
dy, who had promised to honor the 
occasion by her presence. The circum- 
stance has been kept quite a secret till 
now, and hardly whispered beyond the 
household, though there were various 
preliminary discussions, and I believe 
practicings with the lady herself. To 
this day, people are fond of such little 
mysteries. Most forms of the minuet 
—certainly the particular one to be 
danced this evening—require a very 
freé use of the arm, which is lifted con- 
tinually to the head; the dress, of 
course, must be an easy fit, and our 
friend’s coat, intended as an evening 
dress, was cut with reference to this, 
and altered, again and again, till there 
was no ground for complaint. But the 
embroidered and spangled vest—there 
is the rub. The coat is hastily dashed 
off, and all usual arrangements made 
for giving more ease. It will not do— 
scissors are called into requisition, and 
deep incisions made in the rich material, 
while, to try the size, the arm plies up 
and down, as making salutes with 
imaginary hats. I have dwelt on this 
little circumstance, because, bearing 
testimony to the writer’s truthfulness 
of detail, the marks of scissors are yet 
visible about the arm-holes of the old- 
fashioned garment which, tradition says, 
was worn on this occasion. It still re- 
mains, and, had I not kept before me this 
tangible link with the past, I should have 
felt at times I was recording an almost 
forgotten dream. 
he antiquated garment is of thick 
white silk, nearly three-quarters of a 
yard in depth, and with no collar. The 
edge and button-holes are neatly border- 
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ed with silver spangles. The buttons 
are of silk, ornamented with silver. A 
light wreath of colored embroidery, 
mixed with silver, surrounds the whole, 
and, intermingled, are many little spark- 
ling gems, each set on a plate of metal, 
so perforated as to be easily attached 
with the needle. The large pockets are 
outlined with spangles, and lightly and 
tastefully ornamented with colored and 
silver embroidery. 

It is worn and dark with age, but, 
when pure and white, and while silver 
and gems were fresh and lustrous, it 
must have been quite elegant, though 
by no means so gorgeous and elabo- 
rate as the custom of the time would 
have sanctioned. 

If I venture to offer a fuller sketch of 
this gentleman’s appearance, it is be- 
cause details are always more interest- 
ing than generalities, and this one pic- 
ture may be considered a type of many 
in the, evening ball-room. He wears 
his own hair, which bears evidence, 
however, of the skill of the perruquier. 
It is powdered, and worn behind in what 
was familiarly styled a club. It is 
quite long, gathered in the neck, and 
tightly braided—this braid is folded 
back, and neatly and completely secured 
in one thick plait, concealed by a large 
bow of black or brown ribbon. The 
hose, of course, are of white silk, the 
dancing pumps are either of black vel- 
vet or Spanish morocco, I am sorry I 
cannot quite discern, but both materials 
are in vogue, and there is no uncertain- 
ty as to the large and brilliant buckles. 
Rich lace and embroidery decorate the 
cravat and shirt-front, on which re- 
poses a costly gem, and the last kind 
attention of the wife is, to attach costly 
lace to his wrists, which (I whisper a 
secret, handed down from those old 
days), being new and not possessing 
that much desired saffron tint which 
marks and distinguishes the heir-loom, 
giving its value to really old lace, has 
been bathing for some days past in a 
weak decoction of —coffee. 

So far as externals go, Ihave now 
presented you with a finished gentle- 
man. Nor is ho deficient in more im- 
portant requisites—that old-fashioned 

oliteness, for instance, springing from 
indly feeling and a just estimation of 
one’s own claims, while recognizing 





* Times had changed since “ ribbon-garters, tied in bows,” were forbidden by the civil au- 
shorities of Boston. 
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those of others. Witness the courteous 
thanks to his wife, and listen to—no, 
close the door, no outsider shall listen 
to the courtly compliments which ac- 
company his expressions of regret that 
she cannot accompany him, her health 
not admitting exposure to the even- 
ing air. Give him his embroidered 
and fragrant handkerchief, and the 
snuff-box, important to a gentleman as 
the fan to a lady. He must hasten 
away. 

Very early hours were then observed 
both in going to and returning from a 
ball. And he must be punctually on 
the spot, for some last consultations 
with his brother managers. 

As a pendant to this little sketch, I 
would like to present a finished lady. 
But, with suspended pen, I pause at the 
threshold of her apartment, hesitating 
to enter into further detail. I pro- 
mise, however, this shall be my only 
portrait of a young gentlewoman of that 
poe When we reach Concert Hall, 

will deal only with the matrons. 

I have lingered so long in doubt, that 
the toilet is quite completed. A 
young sister running lightly before, to 
open and close the doors, and Molly 
carefully lifting and guarding the train, 
the lady descends. from an upper 
apartment, where she has kindly re- 
deemed a promise by displaying the 
pretty dress to her aged nurse, now 
crippled and infirm. We find her in 
the drawing-room, the centre of an ad- 
miring group. With the exception of 
the decrepit and invalid dependent, all 
of the household are collected to com- 
ment and admire. Mother and aunt 
look with approving eyes, and young 
sisters with unenvious pride. Dusky 
forms linger modestly at the door-way, 
and even Irish Thomas loiters and 
gazes, while arranging the wood-fire 
upon its antique irons. Molly holds a 
light, and, quite entranced, forgets the 
proprieties of place and presence, while 
uttering exclamations of delighted ap- 
proval, 

The dress is made and trimmed ac- 
cording to the last received accounts of 
Parisian modes. It is ornamented with 
three white flounces of gauzy tissue. 
Cut very long, they are gathered from 
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the edge, at frequent intervals, to the re- 
quisite depth; each festoon or scallop 
being held in place by a small cluster 
of Ttalian roses, no larger than the 
prairie roses of our Western. forests. 
The shoe is of white kid, surmounted 
by an oval buckle of chased gold, with 
a setting of Bristol stones. The heels 
are high as they can possibly be worn. 
I should probably be Risoredited, did I 
venture to name the number of inches 
they would measure.* They are faced 
with white to match the shoe, and, taper- 
ing to a point no larger than a New 
York shilling, are, therefore, not con- 
spicuous ; in fact, they are hidden from 
view by the descending train, which 
lightly sweeps the floor, but is not of an 
inconvenient length for dancing. . That 
most important article of attire, the 
hoop, is not large, probably no larger 
than the whale-bone apparatus worn at 
the present day. 

The bodice is cut square, long and 
tapering, and trimmed with gauze. The 
sleeves fit the arm, and are worn below 
the elbow. They are partially covered 
with gauze, and, above some trimmings 
of this material, is a band of ribbon, the 
long floating ends of which age through 
a small slide or buckle of the same pat- 
tern with those worn in the shoe. An- 
tique lace decorates the neck, and falls 
in a double frill from the edge of the 
sleeve. A bow of white ribbon is worn 
in front or at the side; it is long and 
flowing, and finished by those painted 
emblems I have before described. The 
golden eagle has been omitted on this 
sash, and, to hide the deficiency and 
supply a missing decoration, the an- 
tique chatelaine is worn, from which are 
suspended the enameled watch and ac- 
companying ornaments. The youn 
gentlewoman holds in her hand a fan o 
delicately painted kid, mounted in carv- 
ed ivory, in which is executed her 
cypher. 

One more little item, it is so strongly 
in contrast with our modern fashions : 
the dress is cut high on the ehoulder, 
while the glove is of a length which 
meets and passes under the sleeve—any 
separation from which was considered 
to show such deficiency of neat - 
ment that it was usually attached by 





* This pe: fashion of the time satisfactoril 
he wo' 


carriage of t 


accounts for the airy and very elegan 


t 
men of that day, the credit of which is usually given to the habit of sitting in 
high-backed chairs. The height of the heel inclining the 


there was a natural 


m forward, 
impulse to counterbalance this tendency, by throwing back the head and shoulders. 
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the dressing-maid with needle and 

thread. Thus the fair and rounded 

arm, from the snowy ame fo eon 
fingers, was, tho partially 

e at home, literally in full dress 

when for an evening-ball. 

But, all this time, where is the car- 
riage? It went early, to carry one of 
the managers, and was afterwards to 
bring the chaperone. Something has 
surely happened. Thomas watches at 
the front gate, and a little sister runs 
in and out through the hall-door with 
deceptive intelligence of approachin 
wheels. Time is wearing away, an 
the hour rapidly approaches when 
Washington, who was proverbially 
punctual, will be received at the en- 
trance of the hall. 

I will not detain my readers with the 
causes of the delay, to be regretted 
even at this distant period. Thomas 
rushes in, at length, with the welcome 
announcement. The mother carefully 
enwraps her daughter in the little sortie 
de bal, while Molly, thoughtful for the 
delicate shoe, stretches a drugget from 
the thouse-door to the steps of the 
carriage. 

CHAPTER I. 
“I would not sleep! I love to be 
Again in their fair company ; 
But, e’er my lips can bid them stay, 
pass and vanish quite away! 
Alas ! our memories may retrace 
Each circumstance of time and place, 
Season and scene come back again, 
And outward things unchanged remain.” 
Golden Legend. 

Concert HALL, in the last century, 
was said to offer the most commodious 
and elegant assembly-room to be found 
in the Union. Its exterior is still beau- 
tiful, though somewhat impaired by the 
neglect and dinge of passing years. 
The parties given there in the last cen- 
tury were usually very select, great 
pains being taken that they should 
not be over-crowded. Here was am- 
ple space for the graceful management 
of the hoop, and display of the sweep- 
ing train. Here, beside the regular 
assemblies, at frequent and stated in- 
tervals, were club-balls given by the 
bachelors; and another class of fes- 
tive entertainments, which seems to 
have gone by with the century—invi- 
tations being occasionally issued by 
some single gentleman, resident or 
stranger, who, desirous to acknowledge 
and return the civilities shown to him, 
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and having no suitable residence, sum- 
moned his friends to this beautiful hall. 

‘Tradition says these occasions were 
often very costly and splendid, varying 
in style and decoration in accordance 
with the taste or wealth of the host. 

On the evening selected for the en- 
tertainment given to Washington, we 
will suppose the carriage bearing our 
young gentlewoman has traversed the 
short distance to this well-known spot, 
and, with her friend or relative, she is 
ushered into a cloak-room on the lower 
Ome th h h 

ere, to their great chagrin, they 
are informed that the President has 
already arrived, and the managers are 
occupied in making ceremonious pre- 
sentations to him. And here we must 
suppose these ladies to be annoyingly 
detained, awaiting the leisure of some 
one of these gentlemen. 

I have not received the account of 
Washington’s entrance from an eye-wit- 
ness; but tradition (and from an authen- 
tic source) says, that the illustrious guest 
was met by the managers at the door, 
and ushered by them with ceremonious 
respect to his raised seat at the further 
extremity of the hall; that most of the ° 
guests had arrived early, in order to 
witness his entrance and share in the 
reception; that he was greeted and 
announced by appropriate music; and 
that each person in the ball-room rose 
and remained standing as he = up 
the room. Some persons of distinction 
were then pasene. or, if previously 
known, paid their respects to the Pre- 
sident. All the ladies present then 
pomeet in succession before him; each 

eing formally and particularly intro- 


duced to him by name, and to each he 


gave his hand. Some were already 
known to him, and to these, and per- 
haps to others, he océasionally ad- 
dressed a few words. Each lady, as 
she advanced, is believed to have been 
met and led forward by one of the mas- 
ters of ceremony, while another stood 
by the President’s side and announced 
her name. Each lady, as she passed, 
slowly bent in the low but stately cour- 
tesy of the old school. There was no 
hurry, no confusion—this the manners 
of the time would forbid. 

When we recall the noted beauty of 
the ladies of that day, and picture to 
ourselves the voluminous folds of their 

eculiar dress—the flowing saque, with 
its length of train; ‘the hoop of two 
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ells wide ;”” the sumptuous splendor of 
brocade, and paduasoy, and velvet, and 
quilted satin; the oy additional height 
gained from the shoe, and the style of 
head-dress then most in vogue; the 
superb and lofty carriage, the manner 
dignified and noble—we must admit this 
antiquated ceremonial to have been a 
most beautiful spectacle, and full of in- 
terest to us (I had almost said) their 
degenerate descendants. 

Washington is believed to have stood, 
during this formal presentation, in front 
of the raised dais, where was placed his 
chair of state. A programme of these 
proceedings had been previously ar- 
ranged by the managers; and, with the 
consideration and respect then paid to 
age and rank, they had, with much tact 
and discrimination, arranged that such 
ladies, either residents or strangers, as 
were most distinguished, should, with- 
out apparent design, be placed in the 
upper part of the hall. Thus, being 
nearest to the President, they were first 
presented. 

While this beautiful pageantry weoape 
through the hall, we return to the cloak- 
room. The two ladies, having no escort, 

. are still waiting. Custom would forbid 
their entering, unattended, a public as- 


sembly. Message after message has 
baller 


gone up to the ‘oom; but, possibly, 
while the managers were. so occupied, 
they have not been delivered, and certain- 
ly not attended to. Of the matronly 
companion of our young Bostonian, no 
tradition remains. Name, rank, and 
appearance are equally lost. As these 
pages, however, are intended to com- 
memorate the costume, as well as the 
manners of the time, I will venture 
to describe particularly an antiquated 
dress which I have examined, and 
know to have been worn by a lady of 
that period, who frequently filled the 
position of chaperone. Partly because 
this paper may in future be referred to 
as authority in such matters, and partly 
that I like to give individuality to my 
characters, it will be pleasanter to 
picture the lady under this antiquated 
guise—which, indeed, she might have 
worn—than as the indistinct and 
shadowy personage she has hitherto 
appeared. 

he material is of white silk, bro- 
eaded in stripes, and also in lightly 
scattered wreaths and bouquets of 
many hues, but with flowers of minute 
size, so that the effect is not gaudy. 
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The bodice is cut high on the back and 
shoulder, square and low in front, and 
appears to have been laced across an 
embroidered chemisette; a —— i 
of ribbon passes round the neck 
down the sides of the bodice, and also 
on the edge of the open dress, which is 
only attached to the body at the back, 
and terminates in a long train; the 
sleeves come a little below the elbow, 
and the petticoat is of the same mate- 
rial; the whole contains a sufficient 
number of yards for two moderate 
dresses —an apron of black lace ac- 
companied this dress, wrought in pat- 
tern, and finished with a wide flounce 
tapering at the side—the shoes were 
of white kid, trimmed with plaited rib- 
bon, To complete this attire, we must 
imagine rich on the sleeves, and 
standing around the neck; also a 
folded gauze handkerchief, or, if the 
wearer was quite advanced, a lace 
mantilla, with powdered hair, perhaps 
drawn over a cushion and ornament- 
ed with feathers and jewels, or, with 
more simple tastes, surmounted by a 
full-dress cap, with lace mitts, and 
large and handsome fan—and we have 
a fair specimen of the appearance of 
the New-England matron at this period 
of the last century. 

Two of the managers at length make 
their appearance. They are in high 
spirits, and congratulate each other on 
the entire success, so. far, of their ar- 
——- for the evening. 

he ladies so long delayed, naturally 
express their regret at losing the intro- 
duction they had been promised, to 
Washington, and learn, to their great 
astonishment, it is the intention of 
these gentlemen to take them directly 
up —e the centre of the hall and 
resent them at once to the President.. 
ey entreat not to be made so con- 
spicuous, but the self-willed 
pertinaciously insist on carrying out 
their own views; and theirs was au- 
thority which, though brief, was not te 
be resisted. They were autocrats on 
their own ground. 

They pass up the stair-way. The 
chaperone of course takes precedence ; 
but both ladies pause in some dismay 
at the entrance of the brilliantly-lighted 
ball-room. However un and 
embarrassing the circumstances, we 
must suppose that, having once cross- 
ed‘the threshold, and passed thro 
the crowd of gentlemen loitering at 
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door-way, they were able to summon to 
their aid the self-possession and dignity 
then so sedulously cultivated. In order 
to realize how trying the ordeal, we must 
remember that, lest any lady should be 
crowded or forgotten, all who were pre- 
sent had formed, as it were, in line— 
the gentlemen escorting them forward 
in long succession on one side of the 
room, and after the presentation they 
had passed on to the opposite side. 
Most of the gentlemen, meantime, hav- 
ing had other opportunities of paying 
their respects to the President, had 
fallen back in order better to view the 
ceremony, so that the centre of the hall 
was nearly vacant. 

Araised dais, canopied over with cost- 
ly tapestry, was at the upper extremity 
of the hall. The background and drape- 

, the couch or chairs, and even the 

oor was, I am told, covered with the 
same rare and beautiful material, which, 
though rich and unusual, was arranged 
simply, gracefully, and in perfect taste. 
This little dais, or staging, was of such 
a height that the President when seated 
could easily converse with those who 
were standing around him. But he did 
not occupy it while standing himself, as 
it placed him at an inconvenient eleva- 
tion above his friends. Therefore he 
could not rise, but simply bent his head 
in acknowled ging any further introduc- 
tions. His manner is recalled at this 
day, as very gentle, and his voice re- 
membered as clear and pleasant. His 
countenance and bearing have left a 
more distinct impression than his dress ; 
but it was black, and the material ap- 
pears to have been velvet, with rich lace 
and handsome shoe and knee-buckles. 

Washington was seated when the 
group advanced, of which I have before 
spoken. I love to portray to myself the 
delicate and maidenly figure I have al- 
ready sketched, as, her head bent in 
graceful reverence, with drooping eyelid 
and kindling cheek, she stood for a 
few moments before the hero so beloved 
and honored. The downcast eye, humid 
with one glistening tear, the result of so 
much emotion, lost in a glad, pleased 
smile, when her hand rested for a mo- 
ment in his, and she listened to a few 
words of kindly greeting. 

Though pleasant to recount the per- 
sonal experience of a youthful belle, this 
is the last glimpse the writer can afford 
of the young Bostonian, in whose an- 
ticipations and preparations we have so 
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closely sympathized. She passes on, 
and is lost to view in the crowd of her 
outhful cotemporaries, bearing away, 
owever, from the brilliant scene many 
a cherished recollection—recalled with 
pleasure in the vicissitudes of a prolong. 
ed life. 

The return of the managers, who are 
full of animation, removes something of 
formality or stiffness, which so much 
ceremony had necessarily shed over the 
scene, though, during their short ab- 
sence, the sunny face and genial man- 
ner of their associate, Mr. Russel, have 
done wonders. He has spoken to every- 
body, offering respectful homage where 
it was due, and distributing smiles, com- 
pliments, and playful jests wherever 
they are appropriate or acceptable. He 
neglects none of his multifarious duties, 
and appears to possess a sort of general 
ubiquity. 

As nearly as I can discern, looking 
back so far, he wears a suit of a dark, 
rich color, like mulberry or claret, with 
something very resplendent about him. 
Whether this glitter is from gold em- 
broidery upon the vest, or a sort of 
refulgence—an emanation from the 
heart and spirit of the man, all aglow 
to-night—I cannot undertake to decide. 

There are many here with something 
of military display in dress and decora- 
tion. Heroic days were those which 
preceded these brilliant festivities, and 
many are here to-night who accompa- 
nied their peerless chief through dark 
and trying hours, many with whom, like 
the elder manager, this was no mere 
holiday garb, and whose wearers were 
something more and better than carpet 
knights. 

Children and dchildren, or, per- 
haps, still later descendants, might not 
approve the introduction here of their 
family names. Therefore, selecting 
from among those ladies who were the 
local celebrities of the time, I feel only 
at liberty to speak of Mrs. Hancock, 
who, as the wife of a public functionary, 
has already been noticed in print. She 
was a lady of distinguished presence, 
very stately and commanding, with 
much personal beauty, and occasional 
hauteur of carriage. She was fond of 
dress, and usually appeared in public in 
much sumptuousness of costume. To- 
night the writer will not venture into de- 
tails, but believes her dress to have been a 
brocade, the tissue of which was Peat, 
of green or blue silk, and partly of gold; 
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over this brilliant surface lay sprinkled, 
in the fashion of the time, bouquets of 
softly varied hue, embossed or finished 
with gold. 

It was a custom of the time to distin- 
guish a bride by marked and particular 
attention. On her first public appear- 
ance, after marriage, at an evening par- 
ty, she was expected to open the festi- 
vities, either in a minuet or by leading 
in the contradance, and was usually the 
star of. the evening, assuming much 
dignity and great elegance of attire. 
Matrons of long standing and acknow- 
ledged rank welcomed the young debu- 
tante into their circle, and, on such 
occasions, cordially yielded her preced- 
ence. Sometimes, two or more stars 
rose at once on the social horizon, 
their conflicting claims te these honors 
being very nicely adjusted by the dis- 
criminating masters of ceremony. The 
beautiful occasion of which I write was 
ornamented, tradition says, by the pres- 
ence of a newly-married lady, of dis- 
tinguished personal appearance, accom- 
plished, elegant, and highly educated. 
Both bride and bridegroom belonged to 
families of some local prominence; but, 
on an evening like this, illustrated by 
the presence of so many strangers, the 
lady, though a favorite and much ad- 
mired, very quietly yielded the honors, 
hers by prescriptive right. 

A royal squadron of France was lying 
in the harbor, and the French admiral 
was present, with numerous ladies and 
gentlemen of his suite. These strangers 
were offered every mark of distinction, 
every proof of respect and regard, pre- 
cedence being given them on all possible 
occasions. 

Some of these gentlemen must have 
been actively engaged in our revolution- 
ary contest; for, tradition says, they 
wore, among other decorations, a bald 
eagle, the badge of the Cincinnati So- 
ciety, suspended on its blue and white 
ribbon, emblematic of the union of Ame- 
rica with France. 

Before we open the ball, I wish to al- 
lude to the published remarks of a 
foreign traveler, who, at a period ante- 
cedent to this, criticised the dancing of 
the Boston ladies, though he admitted 
their preéminent beauty. But manners 
and customs had changed since more 
than a hundred years ago. Mr. Peter 
Pelham, “over against the Quaker 
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meeting-house in Lindel’s Row,” 
taught dancing to our mothers’ grand- 
mothers, while his wife* assisted him in 
pevenes over a little shop where he 

isposed of “ The best Virginia Tobac- 
co, Cut Pigtail, and Spun, of all sorts, 
by Wholesale and Retail,a t the cheap- 
est Rates. Also Snuff.” 

Perhaps there were ‘too many 
strings to his bow,’’ to enable it to do 
its best execution in the dancing-master’s 
hand, as legends say he varied his oc- 
cupations by teaching writing and arith- 
metic, also. 

Tn the days of which I write, Concert 
Hall was not reserved exclusively for 
evening festivities, but, on its springy 
floor, old Master Turner, of honored 
memory, presided over the graces, and 
taught deportment and etiquette to the 
rising generation of his time. Here 
were practiced the profound and courtly 
bows, the low but stately courtesies of 
this truly old school. The young peo- 
ple were on their own ground when in- 
troduced to the evening assembly. Mas- 
ter Turner exacted great respect from 
his pupils, and always paid them the 
compliment of appearing at his school 
in powdered wig, with all the parapher- 
nalia of full dress. He was driven to 
the door in his own vehicle, attended by 
his black servant, who had charge of the 
violin. 

His name_is well remembered in the 
region where I write, as the son inherit- 
ed his father’s profession, and taught 
till within the present century. Both 
were of good standing, or, a more ap- 
propriate phrase, good footing, in socie- 
ty, belonging to the clubs and other 
respectable associations of their day. 
But the father was, emphatically, a gen- 
tleman—conscientious, punctilious, and 
dignified. The mothers of that da: 
intrusted the formation of their chil. 
dren’s manners to one who not only 
taught the outward graces, but was ca- 
pable of instilling the more sterling and 
noble qualities of chivalry, of honor, and 
of true courtesy. He would have quite 
scorned to teach those committed to his 
charge the t dances of Europe. 
I have made this mention of the old 
teacher because he had trained many 
who were the ornaments of this particu- 
lar occasion. 

One more little sketch ere the dance 
commences. I wish to make you ac- 





* Mrs. Peter P. was grandmother to Lord Lyndhurst, Chancellor of England. 
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quainted with Belstead, the head musi- 
cian. He was peerless in his way. No 
music was inspiriting like his, especially 
late in the evening, when more inspirited 


himself. Before playing, he usually call- : 


ed for something to moisten the strings, 
and never considered his elbow suffici- 
ently pliant until he had taken what he 
called ** the bender ;’’ perhaps he origin- 
ated the term since become so familiar. 
He knew each individual upon the floor ; 
had his prejudices and his favorites ; was 
fall of spicy anecdotes and witty com- 
ments, and, with true instinct, could 
prophecy the triumphant belle fore- 

owed in the youthful and unprac- 
ticed debutante. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say, 
that a certain set of gay young gentle- 
men amused themselves, at times, by 
plying him with potent draughts, thus 
encouraging his genial and communica- 
tive moods. 

Tn short, to speak in plain language, 
he was notoriously ‘apt to get fud- 
died ;” but, in such a way, as to make 
his auditors and himself nearly equally 
merry. To-night, especially at a later 
hour, he—was—I regret to make the 
statement—but truth compels me to say 
—he was decidedly tipsy. Not so, 
however, as to lose, in any degree, his 
serene self-possession, or a fit sense of 
the dignity of the occasion. 

What we should now consider a very 
early hour, was usually named in the 

_ last century on the cards of invitation, 
and not merely as a form—people really 
went at the appointed time. 

It would seem our ancestors met to 
enjoy conversation as well as dancing; 
and, notwithstanding the old-fashioned 
ceremonial belonging to the time, these 
were really social oecasions, bringing 
eee ar. Beco of various age, who 
could depend on meeting his co- 
temporaries and friends. The ladies 
liked to display their rich trains previ- 
ous to looping them up for the dance; 
and there was always a gentle current 
of motion, as they swept up and down 
the margin of the hall, receiving the 

ting of their friends, or acknowledg- 
ing the presentation of strangers—cere- 
monies and particular introductions be- 
ing more in vogue in those polite days 
than in our own. It will be seen the 
dancing did not commence at once, but 
when sufficient time had been allowed 
for all this preliminary etiquette and 
display, a low, warning note was heard 
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from Belstead’s violin, and a slight stir 
and rustling might be observed among 
those who expected to occupy the floor. 

At home, if a lady’s free movements 
were impeded by her train, it was 
caught hastily up and drawn through 
the pocket-hole, bringing the fullness 
on one side, and giving a very airy and 
jaunty effect to the figure. It could 
thus be easily and quickly dropped, the 
wearer at once regaining her usual state 
on the approach of a visitor. In the 
ball-room, a more careful arrangement 
was necessary, and the train, except- 
ing for a minuet, was made to fold 
under at a suitable length, being there 
secured by a loop, or some other con- 
venient fastening. Young ladies ap- 
plied to each other for assistance, and 
might be seen on every side, carefully 
adjusting the folds of each other's 
dress, and giving a graceful flow to the 
rich drapery. One of the duties of a 
chaperone was, to see that the train of 
her youthful charge was properly ad- 
justed—and it was a pees pe at- 
tention to offer a stranger. e stately 
minuet de la cour danced, or rather per- 
formed by two individuals, was then 
considered the most appropriate and 
elegant mode of commencing, or, as 
they phrased it, opening a ball. 

The minuet has long been a popular 
tradition; but another manner of com- 
mencing evening festivities, more pecu- 
liar, perhaps, to New England, has 
never, I believe, had so wide a circula- 
tion. I allude to the ‘“ drawn-danice,” 
where the chance partner was obtained 
by a species of lottery. Those famous 
old assemblies at Concert Hall usually 
commenced in this way, and very possi- 
bly it was one reason for the early and 
punctual attendance. It was a favorite 
custom, there being always great ex- 
citement and amusement for the spec- 
tators, as well as those more nearly 
concerned, in the odd chances or happy 
hits that would naturally occur. In 
many ways it promoted a general ease 
and hilarity. It brought out all the 
dancers on the floor at once, giving to 
all the opportunity of easily greeting 
their friends as they: came in contact 
in the changing figures of the dance. 
Strangers, or diffident young gentlemen 
not yet at home in society, were saved 
the embarrassment of seeking a partner, 
and to young ladies, with no pretensions 
to belleship, but some confidence in 
their own powers of pleasing if once 
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brought forward, it secured the certain- 
ty of at least one, and I believe two 
dances. The great caution used in 
my subscribers to these balls, 
made this amusing custom quite un- 
objectionable, and not so inconsistent, 
as we might imagine, with a certain 
degree of exclusiveness, then practiced. 
As this was not one of the stated and 
regular assemblies, but an entertain- 
ment. given in honor of the President, 
it had been considered more elegant to 
commence the dancing with a minuet; 
but, after some conferring among the 
managers, the innovation is set aside— 
partly, I am inclined to think, in com- 

liance with an expressed desire of the 
President, who might have feared the 
unusual ceremony which marked his 
reception would give a character of form- 
ality or restraint to the evening; and, 
perhaps, with the foreigners present, he 
might be desirous of seeing the, at that 
time, popular drawn-dance. 

The announcement was received 
with pleasure, and little vases, contain- 
taining numbered cards, were passed 
round the hall, the blank sides alone 
being visible, and those intended for 
ladies differing from the others in color 
or character. No c.e was pressed to 
take a ticket, but the opportunity was 
offered to all. 

When the cards were distributed, 
trains adjusted, etc., Col. Bradford 
called out the numbers, in this way: 
“Number one, a lady,” ‘* Number one, 
a gentleman.” The lady, advancin 
a few steps, was promptly met, and le 
forward to her place by one of the 
managers—number one, a gentleman, in 
the mean time coming forward to meet 
his destined partner. If there was no 
previous acquaintance, and the parties 
wished it, they were introduced to each 
other by one of the masters of ceremo- 
ny; and, if this was not done, I am 
told, the chance partner was not neces- 
sarily a future acquaintance. Numbers 
two, three, four, etc., successively 
follow, till two long contradances reach 
to the extremity of the hall. 

Certain ladies, who have been previ- 
ously requested to hold themselves in 
reserve, were now led by their fathers to 
the heed of the two dances. Mr. F. 
led to this place of honor the French 
lady who was expected to open the 
ball, some other dame of distinction 
taking precedence in the parallel-dance. 
Tradition does not say what favorite 
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air was selected by the lady who took 
the lead ; but, as a customary attention, 
she was requested to name the tane, 
which Col. Bradford proceeded to order 
of the band. 

At a si from this gentleman, 
Belstead, having now sufficiently bathed 
his elbow, drew one long note from his 
expressive violin, which said, as plainly 
as note could speak, “ Now, ladies and 
gestenen, your best courtesies and 

ws,” and the whole array of ladies 
sunk at once in courtesies so profound 
that, with some, it would seem, as in 
some weird Blitz-like experiment, there 
was danger of their being swallowed up 
and lost to mortal view, in the sw 
amplitude of their own hoops. Suc 
fears, however, must have soon 
set at rest, as the ually emerged, 
the erect and well- ced heads rising 
again to the previous altitude given 
them by the high-heeled shoes. The 
long files of gentlemen facing their 
partners acknowledged and returned 
these courtesies with reverential bows— 
sufficiently described, when I say the 
were of the old régime. How many 
my readers can remember when mak- 
ing an obeisance was familiarly called 
“making the manners”’—and not alto- 
gether inappropriately, as the breedi 
and spirit of the individual were mark 
in some degree, by the style of the bow 
or courtesy. 

This opening ceremony being accom- 
plished, the music fairly commenced, 
and, if not so ‘‘ dreamy” and “ entranc- 
ing” as the more cultivated music of the 
present day (I quote, I believe, the usual 
descriptive phrases), it was very pleas- 
ing, having, Iam assured, a Pe gayer 
and more exhilarating character, with 
decidedly more dance in it. Need I 
describe here the much-maligned contra- 
dance, for which Iam greatly inclined 
to enter a ome 1—combining, as it did, 
the social character given by the oppor- 
tnnity of rapid conversations with pass- 
ing friends, and e ing movement, 
that safety-valve for exuberant joyous- 
ness, with plenty of space to expand 
and iy ga wonder it was popular 
in its day. 

It lingered long, and seemed to be 
almost one of our institutions, but those 
who recall it in the early part of the 
present century (after the quadrille 
was domesticated envng, oe) knew little 
of its pristine charm. The ugliness of 
the prevailing style of dress at that 
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time, the bad taste of the wigs of false 
hair, the ungracefully short waists and 

ly short skirts, so different from 
the stately array of the earlier period, 
together with the black coats —for 
black had come to be the prevailing 
color with gentlemen—must alone have 
made a marked difference. And with 
newer fashions and feelings, the whole 
spirit and character of the dance had 
passed away. In time it lost even its 
name; and, banished to rustic localities, 
was aptly recognized as the “country” 
dance. 

But we go back to the opening dance 
of this particular evening, now drawin 
to aclose. Those whom we saw ainead 
at the head, and taking the lead in 
passing down the long files, have re- 
gained their original position at the top; 
and Belstead, taking cognizance of this 
fact, acts as if under advice from Capt. 
Cuttle—‘* When found make a note’”— 
by making immediately a very lengthy 
and particular note, indeed. Ceremo- 
nious bows and courtesies are again ex- 
changed, and the gentlemen lead their 
partners from the floor by the tips of 
their white-gloved fingers. 

Mr. Jonathan Freeman was said to 
dance the minuet more elegantly than 
any other native resident of Boston. I 
trust no nice old gentleman of ninety 
odd years, or thereabouts, will consider 
himself aggrieved or personally slighted. 
“T tell the tale as ’twas told to me ;’ 
and, at all events, he was selected by 
his confreres for this conspicuous ex- 
hibition. 

The dance was previously planned, 
and, I believe, practiced, by the parties, 
bat in accordance, I conclude, with 
some long-forgotten etiquette of the 
day. The gentleman proceeded to ask 
formal permission from the Marquis de 
Traversay for a minuet with his wife. 
The marquis, who at the moment was 
in conversation with the President, fg 
course looked quite unconscious of a 
previous discussion and preparation. 
Taking an airy pinch of snuff, with a 
French bow and ready ‘ Oui, oui, mon- 
sieur,’’ he accorded his gracious sanc- 
tion. 

When this punctilio had been ob- 
served, the lady was led by her partner 
to the extremity of the room, opposite 
the raised seat of our distinguished 

est. It was necessary the centre of 
the floor should be cleared, as for waltz- 
ing at the present day; and while the 
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other managers are effecting this, as we 
superintended, in a former chapter, the 
toilet of the gentleman, in all justice, 
I should hasten to describe that of the 
lady, premising that this shall be the 
last costume of the evening into which 
I shall venture to initiate my readers. 
Her dress, I am told, was of black vel-” 
vet, terminating in a long train, lined 
with white satin. It was much orna- 
mented with lace and jewels, and worn 
open in the fashion of the day. The 
under-dress was of white satin, richly 
trimmed. On the side was the indis- 
pensable bow, the long ends of which 
were delicately painted, by her own fair 
hand, with French and American em- 
blems—the laurel wreath encircling the 
name of Washington. Her hair was 
dressed full, craped, puffed, curled, and 
well powdered. A little on one side 
was a hat, I am told, of straw, and sup- 
pose to have been Leghorn, as Mrs. 
Adams, in her published letters, dated 
not far from this time, speaks of such as 
worn by herself and daughter while at 
the English court. An aigrette of 
white plumes was gracefully disposed 
on one side ; and among the ornaments 
of the hat—mostly of white satin—was 
one of black velvet, intended, probably, 
as a relief, or back-ground, for the 
diamond eagle, which clasped, and ap- 
pesantly. held, the feathers in place. 

rawn through the hair, on the side not 
shaded by the hat, was a white ribbon, 
on which sparkled the initials G. W. 
The lady and her dress were much 
commended, more especially as, with 
French tact and, I doubt not, true feel- 
ing, a part of her profuse splendor of 
diamonds was made to illustrate our 
national emblem, and implied a compli- 
ment to our national chief. 

We left this very striking couple 
standing side by side at the lower part 
of the hall. Their arms are quietly 
In one hand the gentleman 
carries his chapeau; and the lady has 
not forgotten her fan—both articles ap- 
pear to have been essential to the prop- 
er execution of the dance. Imagine at 
this moment the most entire silence 
reigns throughout the assembly, till 
Col. Bradford at length raises his 
hand, as a signal to the expectant 
leader. 

A light tap was heard from Belstead’s 
foot, and Mr. F. put on his hat; but 
with the first low tone from the speak- 
ing violin, the partners turned towards 
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each other, and at the first emphatic 
note, he took it off again, with a pro- 
found and expregsive bow, gracefully 
acknowledged by the lady, who extend- 
ed to him the hand for which he ap- 
peared to sue. He led her to the 
centre of the hall; her train, as they 
advanced, dragged “in slow length” 
upon the floor. Here, I am told, they 
‘passed and repassed’”’—probably, to 
the initiated, the phrase is full of mean- 
ing. They advanced, they retreated, 
with many genuflexions and other 
graceful movements belonging to the 
dance, all in harmony with the slow 
and very peculiar music. 

It was considered an accomplishment 
properly to manage the train, without 
allowing it to be too engrossing: and 
there was one backward, retreating 
movement, where, in a private circle, it 
would have been carelessly hung upon 
the arm, but here required the use of 
both hands, being lifted and held at 
each, edge, ready.to fall at the proper 
moment. 

Occasionally the partners turned 
away from each other, the figure carry- 
ing them off to the sides of the hall, 
when the gentleman would put on his 
hat, as if, having made his last congé, 
he was about to go home; but it was 
always raised as he again faced his 
partner, and swept the floor as he ap- 
proached her. The lady, in the mean 
time, taking cognizance, over her 
shoulder, of the gentleman’s movements, 
daintily lifted her train, or swept it 
aside, as she slowly turned to receive 
and acknowledge his deferential bow, 
according him, it seemed, just sufficient 
grace to induce him to continue the 
respectful homage. 

This beautiful dance would naturally 
be influenced by the character of the 
performers ; and as the “* songs without 
words,’? so stimulating to the imagina- 
tion, are the very poetry of music, so, 
in such hands as these, and managed as 
it was that night, the expressive dance 
must have seemed the very poetry of 
motion. To the imaginations of some, 
it might have read as the lingering 
parting of lovers; to others, as of a 
captive princess in the castle of a noble 
knight; or a Calypso-like enchantress, 
weaving Circean spells for some new 
Telemachus ; or a courtier suing to his 
queen, where questions of life and death 
might hang upon the issue. 

But the stately measure is trod; the 
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last reverential bow is made, and the 
lady led respectfully back to, her hus- 
band and friends, her partner express- 
ing his profound sense of the honor 
accorded him The compliments offer- 
ed to the Marchioness de Traversay 
were received with grace and ease ; and 
among them, I am told, was a courteous 
expression of pleasure, from a source 
which would give it unusual value. 

I cannot say, with decision, if there 
were other minuets, or if the drawn- 
dance was repeated—I think not—but 
the cotillon had been taught for years at 
Master Turner's school, and was danced 
at intervals through the remainder of 
the evening; perhaps, introduced by 
the French guests, or, more probably, 
offered as a courteous attention—a 
graceful hospitality —intended to remind 
them of home. 

What would my youthful readers 
make of an announcement like this? 
‘Gentlemen will now please to take 
their partners for a voluntary.” A 
contradance, where a gentleman could 
choose his own -vis-d-vis, was distin- 


guished in this way from the dance by 


lot; and the usual form of invitation 
was: “Miss » will you do me 
the honor to carry down this voluntary 
with me?” 

And, now, I imagine my readers ra- 
pidly turning the pages, glancing for- 
ward, in haste, to find my bill of fare at 
the supper-table. The hour has evi- 
dently arrived, but I grieve to say I 
have no materials wherewith to prepare 
a banquet worthy the occasion and the 
guests. In the lapse of many years, 
the supper has evidently run into so 
many others, belonging to different 
periods, that I demur at offering readers 
of taste and refinement so heterogeneous 
a mixture. 

Though I hesitate to open the door 
of the supper-room, I firmly believe, and 

mend it to the implicit belief of 
eader, that the arrangements were 

all that could be desired or expected; 
that every proper observance of etiquette 
or precedence was strictly attended to 
by the punctilious managers; that some 
stately march was played as the guests 
passed to the banqueting-room; that 
comfortable seats were provided for all 
at the table; to say nothing of knives 
and forks—water-ice being, probably, 
less in requisition than hot roast ducks. 
I feel assured, also, that healths were 
pledged, and the occasion animated by 
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an interch of sentiment and flow of 
wit; and believe it would have been in 
keeping with the manners of the time 
if the entertainment had been varied and 
enlivened by vocal music. 

I will also allow my readers to glance 
into a side room, where hot chocolate 
and Boston milk-biscuit have been 
served through the evening, lest inquiries 
should be made in vain for this last- 
named dainty, which, for aught I know, 
was inherited from our Puritan ancestry. 
Iam grieved to say, it has been quite 
erowded out in the present century by 
French comfits, etc., etc. 

As the evening wore on, and the 
dancing recommenced, it took a gayer 
tone, but never lost, in any degree, its 
character of Propriety, elegance, and 
requirement. The contradance was 
not necessarily stately and formal, 
though the initiatory dances of a public 
assembly were, I am told, usually of this 
character ; but, with change of time and 
tune, and corresponding changes of 
Sprre, they became, towards the close 
of a gay evening, most animated and 
vivacious. The Virginia reel has some- 
thing of the character of the gayest of 
these old dances. But though, on other 
occasions, the light dancers might sweep 
down the hall, if not quite with the wild 
rush of the galoppe, yet as buoyantly 
and as merrily, to-night there was too 
much d taste and true feeling for 
any exhibition of extreme hilarity ; nor 
would the masters of ceremony—or shall 
we now call them masters of the revels 
—have sanctioned any exuberance of 
spirits, which might be construed into 
want of respect or consideration for the 
President, who had but recently lost his 
mother. 

I have no account of Washirgton’s 
departure from the ball, and suppose he 
must have quietly left during the dance. 


There was great propriety in offeri 
this féte to the chieftain when, | 
many a sleepless, anxious night, 
watched over and guarded the once 
seemingly doomed city. When rescued 
and prosperous, it was an appropriate 
compliment, a fit testimonial from the 
ladies of Boston to the champion who 
had secured to them the ease, serenity, 
and happiness he this evening wit- 
nessed. 

The writer of this paper has been 
long familiar with some of the prepara- 
tions for, and much of the detail of, this 
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interesting and beautiful occasion—from 
early childhood it has been an “ oft- 
told tale’—and, though unable to re- 
cord each minute particular, has wished 
to preserve its memory from entire obli- 
vion; aiming less to sketch a brilliant 
but undefined scene, giving play to the 
po ew than to offer a vivid and 
truthful picture of a féte, the most me- 
morable and splendid ever given in the 
capital of New England, and which, if 
not found in historic annals, is in some 
measure worthy of a place there ; for it 
helps to show the spirit of the time, and 
how the hearts of all went out to him 
who was at once ruler and citizen of a 
great republic. 

But the night wears on, the clock 
strikes two—a warning note—which 
says, it is time to wind up our ball. The 
voice of merriment is hushed, the musi- 
cian’s bow is loosened, his instrument 
unstrung. 

The Ball is over, and where now are 
all the stately = we have summoned 
back to life? ‘The governor has come 
down from his chair of state; the judge 
from his bench; the president from 
his lofty position; the sword of the 
great general rusts in its scabbard; 
the weary dancers—sleep. If, by 
chance, one should yet linger, the light 
foot must have lost its fleetness, the 
hand forgotten its cunning. The head, 
once bent in homage to our peer- 
less chieftain, droops heavily with the 
weight of many years. The skillful 
coiffeur is no longer needed. No mortal 
hand sheds the snows that have whiten- 
ed it for many a winter. 

A stable now occupies the spot, where 
we sympathized with the solicitudes 
and watched the preparations and deli- 
cate adornment of a youthful belle. 
The once —— street, with its shade 
trees and deep inclosures, is now a nar- 
row, noisy, and crowded thoroughfare. 
Th glory of Concert Hall, too, has de- 
P . Where the fairest and loveliest 
of the land trod with grace and dignity 
the antique measures of a former cen- 
tury, Ethiopian mimics perform their 
grotesque, fantastic dances, and there 
the swarthy minstrels pour melodies, 
quaint, whimsical, and extravagant, 
yet, sometimes, with utterance sad and 
plaintive, as of human hearts sobbin 
with irrepressible anguish, aching, an 
breaking, complainingly asking for re 
lief, which this world cannot give. 





THE OLD 


ADOBE: 


A ROMANCE PERHAPS. 


FEATURE in the San Francisco of 
1849 was the ‘‘ Old Adobe” on the 
Plaza. Between Rincon and Clarke’s 
Points were many more sightly edifices, 
but I doubt if any half so storied in 
stirring associations. With its sturdy 
brown walls, its low-descending roof, 
tiled after the true rancho model, its 
rickety porch with planks all adrift, 
its much whittled railings and posts, its 
square-set windows with their deep 
sills, and its dusty door forever wide, 
hospitable by rust—the ‘‘ Old Adobe” 
seemed set in the midst of the Plaza, 
right over against the Parker House, 
as a sort of public shingle, contributed 
by lazy, good-natured, old Yerba Buena 
to the slashing but inventive jack- 
knives of Young San Francisco. 
Overlooking the Plaza from the veran- 
dah, you had before you, across the midst 
of the open space, the Parker House, 
famous as the first of Californian hotels, 
fit to be so called; and next it, on the 
corner of Kearney and Washington 
streets, the El Dorado, phenix of many 
fires. On your left, amidships in the 
North side ‘of the square, was the 
original Alta California office, and ad- 
joining it, the Bella Union and Washing- 
ton Hall, infamous—the first as a cut- 
throats’ gambling-house,resort of bowie- 
knife, revolver, and slung-shot bravos ; 
the latter, as a stew of cheap prostitu- 
tion. To your right, and furthest off, 
was the old City Hotel, where, as well 
as in -‘*Tammany” opposite, Sam 
Roberts erst mustered his Hounds, par- 
ading them in a chow-chow of Mexican 
and Chinese costume, and filing them 
through the bar-room, on horseback, to 
drink. Higher up, on the South side, 


was Sam Brannan’s office, where, later, Tos 


that redoubtable Mormon millionaire 
arraigned those same Hounds at the bar 
of public justice, and, revolver in hand, 
from the roof of his saucy little castle, 
made that reckless appeal to = 
indignation to bring out its ters. 
Quite near you, directly on your right, 
and best seen from the South end of 
the porch, was the little white frame 
School-house, which, soon breaking its 
early promise, became first a concert 
hall for Steve Massett’s entertainments, 
and afterward a police station for the 


entertainment of bad women and beasts. 
Still nearer to you, and interjacent as 
to the School-house and the Old Adobe, 
was the Alcalde's Office, where a rich 
and various assortment of Californian 
justice was kept constantly on hand, 
to be characteristically dispensed by a 
Leavenworth ora Geary. Right befo: 

ou was the original flag-staff—that 

unkumest of flag-staffs--whence floated 
Uncle Sam’s title-deed to the land of 
Ophir. ‘ 

But the most interesting object of all, 
that which stood for more that is purely 
San Franciscan than any other thing in 
town, was no further off than the South 
end of the verandah; you had but to 
walk that far to lay your hand upon it. 
A rough, but substantial upright, glori- 
fied with many of the sonorous names 
of Forty-Nine, now, alas, lost to the 
Custom-House and to history, sup 
ed the spine of the Old Adobe’s roof, 
and a beam, as rough and stout, cross- 
ing from rib to rib, formed with it a 
cross that once was put to a just but 
savage purpose; for from an arm of 
that same cross, one dark and danger- 
ous night, the Vigilance Committee, 
which had been but an idler’s rumor 
before, hung up the body of Jenkins, 
for a sign and a token that they were 
an actuality and a deadly force. 

How well I remember it all! The 
Monumental’s bell tolled, till every seo- 
ond citizen in hearing of its accusing 
voice confessed, in whisper to his own 
soul, his Eugene-Aramness, and was 
seized with a fiend-instigated impulse 
to go and give himself up. 

“ From its nailed coffin-prison 

The corpse had arisen, 
And in all its shroud vesture, 
With menacing gesture, 
And eye-balls that stared at them, 
Fi at them, glared at them, 
Tis layers, and shouted, 

alain 
Ta accents that thrilled then, 


billed te id 


Are 


I remember how Jenkins looked 
when he was led forth from the Com- 
mittee’s room into the street with the 
rope about his neck ; he was smoking the 
cigar Sam Brannan gave him when he 
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was asked if he had a last request to 
make, and he replied: ‘* No—Yes— 
Sam, I’ll take a cheroot, if you’ve got 
such a thing about you.” I remember 
how he looked under the Old Adobe 
beam, when Sam gave the word for 
“A long pull, and a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether—let every honest 
citizen be a hangman for once”—Jen- 
kins had let the cigar out, for he 
was dead. And “ we believe it is not 

rally known,” as the newspaper 
phrase is, that the first man hung by 
the San Francisco Vigilance Committee 
was dead before he was swung up, and 
the second, Stewart, was alive after he 
was cut down. 

But the Plaza was not utterly with- 
out its cheerful aspects ; and the glass 
eyes of the Old Adobe were gladdened 
with a graceful and a hopeful sight, 
when first they looked upon the Lady 
of San Francisco. 

There was not much of her. She 
was but a little one, and very quiet and 
harmless-looking in her precise rai- 
ment of saddest black ; br on ship- 
board, coming out, the material part of 
a tiny passenger had gone down mage | 
the sea-shells, and a tiny sprite ha 


flitted heavenward alone, like a strange, 


soli butterfly, such as sometimes 
visits lonely ships in the Gulf Stream, 
to fill the big hearts of swarthy seamen 
with special wonder, and many a ten- 
der, half-sad, self-reproachful memory 
of white cottages, and hedge-rows neat- 
ly clipt, and fragrant clover-banks 
alive with bees—but which very soon, 
straining its tender wings in the sun- 
shine, stretches seaward and skyward 
and is seen no more forever. 

They wore the ensign drooping, like 
a conscious thing, the day that baby 
died. Rude sailors sat for’ad, in the 
‘‘wateh below,’”’ and read the burial 
service, laying their heads together in 
squads, and listening in more than in- 
structed reverence to the “‘ Resurrection 
and the Life,” from the school-taught 
lips of a boatswain’s mate, forgetful of 
his official blasphemies. The captain’s 
clerk, a sturdy, handsome fellow, witha 
nor-west hail, a hearty social quality, 
and no weaknesses; forgot his last 
rough joke, and was under the weather 
that day; but he hoped no one but he 
knew how blurred was the page, and 
how unsteady the lines, when he drew 
his reluctant pen through the half of 
“Mrs, Blank and infant.” And after 
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many days, when the weather was geni- 
al, and her nurse persuasive, and the 
little lady 2 eon on deck again, pale, 
and sad-eyed, and quiet, and in her 
simplicity of sorrow and demure rai- 
ment seeming unwittingly to rebuke 
the selfish cheerfulness of some who 
might have forgotten her once or twice 
—then uncouth ‘ hands” looking at her 
askance, would, with a certain courtly 
awkwardness, and very modestly, per- 
form gallant things in her service; and 
competing passengers, in phrases as 
rough as Esau’s thigh, would approach 
her with ingenious anticipations of her 
half-formed wishes, and abundance of 
timely tendernesses ; until, at last, when 
the good ship sailed through the Golden 
Gate, she was won to exchange her 
self-absorption for a graceful pensive- 
ness, prettier, and even more com- 
manding, than a disordered sorrow. 


“Fall fathom five her darling lies ; 
Of his bones are corals made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him that can fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into sumething rich and strange!” 


And this was she who crossed the 
Plaza, one bright morning in the year 
of our Lord, Eighteen Hundred and 
Forty-nine. She leaned on the stout 
arm of her husband, an intelligent, gal- 
lant, dnpeneseening gentleman—though 
that was his baby that went down 
among the sea-shells, and he had no 
other for his sorrow. He had arrived 
a year before; his ventures had been 
lucky ; he had become a merchant of 
note, a man of water-lots and steam- 
boats, and shares in desirable sites at 
the head of navigation; and he had 
built a brave house to put his brave lit- 
tle wife in, and his baby-failure, in 
which he had invested such a sum of 
love. But he was not broken yet, nor 
dispirited, for he had not touched his 
original capital—she remained. 

hey crossed the Plaza diagonally, 
from Clay street to Dupont, and as 
they passed they made a jubilee. In 
the little white shantee on the rise of the 
hill, where the Alcalde then held occa- 
sional court and administered expensive 
justice, a premature lawyer was outpour- 


‘ing Arkansas eloquence and crushing 


the claim of some sacrilegious ranchero 
to a fifty-vara lot in the middle of a 
aper cemetery. Presently a plain 
lack bonnet, bordered with a white 
cap, came within range of the window. 
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Forthwith that impetuous counsel for- 
got his client and his case, drop 

the thread of his argument, which has 
never been picked up again to this 
day, and performed a wild vault through 
the window into the open space in 
front. That blessed ranchero holds his 


own, 
In the Old Adobe the collector of cus- 
toms was 


“ In his counting-house 
A counting out his money,” 


and pert permit-clerks, with a variety 
of bad language, were explaining to 
bewildered foreigners the peculiar in- 
stitutions of our country. ‘‘ Here she 
comes !”? was whispered in the verandah. 
The deputy-cashier caught up the word, 
and like the hill-beacons in the ‘“ Span- 
ish Armada,” it flew from desk to desk. 
At once an informal recess was taken, 
and frenzied aliens, frantically gesticu- 
lating, were suffered to abide in blas- 
hemous impatience till the phenomenon 
ad passed. 

At the “ El Dorado” a free fight was 
adjourned for the occasion, and ‘ drinks 
all round’’ substituted thereafter by mis- 
take. 
ile, 


Across the open space, an 
sun-browned, nervous-looking Mexican 
comes caracoling on his fretted steed. 
Resplendent is he in a holiday serape, 
of hues as multifarious as Joseph’s coat ; 
resplendent in a foppish sombrero, and 
famous for the precise cut of his ran- 


chero’s jacket. A musical man is he— 
jingling as to his spurs, jingling as to 
his horse’s bit and head-stall, jingling 
as to the high peak of his saddle, jin- 
ling as to his leggins. In a moment 
e is almost upon her. One sharp jerk 
at the savage bit throws his quivering 
horse upon his haunches, and pausing 
so, he sits the model of an equipped 
caballero, unscrupulous and gallant. 
That night, a solitary wayfarer, with a 
heavy pouch at his belt, makes his way 
over°a desperate road to the Mission 
San Dolores, unscathed. An unerring 
knife had been whetted for him, but a 
beam from an angel’s eye sealed it in 
its sheath, 

In front of the ‘* Bella Union,’? Sam 
Roberts and his Hounds are marchin 
two-and-two, in carnival attiré, mixe 
of Mexican, Chinese and Indian gar- 
ments, snatched with impunity from 
the nearest shops, without money and 
without price. But now they halt and, 
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ptr in os lift, i va even 
gracefully—surely with some ho 
show of adpeototbal salute the Pint 
Lady. No flames from Chilian tents 
affright the quarters of Clarke’s point 
that night; no shrieks of violated wo- 
men make that night hideous. A min- 
ister of grace bestowed the talisman, 
though no grateful lips do homage to the 
saving hand. 

In the “Aguila de Oro” they are 
having a lively game of monte. A mis- 
erable wretch, an invalided miner, at- 
tenuated and feeble, his joints all twist- 
ed in the rack of rheumatism, elbows 
his way to a table and holds suspended 
over a Card, in lucky indecision, a soiled 
and finger-worn bit of paper, a certifi- 
cate of deposit with Wright & Co. for 
three thousand dollars in dust. Once 
more, and just in time, goes up that 
saving signal—‘She’s coming, boys, 
Hurrah!” That man is fat and lazy 
and limber now. Under his fig-tree, on 
the banks of the Susquehannah, he re- 
joices in pigs and chickens, a white 
cottage, and an ‘old woman,” and 
even Rheumatism cannot make him 
afraid. 

What was the spell that wrought 
these changes—that transmuted the 
toads and lizards, and all the loath- 
some things of a dissolute and lawless 
community, into the very pearls and 
diamonds of fairy tale—that by some 
wondrous cunning made, of a day of 
lust and rapine and worse than Ish- 
mael’s rule, a lovely Age of Gold? The 
influence of a quiet eye, a graceful 
mien, a thousand pretty pleas for hom- 
age and protection—the power of wo- 
man, the potent restraint of her pres- 
ence, the persuasive eloquence of her 
very silence, the flattery of her slight- 
est approbation, the sufficing rebuke 
of her turned-away face—that dim reli- 
gion of the heart which demands no 
costlicr fane than the humblest roof- 
tree, no altar more formally consecrated 
than a cot cradle, no deity more 
awful than that God of Love whose 
smile makes the wilderness blossom like 
the rose, and the little hills to skip like 
lambs. 

Under a green hillock, hard by an old 
Switzer’s house, and sacredly remote 
from the savage holocaust of Californian 
victims, sleeps the First Lady of San 
Francisco— 

‘ Quiet consummation have, 
And renowned be thy grave!” 
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es ye beam = Old Adobe is 
in. Entering ever-open por- 
tal, we are in a wide hall, which divides 
the house in equal wings—there is but 
the one story. This first room on the 
left-is the ** Governor's” office. That is 
he—the dark-haired, thin-whiskered, 
dapper little man. Not forgetting that 
og are in San Francisco in the early 
of Forty-nine, you wonder. at his 
well-fitting clothes, his freshly-shaven 
chin, his unchallengeable dicky, starched 
for: the latitude of Broadway; above 
all, at his patent-leather shoes and spot- 
less, undarned stockings. These are 
miracles—-not to mention the genuine 
aroma of his Havana—that bewilder you 
at first. But presently Coit there, the 
deputy, redes you your riddle. ‘The 
governor,” he says, ‘is good, one way 
oranother” (and Coit has a way, pecu- 
liarly his own, of saying that ‘‘ one wa 
or another”), ‘for three thousand dol- 
lars a month,” which at once makes the 
tailor and the laundress mere common- 
places and matters-of-fact. Coit him- 
self reflects the governor’s outer man 
after a crooked fashion, as a flawed 
looking-glass might do it—that is, his 
dicky is » but it confesses to brown 


soap—and his stockings are clean, but 
they are also dirty, soiled.in the wash- 
ing; and the shoes that Coit wears are 


umps — therefore, simply ridiculous. 
But ‘oit thinks he’s doing very well on 

ight hundred a month, one way or an- 
other. - 

There are some other small particulars 
inwhich the deputy successfully reflects 

governor. 

Once, when the green tables of the 
Parker House flourished exceedingly, 
and the game went merry asa marti 
bell, Coit ee a monte-table 
with a red silk handkerchief in his hand, 
and in his quiet way—such modesty as 
you would naturally expect from eight 

undred dollars a month, one way or 
another—asked for a “lay out.” The 
bland dealer graciously accommodated 
him with “ray, ocho, sinkwee, and ker- 
vaiyo.’’ Coit “believed he’d ride this 
time,” so he tenderly deposited his red 
bundle on kervaiyo, the steed. 
“ Dust or coin, Mr. Coit?” inquired 
the dealer. 
** Coin, old horse.” 
** Gold or silver, if you please, Mr. 
. Coit 1” 
“ That’s nothing to you, unless you 
should be so unhappy as to lose, my 
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fancy friend, in which case you shall 
be gratified immediately with a minute 
inspection of ey ag Otherwise, do 
me the honor to take John Coit’s unim- 
peached word for it that the money is 
good money, and don’t expose it to the 
vulgar gaze.” 

“As you please, sir; your word is 
enough.” ° 

And John Coit, receiving from the 
hand of the smooth professor the sybil- 
line ‘papes,”’ in accordance with an 
established courtesy extended by well- 
bred dealers to “ heavy” gentlemen, 
proceeded to decide his own fate. By 
a ful, undulatory movement of his 
dainty, jeweled hand—another reflec- 
tion on the governor—he gradually, 
and without flutter, erected two sym- 
metric piles of cards; until, suddenly 
satisfied, one way or another, he re- 
turned what remained of the pictorial 
parallelograms to the dealer—with a 
suavity of gesture which was his own 
happy manner, merely requesting that 
equally sxsthetic individual not to trou- 
ble himself with the arithmetic till the 
rabble had retired. In the morning, “the 
arithmetic” disclosed thirteen thousand 
dollars in the sweetest eaglets of Uncle 
Sam’s golden eyrie. 

One way or another John Coit was 
the best deputy his governor ever had. 
Though, indeed, the governor was an 
easy governor to please—a most con- 
fiding governor. His room of office 
looked on the verandah by two win- 
dows; near one of these stood the 
sub-treasury, being an iron chest not 
unlike a Pennsylvania Dutch farmer, 
in respect of its being so much better 
acquainted with substantial bellyfuls 
than its very seedy exterior would lead 

ou to suppose. More than once has 
So peeet—the only thing of steady 
habits west of the Bock Mountains 
then—turned out its golden lining to 
the day, while the governor and his 
deputy had both retired for a period 
to refresh themselves in one way or an- 
other—and ne’er a man afraid. There 
were three months of Arcadian simpli- 
city in the 1849 of San Francisco. 

Back of the governor’s room, on the 
same side of the hall, was a cheerless, 
barn-like apartment, with an earthen 
floor and no ceiling, nor any chimney 
or window — the Eitchen of the Old 
Adobe in its days of aboriginal dig- 
nity. A straw mattress in one corner, 
and a Californian saddle and leggins in 
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another—a very fancy serape han; 

on a hook with a ranchero’s bit an 

lariat, and a yard or two of fine Tahiti 
tappa-cloth at the door for a curtain— 
these indicated that the place had an 
occupant. A Kanaka good for sething. 
who passed by the name of Jim, and 
was sup to be somebody’s body- 
servant, and to get his board and lodg- 
ing in consideration of certain stated 
duties which never appeared on the 
face of things, was the sleeper on the 
straw mattress and the occasional flour- 
isher of the dandy serape. As for the 
saddle, and the leggins, and the bit, and 
the lariat, their respective uses were ea- 
sily made to appear by the prosecution 
of even the most careless inquiries into 
the nature of Jim’s financial resources, 
and the nation, occupation and condi- 
tion of his familiars. The mysteries 
of monte were known also unto Jim, 
for whose benighted Polynesian mind 
the philanthropic Coit had done what 
he could, by enlightening it at first as 
far as the pictorial alphabet of the 
High-Low-Jack language, and then 
leaving it to its ambition. Nor did it 
disappoint its gentle shepherd. Jim 
soon became master of the painted 
hieroglyphies, wherewith he conjured 
into his pouch the scattered dust of 
his Kanaka acquaintance, and not 
rarely the wiry cavallo of some more 
speculative Injin. Thus Jim enjoyed 
enviable opportunities of ventilating 
his equestrianism, which is a Kanaka’s 
strong point, and though his stud was 
not numerous or choice, it may be said 
to have been well broken. 

And yet Jim had his good qualities 
too, to which the Old Adobe was occa- 
sionally indebted for incidents of pathos. 
Outside of the sacred circle of monte, he 
was kind to his countrymen, and occa- 
sionally took them in in the true scrip- 
tural sense. In the rough winter of 
Forty-nine and Fifty, the poor Kanakas 
of San Francisco, quite childlike in their 
helplessness—their sensitive lungs ac- 
customed to the balm and pleasance 
of Oahu zephyrs, their cracking skins 
missing the bracing breaker-baths of 
Diamond Point and Waititi, their dis- 
mayed stomachs sickening for the 
wonted fish and poi, their matted 
black hair falling in sorrow for its 
cocoa-nut oil, their hearts sadly pining 
for florid fields of coral, for the mists 
of the Pahri, and the tropic fragrance 
of the vale of Nuuanu—these lost 
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children of the surf, the waterfall and 
the rainbow died, decimate, by pulmo- 
nary complaints under filthy sheds of 
hide, and in the bush. 

It was Jim then who turned the 
earthen kitchen of the Old Adobe into 
a sick bay, and forsook his cards for 
the tin water-cup, the saucepan, and 
the gruel-spoon. He impressed into 
his service of pity the influence and 
the zealous offices of the careless but 
kindly ‘ governor.” He contracted 
with an amused physician to undertake 
his patients ag Pf the quantity, as 
it were. He dragged to his hospital 
His Hawaiian Majesty’s Vice Consul 
for San Francisco, bidding him see for 
himself, and report in accordance with 
the facts to the government at Hono- 
lulu, that that old King Cole, that jolly 
old Polynesian soul, Kamehameha III., 
might be diverted from his billiards and 
brandy-and-water to a solemn consid- 
eration of the sufferings of his —<—, 
bious subjects in San Francisco. d 
sure enough, the small island king did 
shortly afterward send over a vessel for 
what was left of Jim’s clients, and took 
stringent measures to keep the rest of 
his tender-lunged people at home. 

There was another simple but touch- 
ing show of the peculiar pathos of the 
place ard time, in the farewell of the 
Kanakas on their sailing-day. All to- 
gether, they trooped to the doctor’s 
office, some on litters, some on crutches, 
one actually on. the back of his brother, 
to offer their few poor dollars, scrupu- 
lously saved, or bestowed by Jim, for 
the purpose, and which now they un- 
wound from their dingy red sashes, 
their head-handkerchiefs, or their hair. 
The recompense which they could not 
get accepted then, they proffered, in a 
ten-fold more acceptable shape, a few 
nee — = the — pase go 
when, fairly frantic wi ’ 
shouting, “4 tha, kouka, maitat iuibte. 
aloha nuee-nu ¢ (Welcome, doctor, good 
doctor, a hearty welcome), they made 
much of their Californian leech and 
friend, and would have borne him on 
their shoulders to his grass house in 
the bosom of their Eden-home. 

—- the governor’s door was 
the Deputies’ room—a spacious square 
8 t, occupying the whole of 


that side of the 
had a fw right, at the windows, the 


. Entering, you 


desks of the “ understrappers.” In the 
further corner were the two deputies, 
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John Coit, whom we found, just now, 
at the elbow of his great original, being 
one. Right opposite, you had Mr. 
Karl Joseph Krafft, the cashier—a 
character, if you please, whose portrait 
shall appear heckatier—-0 sort of finan- 
ial poet, the equanimously contemptu- 
ovs expression of whose handsome, 
-may-care countenance, as he 
leaned thoughtfully over a crude heap 
of dust and coin, denoted that he con- 
sidered it very unsatisfying stuff to live 
for, very foolish stuff to die for, and 
very uncomfortable stuff to handle. 
- Next him sat, still, pale and vacant- 
looking, Joachim Vallenilla, the Span- 
ish permit-clerk—about whom a little 


story. 

Joachim Vallenilla had been, less 
than a year since, a thriving young 
merchant in Valparaiso, where he had 
an ample credit, a young wife, pretty 
and warm, and a friend, handsome and 
accomplished. Joachim’s good-look- 
ing Pythias was the closest of bosom 
friends ; from early boyhood they had 
been inseparables. Joachim loved 
José, and Mariquita loved José, and 
José loved Mariquita; as to who loved 
Joachim does not appear—there seems 
to have been something left out there. 
José and Mariquita consumed many 
cigaritos together; José and Mariquita 
met often, over the guitar, in the dul- 
eetest of Andalusian love-ditties ; like 
two roses en one stem, José and Mari- 

uita, by moonlight, .peered through 
the vine-leaves from the verandah. Joa- 
chim was content with the arrange- 
ments generally. ‘ By way of a sand- 
wich,” he occasionally took a little 
music and moonlight with his cigar ; 
and in the abiding fondness of José and 
Mariquita he found a refreshing senti- 
ment. Good fellow, Joachim! But 
you know the old song :— 


“ Young folks, young folks, better go to bed ; 
il 


Else you'll put the devil in the old folks’ 
head.” 

José and Mariquita, although they 
went to bed, did put the devil in the 
heads of certain old folks, crusty coun- 
selors of Joachim, who never smoked 

itos, had no ear for music, and 
were asthmatic by moonlight. So to the 
hot head of young Joachim was an easy 
leap for the devil—whence a scene. 
me morning Joachim greets Mari- 
quita with the tidings that, that day, he 
will make one of his usual business 
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trips to Santiago, to be gone a week. 
In the afternoon, much kissing and 
good-by. At midnight, a stealthy step 
on the verandah a a muffled tap at 
the door, which is opened by a confi- 
dential servant. Taailin euters, leaves 
his shoes in the hall, steals to his wife’s 
chamber, draws aside the curtain—two, 
asleep!—good. It is not Joachim’s 
purpose to disturb the repose of people 
who are no doubt fatigued. He contents 
himself with leaving his hat and dirk 
on the table ; retires, as quietly as he 
entered, to another chambet—goes to 
bed and to sleep. In the morning, a 
lovely morning, Joachim rises at his 
usual hour, and, when breakfast is laid, 
commands the servant to say to his 
mistress that her husband waits, af- 
fectionate and hungry. 

Mariquita has passed a wretched night 
—such a dreadful headache; will her 
dear, kind lord excuse her? Her dear, 
kind lord is inexorable; her presence is 
essential to his appetite ; he cannot eat, 
he cannot live without her. The servant 
goes and returns, “ Only this once, dear 
Joachim,” pleads Mariquita; ‘indeed 
she cannot yet; this evening, this af- 
ternoon, in an hour or so.” By no 
means ; Joachim is anxious now, really 
alarmed—he will come to his darling, 
his Mariquita, his Mariquitita, his Ma- 
riquitititita, his pet of the endless 
diminutives; he will bring to her bed- 
side the plantains and chocolate. ‘ Oh 
no, no—” Mariquita will not hear of 
that; her Joachim shall not be at all 
that trouble for a foolish headache ; be- 
sides, she is better now—she will come 
at once. 

There is in Chili a quaint satirical 
rogue of a law, to this day worthily 
accepted, which requires that if a man 
detect his wife in the very article of 
wantonness, he shall not take her life, 
nor maim, nor bruise her; but he shall 
dismiss her from his bed and board, 
drive her out into the highway, naked 
if he will ; only, he shall first give her 
shoes to her feet, and a loaf of bread, 
or its equivalent, a real. 

Now, when Mariquita came down, to 
breakfast with her good easy husband, 
se hoarse, rigid, biting the lips of her 

eart, all was as usual—plantains, cho- 
colate, buns, flowers, and Joachim ; only, 
at her place, beside her plate, were 4 
eed of old slippers a a battered 


real. 
At first she would have fainted, and 
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then she would have fled; but her eyes 
met, just in time, the eyes of Joachim, 
and found something there which for- 
bade either movement. So she sat still, 
very still, toying vacantly with the cho- 
colate; while he, now become the sub- 
lime genius of ruthless retribution, ran 
on carelessly about the mists on the 
vineyards, and the white nightcap of 
Monte Diabolo, and the glancing gulls 
seaward. ‘Till, at the end of an accurs- 
ed lifetime, so it seemed to her, he rose, 
and bowed ; whereupon, without a look 
or word, from first to last, she retired 
to her chamber. 

And so it went on for a month, he 
meeting her only at breakfast—always 
the slippers and the real, the silence and 
the flippant mockery, the agony and the 
rack. » Once she would have escaped; 
but the obedient doors laughed at her 
with all their bolts and bars, and paid 
servants, armed to the teeth, were deaf, 
and only bowed. Once, she flung her- 
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self, abject, at Joachim’s feet, and would 
have clasped his knees, Sea him 
to slay her, a her to — ith slow 
installments of stripes—on ea 
take those away. But pn, So vied 
on the bell, and forced her to er 
herself up in awkward, foolish confu- 
sion. 

Another month, and she was happ 
—playing idiotically with the yal 
maundering baby-songs over the slip- 
pers. Then Joachim converted all his 
worldly goods into a piece of paper and 
sent her with it home, to her father. As 
for José, if he did not die a natural death, 
he is probably living now. ‘ Quien 
sabe?” thought Joachim, who took a 
hundred dollars, and sailed for San 
Francisco, where they made him Span- 
ish permit-clerk in the Old Adobe. 

old historic houses, when they 
die, go to golden streets in the New 
Jerusalem, may the shade of the Old 
Adobe be kept in good repair. 





MEMOIRS OF GEORGE SAND. 


THe murmur of indignation and ‘af- 


fright, with which the earlier writ- 
ings of George Sand were received by 
the virtuous English public, has, in a 
‘great degree, subsided; and, although 
that extraordinary writer can never be 
revered as a saint, a paragon, or a 
model of womanly graces, she has long 
since ceased to be regarded as a mira- 
cle of iniquity, and her character, his- 
tory, and position in literature, have 
been rescued from the hands of malig- 
nant and prurient gossips, and been 
made an interesting theme of critical 
and biographical discussion. In the 
memoirs of her own life, lately pub- 
lished, she has given not a complete, 
but a full and frank, exposition of 
her external history, with such reve- 
lations of her mind and opinions as 
enable the reader to form a fair es- 
timate of her genius, and of the cir- 
cumstances which have contributed to 
its quickening and development. Her 
work affords no aliment to a morbid 
curiosity. It is written with principal 
reference to her literary career. Upon 
many of the details of her experience, 


she observes a becoming retenue, and, 
in her most transparent confidences, 
never transcends the bounds of social 
decorum. For ‘ professed Mir — 
autobiography, she is singularly 
from pad ng She challenges no ad- 
miration for her rare gifts, shows no 
symptoms of self-complacency in the 
brilliant fame which she has achieved 
in French letters. With her marvel- 
ous talent for description, she seems 
to regard the events of her life merely 
as the materials on which to exercise 
the magic of her pen. She has un- 
doubtedly indulged to excess in the pas- 
sion for composition. No incident nor 
scene, which admits of a picturesque 
representation, escapes her esthetic 
vigilance. The most trivial circum- 
stance, which her memory has stored 
* suggests a profusion of comments, 
which are poneely less valuable for 
their thought, than attractive for the 
sweetness, beauty, and id flow 
of their style. The hand of the artist, 
on the alert to seize occasions, is too 
visible. 

Her volumes, however, though in 





* Histoire de ma Vie. Par Mme. Grorce Sanp. 13 tomes. Paris, 1855. 
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seem in a French woman, had not a 

ice of coquetry in her nature. At 
the age of twenty-five, she lost her 
mother, and, according to a common 
usage of the time, sought the protec- 
tion of a convent. er tastes were 
quiet and studious, and, in this retreat, 
she enjoyed excellent opportunities for 
the improvement of her mind. She 
completed an extensive course of read- 
ing, making copious extracts from her 
favorite volumes, and converting all her 
acquisitions into materials for private 
reflection and practical use. 

At the death of her mother, she was 
left in reduced circumstances, a small 
pension, which she received from the 
dauphiness, having been suddenly 
withdrawn. Doubtless, this circum- 
stance favored the addresses of M. Du- 
pin, a respectable widower of sixty-two, 
whom, after two or three years of hesi- 
tation, she consented to marry at the 
age of thirty. The connection proved 
an eminently happy one. It continued 
for ten years, without a cloud to 
obscure its serene brightness. M. Du- 
pin was a — of the old French 
school, with the youthful gayety which 
prevailed among all ages before lon- 
gevity was introduced by the revolu- 
tion. He is described by Madame 
Dupin as having always been hand- 
some, graceful, carefully-dressed, and 
of an affectionate and even temper, 
which was not disturbed to the day of 
his death. He was a man of great 
cultivation, and of almost universal 
accomplishments, both elegant and 
practical. He was never idle for a 
moment, and knew how to fill up his 
time in a manner agreeable to o 
as well as himself. He was very fond 
of music, and not only played well on 
the violin, but could wike one for him- 
self, and, beside being an amateur mu- 
sical instrument maker, was a bit of 
a watch-maker, carpenter, turner, 
painter, and shoemaker, upholster- 
er, cook, t, and composer, with 
a talent for embroidery which any lady 


oe into the 
ing the first year of this iage, 
the father of George Sand saw the ligh t 
and received the name of Maurice, in 
memory of his maternal grandfather, 
the Marshal de Saxe. The official du- 
ties of M. Dupin, as receiver. for 
the district of ot led him ro the 
for part of the year, an re- 
sided during this period with his wife 
VOL. 1x.—12 5 
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and gon at barge me red oes lived 
in an anti au turesquel 
stated oh the bank 3 of the river, and 
comman a fine a ; 
jecent medows. Here M. estab- 
lished a manufactory of 


on a 
large scale, which he conducted with 


, after paying off the debts, 
found we ia Sau of a = 
income, though grea’ u 
the ample resources she enjoyed during 
her husband's lifetime. er fortune — 
was still further diminished by the re- 
volution, leaving her sufficient, however, 
to be regarded by her granddaughter 
as immensely . 

The mother of George Sand sprang 
from a totally di position in so- 
ciety. Her father kept a small billiard- 
room in some obscure corner of Paris, 
— aan the dignity of a 

ird-seller, g in canary-birds and 
goldfinches. From this 


and eccentric ways in the outset. His 
name was Francois Deschartres. He 
had been a professor in the college of 





78 


Cardinal Lémoine, and, until the revolu- 
tion, retained the dress and the title of 
an abbé. He had been a good-looking, 
young man, and was even not without 
some pretensions in that respect when 
sia Ronn coal ghoceks Whe sped. 
pin. well-shav: eyo 
and clean-limbed, he cut a pretty good 
figure for a schoolmaster. Still, in his 
best estate, nosee oy see him with- 
eut laughing, word pedant was so 
clearly written in every line of his 
countenance, and in every movement of 
his sorren, To complete his character, 
he should have been ignorant, glutton- 
ous, and cowardly. But far from this, 
se me learned, someone: on — 
oolishly courageous. is 
qualities were united with an unbearable 
character, and a_ self-complacency 
which amounted to monomania. He 
had the most absolute opinions, the 
rudest manners, and the most ¢: r- 
ated wey ae ae oe og . 
not emp ing his pupil, he 
attended nedical lectures, and obtained 
a smattering of chemistry and natural 
philosophy. He became.a skillful ope- 
rator in surgery, and turned his accom- 


plishments in this line to good ac-. 


count after his removal into the 
country. 

The young Dupin took badly to his 
lessons, and gave much trouble to his 
rigid e. There was no fear of 
the ferule, however, as his doting mother 
would not tolerate that mode of disci- 
pline. Never had pupil a more devoted 
master. Deschartres was obliged to 
make his zeal and perseverance perform 
the work of the rod. He took lessons 


which he could not teach himself, and 
heard the recitations when the masters 
were absent. The boy had a weakly 
constitution, and was a terribly spoiled 


child. a i 2 gp up in 
cotton-wool. Hi was a per- 
tual disease, and “~~ indulged | in 
is indolence to so great a degree, that 
he would ring for a servant to pick up 
his pencil ie pen. 
pon the first symptoms of the revo- 
lution, Madame Dupin, like most of the 
woll-informed aristocrats of her day, 
beheld _ its iearoame without alarm. 
She had imbibed too deeply the spirit of 
Rousseau and Voltaire not to hate 
abuses of the Court. She took si 
warmly agaiust the coterie of the 
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ueen. She had a great admiration of 
Rasher, and, at e later period, of Mira- 
beau. Of all persons, she was the last 
who could expect to suffer from the 
impending oeneneate She had as 
deep a faith in equality as was possible 
for one in her condition. She had kept 
up with the most advanced ideas of her 
time. She accepted the social contract 
with Rousseau. She hated superstition 
with Voltaire. She had even a fondness 
for generous Utopias. She was not 
thrown into a passion by the mention of 
a republic. ith the remains of her 
fortune, which had been ly reduced 
by the crisis in public affairs, she pur- 
chased an estate called Nohant, a x ah 
distance from Chateauroux, intending 
to withdraw into this peaceful retirement 
from the storms which agitated the po- 
litical world. 

At this moment, her plans were frus- 
trated by an unexpected event. She 
oceupied a house, in which, according 
to the fashion of the day, were many 
secret receptacles for the concealment of 
sy ope papers, and other valua- 

les. was induced to make use of 
this means for the protection of several 
costly articles. But this was prohibited 
by a decree of the convention, and her 
house bei » and the treasure 
discovered, she was thrown into prison. 
Young Dupin, with the faithful tutor, 
was permitted to remain at home, with 
the privilege of a daily visit to his 
mother. The excitement of these scenes 

oduced a favorable effect both on his 

ealth and his character; he became 
robust, manly, and considerate; the 
welfare of his mother occupied all his 
thoughts ; and, from that time, the spoiled 
child disappeared to return no more. 
His studies, indeed, were broken off ; it 
was no time for lessons in drawing, 
dancing, and music ; and even the good 
Deschartres, who had such a passion for 
teaching, was no less @ to keep 
up an interest in the studies than the 

il himself. 


a, 4 
ter an imprisonment of about eight 
aS Madame oy in was nalonend, 
and, to. j er son, wasallow- 
ed pen hg ay a rt The re- 
sidence of the family was established at 
ee ay at oy Fan o- 
was t she 
has = a portion of her life— 
and her attachment to it is still so great, 
that she expresses the wish to breathe 
her last upon its soil. Nohant is situated 
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in the centre of France, in-a valley 
watered by a small stream. Without 
pretensions to picturesque beauty, it oc- 
cupies an agreeable site on a broad, 
level plain; the scenery in the neigh- 
borhood is delightful; the mansion- 
house is a comfortable old building, 
without show or pretense, on the con- 
fines of a little village inhabited by pea- 
santry in easy circumstances, and of ex- 
cellent character. In 1796, Maurice 
Dupin—for the name of Marshal de 
Saxe had been given to his grandson— 
was sent on a long visit to Paris, having 
completed his primary education under 
the indefatigable Deschartres. He now 
began to show the traits of a strongly- 
marked individuality. His nature was 
artistic, although he had enjoyed no 
advantages of culture in that direction, 
except the teachings of his mother. In 
classical studies, he was not a profici- 
ent. 

But for music, the living languages, 
declamation, drawing, and | he 


had a decided taste. He had no liking 
for mathematics, or Greek, and little for 
Latin. Music was his master 
His violin was the companion 

He had a magnific 


assion. 
his life. 
ent voice and sang 
admirably. His temperament was im- 
pulsive and ardent. He was all courage, 
all impetuosity, all heart, and overflow- 
ing with frankness and confidence. He 
loved everything that was beautiful, 
and threw himself into the pursuit of it, 
without caring either for the causes or 
the consequences. 

In minutely tracing the history of her 
father, George Sand claims to have in- 
herited from him the distinguishing fea- 
tures of her own character. ‘‘ Although 
I scarcely knew this father,” she says, 
“Eile, yon eat end warrior who 

ed away like a brilliant a tion, 
te pe ceased to live pPihe im- 
pulses of my soul, in the fatalities of my 
organization, in the features of my 
countenance. My father was the re- 
flection, weakened, no doubt, but at 
sufficiently complete, of hisown. The 
environment in which J have lived has, 
of course, modified my character. My 
faults, therefore, are not absolutely his 
work, and my qualities are a portion 
of the instinets which I have derived 
from him. My dutward life has been 
as different from his as the epoch in 
which it has been developed ; but had I 
been a boy, or had I lived twenty-five 
years earlier, I know and feel that I 
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should have acted and felt in all things 
like my father.” 

A military career had always heen the 
dream of young Maurice. His mother 
did not favor the idea, and, unwilling to 
act without her consent, he would talk 
of becoming an artist, a musical com- 
poser, or a director of operas and con- 
certs. But, at the age of twenty, the 

uestion was decided, by the conscrip- 
tion which at that time was ordered by 
the Directory. Maurice, in accordance 
with his own secret wishes, was euroll- 
ed in the army, and at once joined his 
regiment on the Rhine. It was during 
the Italian campaign of the ensuing 
year that the young soldier made the 
acquaintance of Sophie Victoire Dela- 
borde, who afterwards became his wife, 
and the mother of George Sand. A 
certain obscurity, as is gently hinted 
in the memoirs, rests upon the history 
of this person before her marriage. 
‘She had Toft the protection of an officer 
of high rank in the army, to follow the 
fortunes of Maurice. His mother was 
bitterly hostile to the connection, on 
account of the disparity of their social 
condition. In the commencement of the 
year i801, he returned on a furlough to 
Nohant, and the introduction of Victoire 
to the vicinity of the family mansion 
gave rise to many piquant domestic 
scenes. She was in the neigh- 
boring village of La Ch&tre, and at once 
became the object of scandal to,the in- 
habitants, and of jealousy and aversion 
to the circumspect mother. _ In this di- 
lemma, the worthy old pedant, Deschar- 
tres, felt himself obliged to intervene 
for the preservation of peace. At 
first, he attempted to reassure Madame 
Dupin, by treating the affair as a joke. 
Bat this would not do. The lady 
would listen to no representations. Her 
maternal love and family pride had 
taken the alarm, and, in order to save 
her son.from an ill-assorted alliance, she © 
would have rejoiced to make a victim 
of Victoire. Deschartres then deter- 
mined to hasten on the crisis by a bold 
stroke of policy. With no respect for 
the tender passion, ially in an un- 
authorized and wholly devoted to 
the views of Madame Dupin, the poor 

ae gue took . matter in band, 
with desperate undering energy. 
One fine morning, he started off for 
La Ch&tre before his Ey had his 
eyes 0 and proceeded to the little 
inn where the dangerous beauty was 
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still wrapped in soft slumbers. He 
introduced himself as the friend of Mau- 
rice Dupin, and, after waiting a few 
minutes, while the lady made a hasty 
toilet, he was admitted to her presence. 
He was unmoved by her loveliness and 
grace—the flinty-hearted old stoic—and 
immediately _ be, to catechise her 
with rude and awkward formality. Not 
knowing what to make of the stran 
apparition, she at first replied mildly 
pe uestions, then gayly, and at last, 
taki 

fit of laughter. This threw Deschartres 
into a rage, and laying aside the ma- 
gisterial KB ne A which he had hitherto 
preserved, he became loud and insolent. 
From reproaches he proceeded to 
threats. He did not perceive the cow- 
ardice of thus attacking a defenseless 
woman. He heaped insult on insult, 
and, in the vehemence of his passion, 
commanded her to set out for Paris that 
very day, or he would present her to 
the authorities. Victoire did not pos- 
sess any remarkable gift either of pa- 
tience or timidity, and in her turn began 
to rail and storm at the pedagogue. 
Her replies were more prompt than pru- 
dent ; the vivacity of her elocution con- 


trasted meen A with the hesitation of 
w 


Deschartres, when he was angry. She 
paid him off with the keen-edged sar- 
casm of a true born Parisian; and at 
last, pushing him to the door, she closed 
it in his face, and cried out to him 
through the key-hole, that she would 
set off for Paris that very day, but in 
company with Maurice. Deschartres 
was infuriated to the last degree, and, 
rushing to the authorities of the village, 
demanded their immediate interposition. 
The whole village was soon up in arms. 
It was thought at first that a new revo- 
lution had broken out, or, at least, that 
some important personage was to be 
arrested. The grave fathers of the vil- 
lage hastily made their way to the inn, 
and e ted to meet some terrible ene- 
my of the public safety. Their zeal was 
stimulated by Deschartres, who urged 
them to call in the military. at 
was their astonishment, on arrivin 

at the quiet hostelry, to find, instead o 

the whom Deschartres had describ- 
ed, only a harmless little woman, beau- 
tiful as an angel, sitting on the bedside 
in tears, with bare arms, and disheveled 
hair. The magistrates were at once 
disarmed by this spectacle. They 
asked her a few questions in a polite 
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manner, und, finding that they took sides 
with her against the invectives of Des- 
chartres, she grew calm, and replied to 
them with gentleness and confidence. 
Concealing nothing, she related to them 
her little history —the magistrates 
assured her of their good-will, and, at 
the same time, promised Deschartres to 
persuade her to leave the village of her 
own accord. 

The opposition of Madame Dupin to 
the marriage was not softened by time. 
She doted on her son with the same 
infatuation which attached him to his 
mistress; she could not give her con- 
sent to what she regarded as a degrading 
alliance ; but no entreaties or protests 
could change the determination of Mau- 
rice, and, at length, after two or three 
years of family bickering, he was 
secretly married to Victoire at Paris. 
The ceremony took place in the summer 
of 1804, and soon after that event our 
heroine was ushered into the world. 

‘“*T was favored with a strong consti- 
tution,” she informs us, “and durin 
the whole period of my childhood 
promised to be very beautiful—a pro- 
mise which I have not kept. This was, 
perhaps, my own fault; for, at the age 
at which beauty blossoms, I was in the 
habit of sitting up all night to read and 
write. Each of my parents possessed 
remarkable beauty, and I was bound, 
as their offspring, not to degenerate 
from their example. My poor mother, 
who regarded beauty more than any- 
thing else, often reproached me, in her 
childlike way, on that account. For 
myself, I could never be tied down to 
the care of my person. Much asI am 
attached to perfect cleanliness, I could 
never bear to be hampered by dainty 
scruples. To avoid work, lest it should 
make the eyes red ; not to run out into 
the sunshine, when the glorious sun has 
such an irresistible charm ; not to walk in 
coarse thick shoes, for fear of deforming 
the ankle} to wear gloves, which is the 
same thing asto deprive the hands both of 
strength and skill ; to condemn one's self 
to eternal awkwardness, to eternal debili- 
ty, never to get fatigued, when everything 
commands us not to spare ourselves ; to 
live, in short, under a bell, for fear of 
being tanned, or chapped, or faded _be- 
fore the time—this is a régime to which 
I was never able tosubmit. My d- 
mother even surpassed my mother in 
reprimanding me, and the chapter of 


_ hats and gloves was the torment of my 
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childhood. But, although I was never 
voluntarily rebellious, no restraints 
could hold me. I had only a short 
season of freshness, and none at all of 
beauty. My features were not badly 
formed, but I could never throw into 
them the slightest expression. The 
habit of reverie which I contracted 
almost from the cradle, and which I can- 
not explain, early gave me the appear- 
ance of stupidity. I use the word plain- 
ly, because, during my whole life, in 
my childhood, in the convent, in the in- 
timacy of my family, I have been always 
told-of it, and I have no doubt what- 
ever that it is true. To say all in a 
word, with hair, eyes, teeth, and no 
deformity, I was neither handsome nor 
ugly in my childhood—an important 
advantage as I regard it; for ugliness 
causes prejudices in one point of view, 
and beauty in another. Too much is 
expected of a brilliant exterior, while a 
repulsive one awakens unfounded dis- 
trust. It is better to have a good face 
which neither dazzles nor disgusts ; and 
this I have found an advantage among 
my friends of both sexes.” 

The secret of the marriage did not 
transpire for several months. The 
suspicions of Madame Dupin were at 
length aroused, and, having satisfied her- 
self of the fact, she next took measures 
to ny the wy of the contract. 
She made a visit to Paris for this pur- 
pose; but, after consulting the legal 
authorities, was induced to abandon her 
intentions. The infant became a media- 
tor between her and her son; she re- 
ceived him once more into her good 
graces; but it was some time before she 
could be prevailed on to see her daugh- 
ter-in-law. Her persistence in refusing 
to do this, necessarily occasioned scan- 
dalous remarks; the character of her 
son, as wellas of his wife, was comment- 
ed on severely—her maternal pride was 
touched, and she recoiled at the inj 
she thus caused to the object of her most 
tender love. She received the trem- 
bling wife, whose childlike humility and 
caresses completed the victory. 

‘*My mother,” says George Sand, 
“ did not feel herself either degraded or 
honored by coming among people who 
might have thought themselves above 
her. She ridiculed the pride of foolish 
pretenders, and, conscious of her ple- 
beian blood to her fingers’ ends, regarded 
herself as nobler than all the patricians 
and aristocrats of the land. She was 
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accustomed to say, that the people of 
her race had aliee blood and larger 
veins than others, which, as a general 
rule, I believe to be true, Like the sap 
in plants, life starts from the lowest 
portion of society, and loses in propor- 
tion as it mounts to the summit. My 
mother was not one of those bold in- 
triguers who have a secret passion for 
struggling against the prejudicegiof their 
times, and who hope to gain import- 
ance at the risk of a thousand affronts, 
by attaching themselves to the false 
grandeur of the world. She was infi- 
nitely too = to expose herself to such 
rebuffs. Her manners were so reserved 
as to produce the impression of timid- 
ity; but, if any one assumed an air of 
patronage towards her, she became 
more than reserved, and appeared cold 
and taciturn.: Her bearing was admi- 
rable with persons for whom she had 
a true respect--she was then prepossess- 
ing and delightful; but her real disposi- 
tion was gay, lively, and irritable, and, 
above all, averse to restraint. She 
hated grand dinners, long stories, cere- 
monious visits, and even balls. She 
was a woman for the fireside, or for a 
cheerful and rapid promenade; but, 
whether at home or abroad, she demand- 


ed intimacy, confidence, relations of 
perfect sincerity, and absolute freedom 
in her habits, and in the disposal of her 


time. She, accordingly, led a very re- 
tired life, and was more anxious to avoid 
the restraint of uncongenial acquaint- 
ances than to turn them to account. 
My father had the same natural disposi- 
tion, and, in this respect, no married 
couple were ever better matched. They 
were never happy but in their own 
little household. ey had no patience 
with the vapid formalities of society, 
and I have inherited from them that 
trait of the savage nature, which has al- 
ways made the world intolerable to me, 
an home a necessity of my life.” 
When she was about four years old, 
George Sand had the misfortune to lose 
her father, who was suddenly killed by a 
fall from a vicious horse. After this 
event, the family remained two or three 
years at Nohant—Madame Dupin wish- 
ing to take sole charge of the edu- 
cation of her ddaughter. This, 
however, gave rise to constant misun- 
derstandings with the mother. Never 
were two women more unlike. They 
differed from each other no less by na- 
tural constitution than by cultivation 
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and habit. They, in fact, might be re- 
as the two extreme types of the 

ale sex. The one, fair, light-com- 
lexioned, gray, calm, and dignified in 
er manners, a genuine Saxon of noble 
race, with an air of ease and patronizing 
kindness; the other, a brunette, pale, 
ardent, timid, and embarrassed before 
persons of fashion, but always ready to 
break férth when the storm too 
violently within—with the jealous nature 
of a Spanish woman, passionate, irasci- 
ble, and weak, mischievous, and good at 
the same time. Thus, opposite by nature 
and condition, it  ahene-ate a —_ 
repugnance that re each other’s 
society. . During the lifetime of Mau- 
rice Dupin, their vehement competition 
for his heart led to a certain degree of 
mutual hatred; but, after his death, they 
were drawn together by grief, and their 
effort to be friends was not without fruit. 
Madame Dupin had no comprehension 
of violent passions and fiery impulses ; 
but she was alive to the graces, to intel- 
ligence, and to the sincere emotions of 
the heart. Victoire possessed all these 
qualities ; and Madame Dupin often ob- 
served her with curiosity, to ascertain 
by what means she had gained such 
wer over the affections of her son. 
he soon discovered the secret of the 
attraction which was exercised by this 
undisciplined nature. Victoire was born 
for an artist, but failed through want of 
development. She had a wonderful 
aptitude for all works of skill and fancy. 
She knew nothing—had learned no- 
thing. Her barbarous orthography was 
a great annoyance to her mother-in-law. 
She was ignorant of grammar, but, un- 
der the influence of Madame Dupin, she 
became able to write letters in a naive 
and attractive style, and with tolerable 
accuracy. She was well acquainted 
with music, and with incomparable 
effect. Her execution showed natural 
method and excellent taste. Before 
coming to Nokant, she had never touch- 
ed a pencil, but, while there, was taught 
to draw by Madame Dupin. She took 
to it by instinct, as she did in every- 
thing, and, after copying a few engrav- 
ings, could hit off the its of her 
friends with infinite spirit and 6. In 
every branch of domestic handiwork she 
was an adept. She embroidered with 
incredible rapidity, made the bonnets 
and dresses of the family, washed, iron- 
ed, and mended, with as much dexterity 
as if she had been brought up to the 
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business. For an economical family, 
she alone was worth a dozen work-wo- 
men. There was nothing which she 
would notundertake. She repaired the 
harpsichord when it was broken, and 
put it in tune. She succeeded in every- 
thing which she attempted. If neces- 
sary, she could have made shoes, furni- 
ture, or locks. Her mother-in-law 
called her a fairy, and not without truth. 
Her natural wit was so great that, when 
not paralyzed by her timidity, which 
was excessive in the presence of certain 

ersons, she was absolutely sparkling. 

er powers of raillery were unrivaled. 
No one gained anything by offending 
her. When she was at ease, her lan- 
guage had that incisive, comic, and pic- 
turesque character which is nowhere 
found in perfection but among the ple- 
a —_— in a This he wy tem- 

ered with a vein o try, which gave 
fe indescribable origaality to her oa. 
ous expressions of feeling. But she was 
never vain of her intellectual gifts—she 
did not even suspect their existence. 
She was conscious of her beauty with- 
out being proud of it, and was so certain 
of her claim, in that respect, that she 


_Was never jealous of the beauty of 


others. The only thing which she en- 
vied was the superior education and 
intelligence, which she took for granted, 
in women of the world. Still, there 
never was a person more difficult to deal 
with. She was irascible to the last de- 
gree, and it was only by feigning irrita- 
tion that one could calm her. Gentle- 
ness and patience exasperated her— 
silence threw her into a frenzy—as long 
as she was treated with deference, she 
was unjust. Her daughter suffered 
much from her ill-temper. She could 
not be angry with her in return, and it 
was only by treating her with the sever- 
ity due to a spoiled child, that she suc- 
ceeded in escaping from her caprices. 
“I was bound,” says George Sand, 
‘to give a complete portraiture of my 
mother—that woman who was never 
known—and no one could comprehend 
the mixture of sympathy and repulsion, 
of confidence and terror, with which she 
always inspired my grandmother and 
myself for a long time—unless I had 
described all the strength and weakness 
of her soul. She was full of contrasts, 
and hence she was both loved much and 
hated much. Hence, she both loved 
much and hated much, herself. In some 
respects, I have inherited her qualities, 
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but in me they are either greatly weak- 
ened by nature or modified by educa- 
tion. I am not capable of her bursts of 
anger, but, when I recover from a pro- 
vocation, I have not her merit; for my 
pique has never arisen to fury, nor my 
coldness to hatred.” 

The first years of George Sand’s child- 
hood were passed at Nohant. Her 
mode of life was calm and methodical. 
The pure air of the country ually 
gave her robust health; her disposition 
was lively and cheerful; she took kind- 
ly to learning,-and soon became a pro- 
feient in various branches of study. 
She was instructed in the principles of 
music by her grandmother, who had im- 
proved her own excellent natural taste 
in that art by a familiar knowledge of 
the best masters. At the age of seven, 
much to her childish sorrow, she was 
separated from her mother, who had 
been persuaded to relinquish her educa- 
tion to the exclusive charge of Madame 
Dupin. She experienced a sort of 
terror, when she found herself alone in 
the old fathily mansion. The absence 
of her mother was intolerable. Her 


grandmother endeayored to divert her 
melancholy by a succession of tasks. 


She employed no reprimands—no pun- 
ishments. She was liberal in en- 
couragements and rewards. But still 
she failed to secure the sympathy of 
the child. Her kindness was more op- 
pressive than the passionate bursts of 
her mother. She had hitherto enjoyed 
the affection of her little protegée, but 
now her presence produced only cold- 
ness and reserve. Her dignified ways 
ealled forth nothing but disgust. Even 
her caresses seemed ceremonious, and 
sent a chill to the heart of the child. 
She was perpetually thwarting her im- 
pulses by all sorts of pedantic restric- 
tions. She endeavored to initiate her 
into the forms and usages of society, 
and to make her a model of propriety, 


which, at her years, could not but seem” 


ridiculous. The disparity of feeling 
between youth and age was never more 
strikingly illustrated than in their rela- 
tions with each other. ‘ My grand- 
mother wished to be religiously respect- 
ed, and, at the same time, to be passion- 
ately loved. She recalled the childhood 
of her son, and flattered herself that she 
should live it over again with me; but 
this did not depend either on her, or 
on myself. She did not take into con- 
sideration the wide difference in our 
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nor the distance of our relation- 
ship. Nature cannot be deceived, and 
in spite of the innumerable kindnesses 
of my dmother in my education, I 
do not hesitate to say that an aged and 
infirm ancestor can never: be a mother, 
and the absolute charge of a young 
child by an old woman is always re- 
ant to nature. Providence was 
wise in limiting the power of maternity 
to @ certain age. The little creature. 
who is just beginning to live, needs 
one who is still in the youthful pleni- 
tude of life. My grandmother’s solemni- 
ty of manners brought a cloud over my 
soul. Her chamber, darkened and per- 
fumed, almost threw me into hysterics. 
She feared the heat, the cold, a current 
of air, a ray of light. I felt as if she 
was shutting me up with her in a great 
box, when she said tome, ‘ Amuse your- 
self quietly.’ She would give me en- 
gravings to look over; but I could not 
see them for the vertigo. A dog, bark- 
ing outdoors, or a bird, singing in the 
garden, gave me a thrill—I wished I 
could have been the dog or the bird. 
And when I went into the garden 
with her, though she used no constraint, 
I felt too much respect to leave her 
side. She walked with difficulty. 1 
kept close to her, to pick up her snuff- 
box or glove, which she often dropped, 
and could not stoop to pick up; I have 
never seen & person more languid or in- 
, and as she was stout, fresh, and in 
good health, notwithstanding, her in- 
capacity of motion annoyed me to the 
last degree. Her paralytic nonchalance 
was something I could not explain, and 
it often almost seemed to me as if vol- 
untary. This was, perhaps, the case, 
to some extent, in t inning. It 
was the fault of her early education. 
She also had lived too much in a box, 
and her blood had lost the energy ne- 
cessary to circulation. It flowed so 
languidly in her veins that, when it was 
attempted to bleed her, not a drop could 
be extracted. I had a terrible dread of 
becoming like her; and, when she told 
me to keep quiet by her side, it seemed 
as if she told me to be dead.” 

At the commencement of the winter 
of 1811, the family went to Paris for a 
temporary residence. The novelty of 
city life made a deep impression on the 
child. Her grandmother’s housekeep- 
ing was in a style of elegance and com- 
fort, of which there nel been no fore- 
taste at Nohant. She was permitted to 
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receive daily visits from her mother, 
who had preceded them to Paris. Her 
affection for her became more ardent 
with each interview. They were allow- 
ed to walk out together, although this 
interfered with the plan of an entire se- 
paration. In wy og with her mother, 
the curiosities of the streets were a per- 
petual delight. Seen through her eyes, 
everything seemed like enchantment. 
Among the members of the family 
circle at Paris, was the great-uncle of 
George Sand, who claims a larger share 
of our attention, on account of his hav- 
ing furnished many hints for the char- 
acter of the never-to-be-forgotten Canon 
in her admirable novel of Consuelo. 
Her description of this relative is one 
of her finest specimens of pexsonal 
sketches, a kind of composition in 
which she has no superior in modern 
literature. The Abbé Beaumont was 
the half-brother of her dmoiher, 
and also bore illustrious blood in his 
veins. His father was the Duc de 
Bouillon, and his grandfather the 
celebrated Turenne. He was a man of 


a singularly energetic temperament, 
with uncommon mental gifts, his per-. 
sonal beauty almost approaching an 


ideal standard, and his disposition com- 
bining the irritability and the tenderness 
of a poetic nature. After an impas- 
sioned and brilliant career in his youth, 
he was at that time leading a retired 
and quiet life, taking no part in the 
strife of politics, for which he had a 
certain contempt, though without bitter- 
ness or autry. His morality was 
that of the men of his time, and was 
certainly less austere than amiable. 
He was a strange compound of dryness 
and open-heartedness, both severe and 
kind in no common degree. With rare 
intellectual resources, his character was 
selfish and generous at once. Nature 
had made him ardent and susceptible, 
but celibacy had concentrated him too 
much in himself. A handsomer old 
man was seldom seen. His skin was 
fair and delicate, his eyes had an ex- 
pression of seductive gentleness. He 
had the regular and noble features of 
his sister, but with more animation: in 
his physiognomy. He wore a well- 

owdered wig, and a queue of the 

russian fashion. He always made his 
appearance in black satin small-clothes, 
and with buckles to his shoes; and when 
he put on his outside garment of violet 
silk, stitched and wadded, he had the 
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solemn air of a family portrait. He 
loved his ease, and his apartments 
showed an old-fashioned, comfortable 
luxury. His table was refined, like his 
appetite. He was despotic and im- 
perious in words, mild, kind-hearted, 
and feeble in reality. With no pre- 
judices in regard to the female sex, pro- 
vided a woman was beautiful and good, 
he made no inquiries concerning her 
birth or antecedents. He, accordiag- 
ly, accepted the mother of George 
Sand from the first, and during all his 
lifetime displayed towards her a pater- 
nal affection. He judged her kindly, 
and treated her as a child with a — 
heart and a bad head. He would chide 
and comfort her, as occasion required, 
defending her with energy, when un- 
justly treated, and reproving her 
severely, when unjust toward others. 

Every Sunday, he received a family- 
party at dinner. His P reagener who 
accompanied her mother and grand- 
mother, regarded the occasion as a de- 
lightful festival. The Abbé had an 
excellent cook, who took a noble pride 
in his profession. A female friend, 
Madame Bourdeau, had long presided 
over the household. He lived in an 
ancient mansion of the time of Louis 
XIV. It was situated at the bottom of 
a vast and gloomy court, and, in all its 
parts, was of a singularly homogeneous 
character. The windows were 
and high, but there was such an array 
of curtains, hangings, screens, draperies, 
and carpets to guard against the exter- 
nal air, that every room was dark and 
cheerless as a cellar. All the furni- 
ture of the house was in the same 
Louis Quatorze style. 

Among the recollections of George 
Sand’s early childhood, which she fond- 
ly describes, was that of an odd genius 
named Pierret. He belonged to a quite 
different order of life from the Epi- 
curean abbé. It was through her 
mother that he made the acquaintance 
of the family, and his cordial, generous 
nature, in spite of his rough exterior 
rendered him a valuable ally. He held 
some humble office under the govern- 
ment, and never aspired to a higher 
position. He was the ugliest of mor- 
tals, but this was blended with such a 
kind expression, that it even inspired 
confidence and friendship. He had a 
large flat nose, a thick mouth, and very 
little eyes. His light hair hung in 
stubborn curls, and his skin was so 
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ridiculously red and white, that he al- 
ways een young. At the age of 
forty, he was thrown into a passion 
with the clerk in the mayor’s office, 
where he had gone as the witness of a 
marriage, for asking him whether he 
was yet one-and-twenty. Still, he was 
of portly dimensions, and his face was 
always drawn up into a smile, by rea- 
son of a neuralgic affection which con- 
stantly produced the most horrid gri- 
maces. It was, perhaps, this circum- 
stance which made it impossible to ob- 
tain a just notion of his features. - But 
the illusion was heightened by the sim- 
ple and honest expression of his physi- 
ognomy in its unfrequent moments of 
repose. He had not the slightest parti- 
cle of what is called talent; but, as he 
judged everything with his heart and 
conscience, his advice was valuable, 
even in the most delicate affairs. There 
never Was @ man more pure, more 
loyal, more devoted, more generous, or 
more just. His soul was the more no- 
ble, as he had no suspicion of its noble- 
ness and rarity. With his faith in the 
goodness of others, it never entered his 
head that he was an exception to the 
common run. His tastes were of the 
most prosaic character. He loved wine 
and beer, and was greatly addicted to 
his pipe, and to dominoes and billiards. 
Much of his leisure time was passed in 
the smoking-room of a neighboring res- 
taurant, where he felt perfectly at home. 
He had frequented it for thirty years, 
and, to his last day, carried there his 
inexhaustible gayety, and his incompar- 
able goodness. His life was aamell in 
a very obscure circle, and with no va- 
riety. But he was always happy in it. 
He could not have been otherwise ; for 
all who knew him loved him, and the 
idea of evil never approached his frank 
and childlike soul. He was, however, 
very nervous, and, consequently, quick 
and irritable. But his predominant 
kindness made it impossible for him to 
succeed in harming any one. His live- 
ly little friend delighted to play off all 
sorts of tricks upon bim. In his spasms 
of indignation at these, he would stamp 
his feet on the floor, turn red in the 
face, and indulge in the most fantastic 
grimaces, while he poured forth a tor- 
rent of vehement reproach in quite 
unparliamentary language. Towards 
the close of his life, he grew still more 
irascible, and hardly a day passed that 
he did not take his hat, and rush out of 
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the house, declaring that he would 
never set foot inside the door again. 
But he always returned in the evening, 
without remembering the sulemnity of 
his morning adieus. - As to the future 
authoress, he assumed a certain pater- 
nalgright over her, which would have 
amounted to tyranny, if he could have 
carried his menaces into effect. He 
had known her from her birth, and had 
even helped to wean her. No one but 
such a faithful old oddity could have 
been intrusted with such a task. But 
the mother of Aurore, having become 
tired out with her infantile protests 
against the attempted invasion of her 
natural rights, and fearing that she was 
not well cared for at night by the nurse, 
was no longer able to sleep, at a time 
when she greatly needed the refresh- 
ment. @n perceiving this, the good 
Pierret,on his own motion, took the 
baby one evening from the cradle, car- 
ried her home with him, and kept her 
there some fifteen or twenty nights, 
scarcely sleeping the while himself, 
and feeding her with milk and sugared 
water, with as much care and - re 
liness as if he had been a nurse 
by profession. He took her home 


to her mother, every morning while 
he went to the office, and afterwards 
to the smoking-room, but returned, 
in the evening, for the child, whom 


he carried in his arms through the 
streets, without paying the slightest 
attention to the observations excited by 
his whimsical enactment of Don Quixote 
and the good Samaritan in the same 
scene. If the mother made believe that 
she opposed him, he would grow red 
with rage, and reproach her for her 
weakness and imbecility—for he was not 
choice. in his epithets—and on the re- 
turn of the child, she was compelled to 
admit that she found her in excellent 
case, and could not but be satisfied with 
the ue nat she had a — 
ret naturally never regarded his charge 
as anything but a little child, and, even 
after she was forty years old, always 
spoke to her in baby-talk. He was 
very exacting in the matter—not of 
gratitude, for he never plumed himself 
on what he had done—but in that of 
friendship. If one sometimes asked him 
by way of test, “‘ Why he wished to be 
loved so much,” he ‘had never any an- 
swer to give but, ‘* Because I love you.” 
He would utter these soft words ina 
tone of fury, and with a nervous con- 
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traction that actually made him grind 
his teeth. If, in writing only three 
words to her mother, Aurore neglected 
to send some remembrance to her friend 
Pierret, he would not speak to her the 
next time they met, and would accept 
no apology or explanation. He treated 
her as if she had a bad heart, was a bad 
child, and swore eternal wrath and en- 
mity against her. He would express 
this in such a comic manner that it 
would have been thought he was in joke, 
if the big teats had not been seen rolling 
down his cheeks. Her mother, who 
knew his nervous excitability, would say 
to him, “Hold your tongue, Pierret, 
you are crazy,” and would sometimes 
even give him a good pinch, to make 
him come more quickly to an end. He 
would then recover himself, and conde- 
scend to listen to an explanafion. An 
affectionate word and a caress were all 
that was necessary to pacify him, the 
moment his attention was gained. 

His acquaintance with the parents of 
Aurore commenced scn after her birth. 
It at once ripened into the most devoted 
friendship. He took charge of her 
father’s affairs, brought his pecuniary 
concerns into order, and relieved him of 
the material cares, which he was ill- 

ualified to sustain. Whenever M. 

upin set out on a ——— he would 
say to him, “ Pierret, I leave my wife 
and children in your hands, and, if 
I do not return, remember that it is for 
life.” Pierret took the charge in ear- 
nest, and, after the death of the father, 
devoted himself entirely to the family. 

Early in the spring of 1811, the fami- 
ly returned to their country residence, 
at Nohant. The change was grateful 
to Aurore, and she describes the ensu- 
ing season ay the happiest period of her 

ife. She was now about seven years 


prin a and, for the first time, began to 
ve regular instruction from the 
ancient Deschartres. The companion of 
her studies was an elder brother, the 
fruit of an illicit connection of her fath- 


er’s before his marriage. This inci- 
dental urchin had been adopted by 
Madame Dupin, and brought up tender- 
ly at Nohant, but was a confirmed 
seapegrace from the beginning. Des- 
chartres had a decided antipathy to him, 
and treated him with great severity. 
With Aurore, on the contrary, he was 
always calm and patient. She, ac- 
cordingly, made rapid progress. She 
learned grammar of Deschartres, and 
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music of Madame Dupin. Her mother 
ve her exercises in reading and writ- 
ing. Religion was never a subject of 
instruction to the young girl, although 
she was made to read the Bible. She 
was left free to believe or to reject the 
miracles of antiquity. She was taught 
to say her prayers on her knees, at her 
mother’s side, who was always assiduous 
in the performance of this duty. They 
were long prayers, too, those of her 
mother; for, long after the child had 
finished her own, and had gone to bed, 
she would see her mother still on her 
knees, with her face buried in her hands, 
and her attention completely absorbed 
in the exercise. Not that she wasa 
devotee. On the contrary, she never 
went to confession, and ate meat on 
fast-days. Still, she never failed to 
hear mass on Sundays, and, when ques- 
tioned as to her half-way observances, 
would reply, ‘I have my own religion; 
of that which is prescribed I take a part, 
and leave the rest. Icannot endure the 
priests, they are all bigots, and I will 
never confide to them the thoughts 
which they would see through com- 
pletely. I believe that I do no evil; for 
if I do so it is in spite of myself. [| 
will never correct my faults, because I 
cannot; but I love God with a sincere 
heart, and believe that he is too good to 
punish us in another world. Still, I am 
very much afraid of death, but it is be- 
eause I love life, and not because I am 
afraid to appear before God.” “But 
what do you say to him in your long 
woo 7” TJ tell him that I love him, 
find comfort with him in my sorrows, 
and I ask him to permit me to meet my 
husband in heaven.” Madame Dupin 
was even a worse Catholic than her 
daughter-in-law. She condemned the 
church coldly and without pity, though 
she was far from being an atheist. She 
believed in that indefinite sort of natural 
religion which was taught by the philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth century. She 
called herself a deist, rejecting, with 
equal contempt, every form and every 
dogma of religion. She professed to 
cherish a deep reverence for Jesus 
Christ, and admired the gospel as a 
rfect philosophy, but believed that it 
ad always been more or less mixed up 
with unworthy fables. George Sand 
confesses that in her childhood she was 
far more inclined to the simple and con- 
fiding faith of her mother, than to the 
critical and somewhat frigid analysis of 
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Madame Dupin. She loved the poetry 
which her mother unconsciously carried 
into her religion, and found it more to 
her taste than the icy positivism of the 
philosophers. She had a passion for 
the marvelous, and the explanations of 
her grandmother gave her no satisfac- 
tion. Reading, with equal pleasure, of 
the prodigies of Jewish and Pagan anti- 
quity, she wished only to receive them 
with implicit faith. In describing this 
portion of her experience, George Sand 
offers some shrewd remarks on the in- 
consistency of devotees, which are 
worth transcribing. 

‘‘In the common run of devotees,” 
she says, ‘‘I am not disturbed by the 
faults that inevitably grow out of their 
natural disposition, but by the want of 
logic in their life and opinions. They 
cannot say that they do as my mother 
did—take a part and leave the rest— 
for they have not the right which she 
justly claimed, as she did not plume 
herself on her orthodoxy. When I was 
a devotee myself, I omitted nothing; I 
did not make a motion without calla 
myself to account—without asking o 
my timid conscience whether it was 
permitted to walk on the right foot or 
the left. If I were now a devotee, per- 
haps I should not have the strength to 
be intolerant towards others, because 
the natural character will assert itself; 
but I should be intolerant towards my- 
self, and, as ripe age leads to a kind of 
positive logic, I should think nothing 
sufficiently austere for my demands. 
Hence, I have never been able to com- 
prehend the women of the world who 
go to balls, expose their shoulders, and 
make belles of themselves, while, at the 
same time, they receive all the sacra- 
ments, neglect no rite of worship, and 
believe that they are perfectly consist- 
ent in this course. I do not here speak 
of hypocrites—they are not devotees— 
I speak of women who are perfectly 
sincere, and of whom I have often ask- 
ed the secret of sinning thus unscru- 
pulously against their own convictions 
—each has explained it in her own way, 
but I was made no wiser than before.” 

At seven or eight years of age, Au- 
rore had scarcely learned her own lan- 
guage. She passed from grammar to 
other studies before she was well- 
grounded in its principles. She was 
made to write a great deal; her style 
was attended to, but the inaccuracies 
which crept into her language, in pro- 


portion as she learned to express herself 
with ease in writing, were only incident- 
ally corrected. Twelve years after, 
when she wished to write for the public, 
she became aware of her ignorance. 
She commenced an entire new study of 
French, but, as she says, it was too late 
to do much good; and “hence it is,’’ 
adds this incomparable stylist, “ that I 
have yet to learn my language by 

ractice, and that I fear I shall never 

now it— purity and accuracy are, never- 
theless, a want of my mind, especially 
at the present day, and it is not by 
negligence or inadvertence that I sin, © 
but by real ignorance.” 

The root of the evil, she miaintains, 
was in the prejudices of Deschartres, 
who, in accordance with the prevailing 
opinion of the day, insisted on making 
her study Latin, in order to gain a more 
thorough knowledge of her own tte. 
She learned with avidity everything 
that was proposed, and swallowed the 
driest rudiments without resistance. But 
the experiment was a failure. She wast- 
ed much time without learning Latin, 
and with positive injury to her progress 
in French. The grownd she thus lost, 
could never be regained at a future day. 
Luckily, she was permitted to quit 
Latin m good season, and, for that rea- 
son, though she knows French badly, 
as she says, she knows it better than 
most Frenchmen of her day. “I donot 
here allude to professed literary men,” 
she tells us, “ who, I strongly suspect, 
did not take their style at college, but 
to the great number of persons who 
have completed their elassical studies 
without having since thought of making 
a@ special study of | e. It is evi- 
dent, at first sight, that they cannot 
write a letter of three pages without fall- 
ing into a blunder of grammar or ortho- 
graphy. We find, also, that women, 
twenty or thirty years of age, who have 
had little education, generally write 
French better than men, and the reason 
is, in my opinion, that they have not 
sacrificed eight or ten _ “ life in at- 
tempting to learn the dead lan ”” 

We ave thus far followed | George 
Sand through-nearly five volumes of 
thirteen which ‘compose her memoirs, 
without passing beyond the period of her 
childhood. The remaining volames ate 
less diffuse in their details, and, for the 
general reader, will probably possess 
greater interest. We purpose to make 
them the subject of a future article. 





WITCHING TIMES. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Whe frenzy, as of delirium tremens, 
which was stealing upon the com- 
munity, transforming, to all excitable 
imaginations, the most familiar and 
harmless objects, into monsters of strange 
abomination, found an unresisting prey 
in simple John Bowson. The terror of 
superstition perpetually haunted him ; 
at first, vaguely and intermittently, but 
growing ever more positive and continu- 
ous in its persecution. Its present effect 
was, to awaken his religious emotions and 
urge him, by sheer fright, to prayer.and 
every other pose duty. He lengthened 
his enone fore meat; had family- 
worship regularly evening and morning ; 
set apart three half-hours a day for pri- 
vate serious meditation. Then came 
the idea, that he must not only deliver 
his own soul, but strive, personally, to 
rescue from destruction the souls of his 

ighbors. He had what seemed to be 
urgings of conscience to lift up his voice 
in the streets, and publicly call men to 
repentance, in view of their instant 
peril from Leviathan, the piercing ser- 
pent, even Leviathan the. crooked ser- 
pent. These inward impressions were so 
violent, that he felthimself pushed to ask 
pastoral advice concerning them. He 
chose Elder Noyse for his spiritual con- 
fidant; for, he had always preferred 
that doctrinal shepherd, to the simple, 
mild, tolerant old Higginso n; and he 
even began to doubt the latter's fitness 
for the ministry since. he had shown 
himself so lukewarm against witchcraft. 
Noyse, as may easily be supposed, cau- 
tioned the deacon against any attempt 
at street-preaching, which, he said, 
would be a usurpation of the particular 
duties of the clergy. 

“ But, my good brother, he continu- 
ed, ‘‘although it is par not your 
business to put yourse aw th the inin- 
istry, and, as it were, seize upon the 
mantle of Elijah, while he is yet on 
earth, still, I highly approve of your 
striving with individuals in private, and 

ing them, one by one, to resist Satan, 
and reach after spiritual-mindedness.”’ 

“Oh, Elder oyse,”” said the dea- 
con, ‘that, also, is what I have had 
pressed upon me ; and, particularly, that 


I must speak to my wife’s brother, 
Master More, who, I fear, is strongly 
inclined to Sadducism, besides neglect- 
ing family-prayer, and the like.” 

At the name of More, the minister 
flushed a little. Was it simply for fear 
that Bowson knew of his late rejection? 
or was it partly, too, from shame at some 
unworthy thought which forced itself 
upon him—some sudden idea that, if 
More should be converted and become a 
member of his church, Rachel would no 
longer be a difficult prize? He uttered an 
audible moan, as if of humiliation over 
secret sin, and answered, with much 
feeling: ‘* Dear brother, this is an an- 
gelical duty. I have, myself, discours- 
ed sometimes with Master More on 
serious things; but not, I fear, to much 
edification. It is humbling to see an- 
other instrument chosen for the effectua- 
tion of that for which I was incapable. 
But go; go without scruples; go with 
the face of a seraph; and may wisdom 
be you for the healing of this sick 
soul.” 


With other similar exhortations, and 
many lengthened counsels “how to 
carry the pious business with More,” 
he dismissed Bowson to his task. The 
deacon now had the path of duty plain- 


‘ ly before him, but found that he sadly 


lacked courage to walk in it. His 
dread of More’s wit, readiness, learnin 
and genteel birth, revived with tenfold 
energy. He thought he would rather 
try to reprove and convert any other 
panes alem. He wished that he had 
een called to preach the truth to 
savages in India; to suffer for it in 
the Pagan ap ay ae of some by-gone 
century ; for he imagined that he could 
have done either better than this. He 
indited, mentally, a score of terrible 
warnings, and then, at sight of his 
kinsman, felt them slip helplessly out 
of his memory. The very terrors of 
witchcraft grew distant and indistinct in 
the presence of this urgent and difficult 
duty. Thus matters went on for three 
or four days, until, like a lion, stole 
upon him that fearful morning which 
had been destined for Goody Bish- 
op’s execution. Once more the spir- 
itual world seemed dangerously near 
and palpable; and, under the press- 
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ure of that imminent horror, he saddled 
his horse and set out for his field of 
mission—strange voices sounding to 
him from the trees, as he went, and 
mysterious babblings from the swampy 
distances. Near the cabin he met 
More advancing from the opposite 
direction, with a long duck-gun in his 
hand, as if just returned from an earl 
hunt. The deacon dismounted, shoo! 
hands with his friend, sidled hither and 
thither, and groaned woefully. More 
looked inquiringly into his perplexed 
face, pushed him hospitably toward the 
cabin, and asked what was the matter. 
“Oh, brother!”’ the poor man broke 
forth, “these are woeful days, and 
such as should make the best of us re- 
member Lot’s wife. Iam a cold pro- 
fessor, and have no business to do it, 
but I have come to warn you. Flee 
from Sadducism, brother, and look not 
back to the walls of Endor !” 

“Oh, get away with you!’ exclaim- 
ed More, in a tone between amusement 
and impatience. The deacon stopped 
short in his harangue, and stood dumb- 
founded in a petrifaction of grinning. 
“What! have you taken to predication, 
and, as Mather has it, exhorting elect 
sinners to repentance ?”’ continued the 
hunter. He burst out with a contemptu- 
ous laugh, but checked himself in a 
moment, and took the deacon gently by 
both hands. ‘*My good brother-in- 
law,” said he, “you are a kind and 
worthy man; and me, particularly, you 
have always treated with the greatest 
amiableness. Forgive me if I have 
ever answered you lrshly or scorn- 
fully; but, listen now, while I tell you 
wherein, as I think, lies your peculiar 

ath of duty. Itis not in talk, bat in 
ife. If ever a man was meant to glo- 
tify God by honesty, industry, charity, 
and kind-fellowship, that man is you. 
Stick to those beautiful things; do good 
deeds as usual, and leave preachments 
to others.” 

‘“‘ Ah, brother More!” replied Bow- 
son, snuffing hysterically, and warmly 
shaking the hunter's hands, “I don’t 
know but you are in the right on’t. 
I always felt as if I was called to bea 
good husband and sober, peace-loving 
citizen, rather than go about to stir up 
my neighbors concerning hell-fire and 
the like. It was all of Elder Noyse 
that I finally took this burden upon me. 
God forgive me if I am not up to such 
temarkables in the way of baty, and 
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only fit to do a kind thing now and then 
to those as has need of it. Leastwise, 
God is a great forgiver; that is certain, 
brother More; God is a great for- 
A great forg tforgiver 
eat forgiver—a orgiver ?”” 
stpagita the hunter, ortho struck 
by the expression. ‘Yes, unques- 
tionably, a great forgiver; even to 
who distort his word, and make it a de- 
nunciation and a death-warrant to their 
fellow-creatures. But, come, let us ex- 
ercise ourselves a little. I feel like 
play this fine morning. I have only 
shot a few birds in the trees just beyond 
here, and they have given’ me not half 
labor enough. A sound mind in a 
healthy body was a good motto of the 
ancients; and they meant by it that no 
man’s spirit can be hale when his frame 
is sickly. I would that I could stir up 
some of our dogmatical elders, and set 
them after a bear; or, still better, set a 
bear after them. A few such chases 
might do much good to that gluttonous 
Parris; they would, perhaps, rid him 
of some of his t humors, and 
make him less desirous of hanging folks 
here, and roasting them beeiidatooe The 
old Greeks practiced many athletic ex- 


ercises; and they were a wiser people 


than we. Look at this,’’ he continued, 
seizing the enormous gun with one 
hand, holding it out at arm’s length, 
and firing it off like a pistol. Then, 
reversing the piece, he put his right 
forefinger into the smoking barrel, and 
again, with a violent muscular effort, 
raised it to a horizontal position. 

The feat was so extraordi @ one, 
that my readers may well shake their 
knowing heads at it; but Cotton Mather 
is my witness that, on this point, I am 
guilty of no exaggeration. ‘He was a 
= puny man,” says the reverend 
author; ‘‘ yet he had often done thin 
beyond the. strength of a giant. He 
made nothing of taking up whole bar- 
rels filled with molasses or — in very 
disadvantageous postures, an i 
them off, Qnongh the most “diftoult 
en out of a canoe to the shore. 

ea, there were two testimonies, that, 
with only putting the fi of his 
right hand into the muzzle of a lea 
gun, of about six or seven-foot barre 
— the gun and held it out at arm’s 
end.” 

“Let me try that, brother,” said 
Bowson, his little vanity stirred up to 
the forgetfulness even of all witchcraft. 
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He seized the gun-breech with one fat 
hand; but the muzzle clung obstinately 
to the ground. He applied both hands, 
and staggering, red in the face, was 
just able to bring the ponderous piece 
to Aes level. “* a More,” ling he, 
‘take your gun. It is my calling to 
be a good neighbor, and measure broad- 
cloth honestly, and not go about try- 
ing to play single-stick with seven-foot 
fowling-pieces.” 

He sat down exhausted, but joined in 
More’s good-humored laughter, without 
@ thought, apparently, of Goody Bish- 
op’s pendulous destiny, or any other 
pol horror. The hunter now made a 
leap at a bare branch, three feet above 
his head, clutched it like a monkey, 
and vaulted over it with a single jerk of 
his muscular arms. His conceludin 
feat was to seize a slender sapling wi 
both hands, and hold himself out from 
it horizontally, for half a minute. This 
immense strength was not the devil’s 
gift, as was supposed by the long-nosed 
Mather, who smelt the Satanic rat in 
almost every remarkable circumstance. 
Nature cannons pvr — that 
tough, iron-like muscle, which she grants 
to perhaps one man out of ten thousand. 
He had developed its powers by all 
kinds of hardy sports—sword-exercise, 
bludgeon-exercise, and gymnastic feats 
like those just narrated ; and now, with 
a slender frame, with plenty of 
hairs on his head, he did things whi 
made the stoutest young farmer of 
New England stare with envy and as- 
tonishment. 

In a minute or two after these classic 
amusements were over, the deacon ex- 
hibited signs of retuning uneasiness. 
It was nine o’clock, or after, and he re- 
membered that the execution had been 
appointed at ten, for a gloomy crow 
seemed to remind him of it by croaking 
ominously from the forest. He a 
to hint timidly, that, perhaps, they 
better proceed to the village. “ Why 
so?” asked More, eatching him by the 
arm, and drawing him toward the cabin. 
‘**Come in, come in; we will have a talk 
about trading matters ; and Rachel shall 


** But, Master More,” cried Bowson, 


vainly to get away; “that 
limb of Sete olf Goody Bishop, she is 
‘to be hanged this morning, and, doubt- 
less, *twould be an edifying spectacle.” 

And here he ended his speech by 
tripping over a root, and coming down 
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on his hands and knees. More apolo- 
gized in a laughing way for the vigorous 
pull which had caused the accident. 
** But, my good kinsman,”’ he continued, 
“‘let.me persuade you to stay apart 
from all these tragedies of delusion. 
Let us go to no more trials until we go 
to our own. Let us go to no hangings 
until we are carried to one in a cart, 
pe a halter ~ ew —_ — Ifthe 
men an tizens of Salem 
would follow out this course, there 
would soon be an end to witchcraft. 
Parris’s only satisfaction then should be, 
to go, like Judas, and hang himself. In- 
deed, I sometimes fancy that Judas 
must have looked like that man. Par- 
ris is gross and oe so, undoubt- 
edly, was Judas ; otherwise, why did the 
rope break, and his bowels gush out 
with the fall? Stay with me, friend 
Bowson—stay here, and let such 
people go alone to their own place.” 
But the poor deacon could not be 
rsuaded; terror and curiosity both 
ew him toward the scene of death. 
He talked about his duty, as an officer 
of the church, and seemed to think that 
it consisted in seeing the last kick of 
Goody Bishop. He clung to his pur- 
peers and sidled away ually toward 
is old family sorrel. ‘Very well,” 
said More in a pet ; “if you must go on 
~~ fool’s errand, take me with you to 


‘* Agreed,” returned Bowson, and 
halted while the other entered the cabin 
to leave his gun and speak to Rachel. 
The girl came to the door, grave and 
sorrowful, looking, to her uncle, as if she 
reproached him for his pitiless curiosity ; 
but, almost before he could bless her, 
More shouldered him bodily, carried 
him thirty yards and set him astride 
in his saddle. Then he made as if he 
would have lifted both horse and rider; 
causing the former to sway about uneasi- 
ly, and the latter to scream vehemently 
for quarter. Finally he placed himself at 
a bound behind the m, and the 
veteran nag trotted off soberly toward 
the village. Half the journey was per- 
formed, and they struck into the 
main road, when a horseman overtook 
them, whom More (a frequent visitor 
at Boston) recognized as Cotton Ma- 
ther, on his way, doubtless, to Salem, 
from some neighboring village, where 
he had been preaching over Sunday. 
‘Good morning, friends,” said he, with 
his usual precise intonation. “ Ab, 
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Master More, I bid you a good-morning. 
It is delightful to meet you again on 
such a gracious day.”’ 

‘* My service to you, Elder Mather,” 
responded the hunter. “This is my 
worthy brother-in-law, Deacon Bow- 
son.” . 

“TI am traly naiand to know your 
name, sir,” said Mather to the deacon. 
“I have not forgotten your counte- 
nance ; and I may add, with humility, 
that I have remembered you in my 
poor petitions since we discoursed last. 
We met first on an astonishing day. 
We meet, for the second time (by the 
blessing of Providence), on another. 
This day is truly one of the remark- 
ables of time. This morn we make an 
inroad upon Satan’s kingdom.” 

“Ah yes, worshipful Elder Mather,” 
replied Bowson, almost whimpering 
with delighted vanity and startled bash- 
fulness. ‘Old Bridget gets her first 
taste of hell-fire to day.’’ 

“ Justly propounded, Deacon Bow- 
son ; yes, hell-fire—hell-fire |’ repeated 
Mather, rolling up his eyes as if much 
struck by a word which must have been 
so novel to him, “ Rightly said, Deacon 
Bowson.”’ 

The deacon rolled up his eyes; also, 
and gave old Sorrel an involuntary kick 
of delight. He believed firmly in witch- 
craft, now; the great and good Cotton 
Mather had deaconed him twice; had 
agreed with his first proposition. It 
seemed as if there were a broader and 
more wonderful glory in the heaven. 
More looked from him to the minister 
with a comical mixture of amusement, 
contempt, and indignation. ‘‘ Elder Ma- 
ther,” said he, with a faint sneer, “ you 
seem to be in high spirits to-day, as if 
it were a glorious occasion.” 

“And why not, Master More? Is it 
not a day of calamity to Amalek, and of 
rejoicing to Israel? Do we not, to-day, 
seize upon one of the fire-brands of Sa- 
tan, and hurl it back into the devourin 
fire where it was kindled. This good-wife 
Bishop, is she not rather a bad wife? 
I would that all bishops, yea, and all 
bishoprics, could be as effectually quell- 
ed as this one.” 

And here he looked around with a 
solemn satisfaction natural to a man 
who had let off two horrible puns in 
succession. ‘* Te-he,”’ said Deacon Bow- 
son; but More declined to be amused. 
“To-day, also,’’ continued Mather, re- 
suming his severity, and glancing with 
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particular meaning at More, to-day 
an assault is given upon the heresy 
the sensual ducees. I trust, sirs, 
that you are not unaware of the peril 
attending that vile belief, nor of the 
necessity which we of New England 
are under to fight against its absurd and 
froward spirit. How much it has gotten 
ground in this debauched age is awful- 
ly observable; and what a rous 
stroke it gives to settle men in i 

is not hard to discern. The church 
among us hath always opposed it; and 
now hath the law come to the help of 
the church; and now doth the people 
support the law.” 

** Doubtless, reverend sir,’’ said More, 
still speaking in his tone of almost 
imperceptible sarcasm, ‘doubtless, it 
must rejoice you to see the conscien- 
tious desires of your heart budding to- 
day into such noble fulfillment.” 

** Speak not of it, Master More,”’ re- 
plied Mather, with a deprecating wave 
of Pps hand. ‘Have pity upon me, 
and tempt me not to vanity—to a greater 
than I be all the pws. I have, in- 
deed, desired, yea, vehemently have 
striven, that my unworthy day might 
be marked by some great and unusual 
manifestation. I have taken hold of 
the horns of the altar, resolute to obtain 
some awakening sign. I have desired it 
for the sake of the church, and for the 
sake of our New England, which was 
never so happy and pure as when she 
most listened to the counsels of the elders 
of that church. Perhaps the awful solem- 
nity of this morn is an answer to my 
prayers ; pohaps but the beginning of 
the answer. Who knows whether our 
living eyes are not shortly to see signs 
in heaven, and wonders on earth? Who 
knows whether this year is not to behold 
the power of Satan effectually shattered 
in New England? witchcrafts punished, 
Sadducees converted, and the ministers 
of the church once more the counselors 
of magistrates ?” 

“Oh, sir,” broke in the deacon, ‘is 
there not some hope of it? Will not 
the elders take the thing in hand and 
save us while there is yet a chance ?” 

‘*Yea, verily, I hope so,” ree 
Mather, slapping his thigh, and lifting 
his resolute young face toward heaven. 
“The sky is growing brighter, and I 
believe that the dawn is at hand. We 
have been thrust back by this governor 
and that counselor. Worl rf men 
would none of our counsel, and sinful 
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men desired not our reproof. Against 
me and my family—a family of elders 
—have the arrows of envy and enmit 
been in a particular manner directed. 
But I have armed myself for the bat- 
tle; I have struggled, not in prayer 
only, but also in works. And, thanks 
be unto Him who reigneth, I think 
I have prevailed. I have obtained of 
the Lord that He would use me to be 
a herald of his kingdom now approach- 
ing. Thetime for favor is come; yea, 
the set time is come. Instead of my 
being a sacrifice to wicked rulers, my 
father-in-law, with several related to me, 
and several brethren of my own church, 
are in the council. The governor of 
the province, Sir William Phips, is not 
my enemy, but one whom I baptized, 
and one of my dearest friends.” 
‘*Have a care, Elder Mather, lest 
there come an ebb to this tide,” said 
More. “In 1651, when the ministers 
had been very officious in certain fatal 
prosecutions for witchcraft, the people 
in some parts of the colony became 
restiff ot clamorous. Those of War- 
wick, particularly, cried out that there 
were no other witches upon earth, nor 
devils, but the ministers of New Eng- 
land and such as they. And, for my 
part, I say boldly, that a country 
priest-governed is a country ill-gov- 
erned. Look at Spain, nursed into 
second childhood by the Romish clergy. 
Look at Leslie’s army, driven to the 
shambles by the meddling presbyters 
of Scotland. Look at our James, 
wheedled by his confessors into break- 
ing his own crown and sceptre. Ay, 
let me tell you plainly, that I shall al- 
ways fight you on that policy of givin 
much state power to the church. If i 


were a member of the general court, I 
would bring in such laws as no theo- 
cracy could easily climb over.” 


** Brother ore,” said Bowson 
promptly, and with an evident imita- 
tion of Mather’s solemn manner, 
“would it not be wiser to make such 
laws as devils and witches couldn’t 
climb over?” 

This absurd little attack was com- 
mended by Mather, and proportionably 
incensed our excitable hunter. He re- 
plied with great savageness; attacked 
the proceedings of the court; made 
light of Bridget’s cenfession ; and re- 
marked that the witnesses were all 
children or savages. ‘ Bring me,” 
said he, “some grown men of a eivil- 
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ized community, and of good repute for 
sense and honor; bring me such men, 
to take oath that they have seen this 
black devil with his red book, and I 
will pay their testimony some respect- 
ful attention.” 

“Then I will confound you,” cried 
Mather with a triumphant air, “I will 
give you testimony, both as regards 
sight and hearing, on the credit of 
adult persons in this community of 
New England, whose civility I pre- 
sume you will not attempt to deny. 
In the year 1679, the house of William 
Morse, at Newberry, was infested with 
demons after a most horrid manner. 
It would take days to relate these in- 
festations ; but they were more presti- 
gious than those which have troubled 
our excellent and godly Parris. I have 
not time now to historicize them ; but 
what I would come at, is this: before 
the devil was chained up, the invisible 
hand, which did all these things, began 
to put on an astonishing visibility. 
They often imagined they felt the 
hand; but, when they thought they 
had hold of it, it would give them the 
slip. Once, a fist beating the man was 
discernible, but they could not catch 
it. At length, an apparition of a blacka- 
moor-child showed itself -plainly to 
them. And, another time, a drumming 
on the house was heard, which was 
followed by a voice which sang, ‘ Re- 
venge! revenge! sweet is revenge |’ 
At this, the people, being terrified, call- 
ed upon God, whereupon, there fol- 
lowed a mournful note, several times 
uttering these expressions, ‘Alas ! alas! 
we knock no more! we knock no 
more !?” 

“Oh, Elder Mather,’ said the poor 
deacon, as frightened as a child would 
be, ‘* and did they knock any more ?” 

“No, my ee: friend; there was 
an end of all ; for it pleased God merci- 
fully to shorten the chain of the devil.” 

‘I wish he would shorten it now, 
sir,’? groaned the deacon, ‘I should be 
very foth to have the devil knocking 
at my house.” And he looked cautious- 
ly behind him into the rusty verdure 
and irregular shadows of the spruce 
thickets. 

“Take heart, brother,’ said the 
cheerful elder, ‘I trust that we shall 
soon secure all our houses against the 
old serpent. Look at our bench of 
judges ; what a hope of relief it gives! 
what a promise there is even in their 
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names! Master Stoughton, shall he 
not be a stout one against Apollyon? 
Master Sewall, shall he not see well 
through the falsehoods of sorcery? 
Master Sergeant, I make no doubt 
that he is rightly named Sir Giant. 
May there not be a kind of assuring 

rovidence in these names, whereby 
aa would signify to us, that it has 
picked out the right men to bring affairs 
to a happy issue ?” 

More would have resumed and ag- 
gravated the dispute, in spite of these 
fascinating witticisms ; but at this mo- 
ment they emerged, through a thicket 
of low pines, upon the western end of 
Main street. It was teeming with the 
population of the village, and the pop- 
ulation of the surrounding country, 
all tending, in the haste of horror and 
curiosity, toward the ghastly terminus 
of Gallows Hill. Horsemen and foot- 
men, men, women, and children, swept 
by in the pallor and silence of fear, in 
the flush and clamor of reckless eager- 
ness, in the stern, repulsive dignity of 
fanaticism.. The bell tolled from the 


steeple with a relentless clang ; beat- 
ing on every heart with its iron stroke ; 


beating the death-knell of mercy ; beat- 
ing a prophecy of eternal anguish. 
The three riders floated into the cur- 
rent, and became a portion of its hurry- 
ing anxiety. In advance of them a 
cart, drawn by oxen, lumbered along 
the uneven road, gathering to itself 
the eyes of all spectators. Before it 
rode Justice Curwin, in his scarlet uni- 
form of captain ; and, on either side of 
it, marched half a dozen of his staunch, 
grave musketeers. Within the cir- 
cle of its dreadful magic, ran several of 
the possessed children, occasionally 
falling in clamorous convulsions, but 
rising again and hurrying on after its 
creaking wheels. In the cart was 
Goody Bishop, supported or rather 
held on a bench by the stout hands of 
Sheriff Willard. The old woman’s 
meagre wrists were manacled, and her 
gray head nodded helplessly to the 
joltings and reelings of the clumsy 
vehicle. Her wrinkled face showed 
neither anxiety nor awe, only a feeble, 
half-demented curiosity and wonder. 
“The good creature that nursed me,” 
muttered More, coming suddenly to his 
recollection, out of the maze into which 
the confused excitement of the scene 
had thrown him. Theny shaking the 
deacon violently by the shoulder, and 
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drawing him back so as to tighten the 
reins, he shouted: ‘Halt, here‘? 
Bowson never heard him, and kicked 
furiously at the ribs of Sorrel, who got 
impatient and commenced rearing. 
With a light leap, More sprang to the 

und. The deacon never turned his 
head, probably, did not notice the cir- 
cumstance; and away went the old 
horse toward his hideous goal. For- 
ward, too, rolled the cart; forward 
tramped the captain and his musket- 
eers; forward leaped and yelled the 
possessed children; forward swept the 
absorbed and impassioned crowd. 
More ground his teeth and clinched his 
fist. “* Go on idiots, and hang an idiot!” 
he howled; “some day ye will hang 
your betters !” e 

** Rightly said, Master More. Right 
well shouted. I am glad to meet a 
gentleman of that sense and pluck,” 
observed a rough, hearty voice beside 
him. More turned and saw Giles Co- 
ry standing there in the stalwart vigor 
of six-foot manhood, with a fine flush of 
brave sympathy for More’s outburst 
spread over his bronzed and heavy fea- 
tures. ‘Sir,” he continued, ‘there 
be scores of your and my way of think- 
ing in Salem; but they lack courage to 
say it. If they’d come out, as you and 
I are ready to do, sir, we'd have all this 
nonsense up by the roots in no time. 
But look at ’em there, all scouring af- 
ter them black bell-wethers, Parris and 
Hale, and Cotton Mather. I swear, 
sir, it’s theni devils of elders who are at 
the bottom of all; and Parris is the 
man who sets them a-going. They’ve 
cried out upon my wife ;" you wouldn’t. 
believe it, sir, but they have. I could 
skin that there Parris; I could, sir, 
that’s a fact. My woman left his. 
church, and he’s actilly preached 

inst her. Oh, I’d like a chance at 
him alone, on some desert island, with 
my cart-whip.” 

And he brought down the long, 
weighty thong of twisted cowhide across 
a group of thistles with such energy 
as to decapitate the entire prickly fami- 
ly. ‘*Cory, stand where you are,” 
said More, slapping the farmer’s broad 
shoulder. ‘ We will puta stop to these 
idiocies. The clergy are, perhaps, at 
the bottom it; but these monkeys of 
children are their helpers; and, by the 
heavens above me, I know I could cure 
every one of their convulsions with your 
cowhide.” 
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“Damn my blood if I don’t try it,” 
muttered Cory, with two or three wise 
nods of the head, and two or three 
winks of extreme ferocity. ‘If ever I 
catch that infernal John Injun in ariy of 
his fits, cuss me if I don’t skin him.” 

He enforced his declaration with 
another tremendous lash, which quite 
cut up all hopes, for that season, 
on the part of the unlucky thistles 
aforesaid. ‘‘There’s Mark Stanton,” 
he added, suddenly—*there’s a brave 
lad. I hearn him, yesterday, a 
up against a whole crowd for the ol 
Goody. He’s got a long head and a 
mighty big heart, that lad.” 

** Mark, come here,” shouted More to 
the youngster, who, with a broken ox- 

oke on Ris shoulder, was trudging on 
fore them toward the village. ‘‘So 
you don’t care for Gallows Hill? Well, 
that’s right, Mark. We wil! +**~' bet- 
ter of you at our cottage for th.ac, Mark.” 

The young fellow colored with grate- 
ful bashfulness, and looked as if the good 
opinion of that same cottage was quite 
a prize in his estimation, ‘See, they 
are at the business,” said Cory, pointing 
toward the place of execution. The 


three men pet on the distant tragedy, 
b 


spell-bound by a terrible fascination. 
A quarter of a mile off, the hill was in 
plain sight, moving with a multitude, 
and crowned by the gallows—above 
which hyng a cloud, dark and unsteady, 
as many thought, with the wings of 
demons. They saw a woman’s form, 
= upward by a man, ascending a 
adder, which was almost invisible. 
More stalked on toward the vill 

with a curse. Mark could not with- 
draw his eyes from the hideous charm 
of that far-off agony. He saw the form 
in woman’s robes drop and vibrate; 
then, only, he turned away and covered 
his pallid face. In the same moment, 
as many there present affirmed, the 
gloomy cloud over the hill leaped away, 
and, with amazing swiftness, flew out of 
sight beyond the stormy ocean horizon. 


CHAPTER X. 


A GHASTLY and blinding mist, like 
that which Tennyson saw in the Vision 
of Sin, now gathered and linked around 
almost every soul in Salem. Through 
its distorting medium men looked with 
altered eyes upon each other, and 
shivered at ugly forms and deeds 
which could not be, and were not. Faint 
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and vague was the agony, now, com- 
pared with its frantic culmination; 
yet, already it pierced everywhere, 
tremulous with frightful forebodings, 
From Salem centre to Salem village, 
hideous tales flew and returned, like 
shuttles of superstition, weaving all 
things, matter and spirit, into a pall of 
horror which seemed to shroud the 
whole community. The wind by day 
was ominous ; the owl by night was ap- 
palling. The cat might be an incarna- 
tion of Satan; the creak of the floor 
might be his footstep. People looked 
with pale faces into their mirrorst fear- 
ful lest they should see reflected behind 
them some grisly demon. From house 
to house crept the fiendish infection, 
seizing on children as instruments, on 
grave men as dupes, on women and 
old persons—ay, even on the young 
and vigorous—as victims. The delu- 
sion was like one of those hundred- 
armed monsters of the sea, flinging its 
poisonous antennz around every limb, 
and shooting a numb, helpless agony 
through every vein. Every family throb- 
bed with fear and distrust ; no one knew 
who would be next overtaken by the 
monstrous fatality; no one knew but 
that his nearest relative had covenanted 
with the enemy of souls. Men became 
more credulous, suspicious, and cruel- 
hearted, just in proportion as they grew 
more frantic with terror and fanaticism. 
The excitement was of a nature to de- 
velop the worst traits of the Puritans, 
and change even their virtues into 
vices. The real piety and kindness of 
the many was for a time paralyzed ; and 
those now disgraced the Christian reli- 
gion who would willingly have laid 
down their lives for its glory. 

Every day there was an increase in the 
number of the afflicted, and parallel with 
it, a still greater increase in the number 
of the accused. Under the pressure 
of imprisonment, examinations, exhorta- 
tions, and threats, persons began to con- 
fess themselves witches, and to bear testi- 
mony against others as partners in their 
sin. Several misguided husbands, act- 
ing with a cruel conscientic and 
a shocking sincerity, actually bullied 
their pious wives into these horrible 
avowals. The jail was soon over- 
crowded; the Boston prisons were put 
in large requisition ; yet the evil steadi- 
ly increased, overleaping all barriers 
and way F all remedies. It began 
even to be feaxed that the church had 
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awakened to its peril too late, and that 
already the greater part of the commu- 
nity had signed the bond of Satan. So, 
no effectual refuge remaining but God, 
to Him did all men fly, with unutterable 
groanings and wailings, in prayer, pub- 
lic and private, in appointed fasts and 
fervent attendance at the sanctuary. 
Never had the churches been so full, 
nor the attention of the people to their 
ministers so earnest. or were the 
pastors unmindful of improving the day 
of their power. They preached often, 
and zealously; they ransacked the 
Bible for texts on witchcraft; they were 
particularly stern in rebuking unbelief. 
Few were those who dared oppose their 
mistaken energy ; all resistance seemed 
to have been quelled by the mere up- 
roar of the coming storm. 

Shall we abuse these old Puritans as 
stupid and superstitious, because they 
did and suffered these things? Let us 
remember that Melancthon was an inter- 
preter of dreams; that Luther fought 
the devil with an inkstand; that Kepler 
was of the Rosicrucians; that Tycho 
Brahe was the prince of astrologers ; 
that Bishop Jewell prayed before Queen 
Elizabeth against witchcraft ; that Black- 
stone held sorcery to be a crime; that 
the Stuarts pretended to heal scrofula ; 
that Sir Isaac Newton sought the philo- 
sopher’s stone. 

Perhaps there were not more than three 
men in Salem who dared openly and 
vigorously denounce the present course 
of the community. These three were 
our utopian More, young Stanton, and 
farmer Cory. All three had the stuff in 
them out of which to manufacture a 
tough opposition party. More and Cory 
were obstinate, excitable, a little vio- 
lent, gifted with that magnanimity which 
will not strike a helpless man, and, in 
short, just the fellows to stand up for 
the weak against the strong. Neither 
of them belonged to the church ; both 
were, perhaps, a little undevotional, if 
not skeptical, in disposition; they, at 
all events, pretended to a considerable 
incredulity as to the devil; and, in their 
present exasperation, they spoke with 
extreme unbelief and scorn of the doc- 
trine of witchcraft. Without this na- 
tive tendency to free-thinking, they 
would hardly have opposed the move- 
ment; for sorcery was a point of 
orthodox faith in those days—a matter 
of creed, in fact, with nearly all men. 
I do not mean to say that More was an 
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atheist ; on the contrary, he believed in 
God most reverently. Nor did he re- 
ject or lightly esteem the Bible. He 
simply interpreted it after a mild and 
humane fashion. In short, he was only 
skeptical by contrast with the rigid, im- 
placable orthodoxy of that period ; and, 
were he living in the present day, he 
would be, at the worst, a Unitarian, ora 
Transcendentalist. As for Mark, he en- 
listed in the opposition chiefly through 
the influence of More, but partly, also, 
from the impulses of his own kind, 
sensible nature. It was a small army, 
certainly ; and it had a great fight to 
undertake—a fight such as our latitudi- 
narian age can illy realize. 

Goody Bishop was swinging from 
the gallows as a signal of no quarter, 
like the death’s head blowing at the 
topmast of a pirate schooner. More 
accepted the challenge, and commenced 
the struggle with his characteristic 
enthusiasm and energy; disputing 
boldly, obstinately, and angrily, on 
every occasion, with the equally stub- 
born and wrathful advocates of the 
delusion. Like all sanguine people, he 
thought his own arguments unanswer- 
able, and was filled with contemptuous, 
indignant amazement at the prejudices 
and contumacy of his opponents. 
‘Master Curwin,” he said, “it is you 
who are mulish and not I. You are 
mulish against reason, sir. You are so 
blown upon here, in New England, by 
harsh and sour winds of doctrine, that 
it makes you stiff-necked, sir, and 
wry-necked into the bargain, sir.” 

e went to Elder y_ ver tl and 
begged him to preach a sermon in 
opposition to, at least, the rashness 
and recklessness of the witch prosecu- 
tions. ‘‘Sir,” said he, ‘even if you 
believe in sorcery, you cannot believe 
that we are all sorcerers. If you think 
it wrong to oppose the courts alto- 
gether, you can, at least, urge them to 
calmness, caution, and mercy. This is 
a horrible thing, to see members of 
your own flock, children of your own 

rayers, singled out as worse than 
emons.”” 

The old man said that he had been 
very much distressed by the events of 
the last month; and he even wept once 
or twice during the conversation. The 
very next Sunday he preached a ser- 
mon on the subject, which won the 
enthusiastic approbation of More, but 
which raised toward him the grim 
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frowns of nearly the whole congrega- 
tion. Justice Hawthorne got up and 
walked out of church, followed by two or 
three other fiery advocates of the prose- 
cuting movement; while Justice Cur- 
win waylaid the elder after service, and 
urged him, with tears in his stern, gra 
eyes, yet with grave reproof in his 
strong features, to _ up those perni- 
cious errors altogether ; to throw aside 
those utterly dangerous thoughts of 
weak mercy. Deacon Bowson, and 
almost every one else, severely con- 
demned Higginson’s latitudinarianism, 
and began to express doubts whether 
they could conscientiously sit under 
the ministrations of a man who was 
little better than Sadduceeistic. No- 
body called for a repetition of the 
sermon, nor could even More ask the 
elder to preach such another. So the 
old gentleman exchanged for a fort- 
night with Mr. Hall, of Beverly, who 
fed out far other spiritual food to the 
people of Salem; and, thereafter, he 
preached on that forbidden subject ef 
in deeds, cheering the imprisoned, 
laboring with the condemned, giving 
what he could to widows and orphans. 
We must not blame him for not making 
himself a martyr; we must remember 
that, like most men of the epoch, 
he believed in sorcery; that he was 
afraid many of those accused ones 
were really guilty of the sin laid to 
their charge; and that the only part 
his conscience really called upon him 
to play, was that of the good Samaritan. 
More had another plan in his head, 
which was, to get himself elected 
member of the general court from 
Salem, and bring in some new, wise, 
philosophical laws on the subject of 
witchcraft, which should forever put 
an end to these abuses. But that 
assembly would not meet until some 
time in the autumn, and, in the absence 
of the royal charter, everything was 
decided by the governor and council ; 
while the very court which conducted 
the trials was an informal one, cited on 
the plea of instant necessity. Accord- 
ingly he was reduced, for the present, 
to the circulation of a petition, in which 
the evils and irregularities of the prose- 
cutions were set forth, and the gov- 
ernor was prayed to check them in his 
great good sense and clemency. Oh, 
what arguments, what wranglings, what 
solemn reproofs, what regular oldwife 
scoldings, More raised in scores of 
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households with that paper! Farmer 
Peabody had just lost one of his calves; 
and he knew that it was all of that old 
witch (hang ’er up directly, I say), 
Goody Giggles. John Parker’s wife, 
Alice, was safe in prison, at last; and 
John had no mind she should get out 
again to plague him with any more of 
her diableries. Mistress Margaret 
Hawkes’s negro slave-girl, Candy, had 
been rendered quite useless, yea, rather 
mischievous, by somebody’s witch- 
craft; and Mistress Hawkes naturally 
wanted remuneration, or, if that could 
not be had, legal vengeance for the loss 
of her abigail’s services. ‘ Look at 
that black creeter,’’ cried the frugal 
housewife, with indignant sniffs and 
snorts; ‘‘ cost me twelve pound; ain’t 
worth a shillin’ now; don’t do a stroke 
of work ; breaks things all day long; 
can’t mend her by no kind of cuffing.” 

Poor Mistress Hawkes! the next 
thing heard of, she and Candy were in 
prison for sorcery together. 

Mistress Beadle’s children were all 
bewitched, the whole kit and posse 
of them; and how could Master More 
expect her to sign a petition for mercy 
toward witches? She wished the 
women could ‘take hold of the busi- 
ness; ’deed she did; a lot on ’em 
would be swung up afore night, now I 
tell ye.” In another house, the girl 
was spitting pins and shrieking; the 
boy was breaking crockery, and trying 
to roll into the fire. As More lectured 
over his paper, a brickbat would come 
in through the window, and smash the 
shining face of some unlucky platter 
which glittered on the mantel-piece ; 
or a heavy table would commence 
dancing at such a rate as to endanger 
the precious noddle of the innocent 
little urchin who sat under it; or the 
housemaid would rush down stairs with 
shrieks, declaring that the best bed- 
room was full of broomsticks, and of 
awful figures dressed up in master’s 
clothes ; or the good-wife would return 
frova an afflicted neighbor's, running 
over with astonishing, incredible, hide- 
ous tales of ghastly apparitions and 
fiendish annoyances. Fancy a whole 
neighborhood filled with Rochester 
knockings, Stratford mysteries, Cock- 
lane ghosts, table-turnings, and animal 
magnetism, all vivified to madness by 
a blazing credulity, and you will have 
some faint idea of the condition of 
Salem. More was canvassing it with 
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his hopeless petition. He got six 
names beside his own, and in a rage 
threw the paper into the fire. The 
very reasons why he was not a 
believer in the delusion disabled him 
from offering any successful opposition 
to it. Had he been orthodox and de- 
vout, he might have been listened to ; 
but, in that case, he would probably 
have sided with the orthodox and de- 
vout majority. He was latitudinarian 
and indifferent; and so almost all good 
men regarded him with coldness; while 
those who favored him, were apt to 
be the worst characters; people who 
neglected church, and hated the clergy ; 
sneerers at the Bible as well as scoffers 
at witchcraft; heretics, godless stran- 
gers, and dissolute sailors. 

Quite beat ont one day with his 
fruitless electioneering against the Jug- 
gernaut of the time, he stopped on his 
way home, to obtain some groceries at 
Deacon Bowson’s shop. That excit- 
able merchant met him in the doorway, 
grasped him by the hand, and ex- 
claimed, in a choking voice, “ Brother 
More!” Then turning away his head, 
and covering his face (not exactly like 
Cesar), he burst into tears. ‘ What 
devil’s to pay now ?”’ cried More, get- 
ting into a rage immediately at this 
whimpering. ‘Oh! sir,’ snuffled the 
plaintive deacon, ‘‘to think that you 
and I should have fallen upon such 
awful times! How dreadful] for us— 
cold—’fessors !’’ 

Here his voice became inaudible 
again, and he melted into another 
moist and copious overflow. ‘ Dread- 
ful? not a mite of it!’ shouted More, 
dancing about the room with wrath. 
“TI like it. I want to see it. Just 
show me one of your afflicted children, 
and see how I'll cure it.’’ 

And he brought down his fist on the 
counter with such force as to make all 
the iron weights hop up like nervous 
people when suddenly slapped on the 
shoulder. ‘* Come, shut up those flood- 
gates,” he continued, catching Bow- 
son by the collar, and tightening it as 
if he thought the water reached that 
gentleman’s eyes through his wind- 
pipe. Oh, Master More, don’t 
strangulate me!” gasped the deacon, 
with a aloft, and a purple face. 

The hunter seemed to recollect that 
his friend had lungs ; and letting g° of 
the collar, he began to slap the broad 
back of that claret broadcloth waistcoat. 
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“There,” said he; ‘*I never meant to 
choke you; one person throttled a week 
is quite sufficient for one small town. 
But you make me mad with your sniv- 
elings and your lachrymations. I can’t 
abear such watery-souled fellows, when 
I see the colony in so great need of cool, 
brave men. Come, get about, and deal 
me out some salt and spice, and eight 
yards of white linen for Rachel; linen 
for a gown, mind you; the same she 
looked at yestereve. _ And don’t ery in 
the salt, I pray.” 

“ Where are you going?” asked Bow- 
son, panting for breath. 

‘Into the house, to see sister Ann,” 
replied the hunter, as he disappeared 
through a side door. 

We must not attribute entire childish- 
ness to our d deacon, on account of 
this ready flow of his tears. He was 
one of those juicy men, furnished b 
nature with too much lachrymal gland, 
who, at the pressure of any strong emo- 
tion, give forth an immediate supply of 
moisture. Tears of compassion and 
affectionate sympathy came from his 
eyes as easily as tears of unmanly ter- 
ror. , 

More found his sister packing up a 
noble chicken-pie for the especial diges- 
tion of Elder Noyse. ‘Why, Ann, 
have you gone at it, too!”’ he exclaimed. 
“You women are enough, sometimes, 
to drive all sensible men mad. All the 
good-wives of Salem are cooking for the 
ministers. Send this te some poor per- 
son now, sister Ann; come, that will be 
a better use of the chickens. To think 
of putting all the pullets of the village 
down the throats of two or three 
elders !” 

So, sister Ann, easily persuaded, dis- 
patched Teague with the pie to the 
cabin of a dilapidated old good-wife of 
the vicinity. ‘“ What is the matter with 
pussy ?” presently asked More, as he 
stared at an overfed cat which was shiv- 
ering and crouching under the table. 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Bowson, “ it is going 
to have a fit ; that comes of overeating ; 
I must really charge Rachel with the 
poor thing’s ill health.” 

«You will feed your elders into fits, 
in the same way,” observed More. He 
flung the door open, and was trying to 
drive the creature out, when the deacon 
entered, and shut it after him. In the 
same instant that. epileptic pussy com- 
menced spinning round on two legs, 
and, presently, set off in headlong furi- 
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ous circles about the room, knocking 
her insane head against various harder 
objects, bouncing desperately at the 
windows, and finally disappearing, with 
ascrabble, up chimney. At the very 
first start, Bowson leaped into a chair, 
and thence watched the frantic revo- 
lutions of the animal, with eyes of 
scared vigilance. As it vanished up the 
vast sooty orifice of the fire-place, he 
pointed after it with one trembling fin- 

er, and squeaked out, ‘* Wife, a mani- 
estation !” 

More burst into contemptuous laugh- 
ter, and Mrs. Bowson exclaimed, in a 
mortified tone, “John, do get down! 
What do you mean? This is not the 
— time you have seen the cat ina 

t.?” ? 
“No,” said he, cautiously descending 
from his high place of refuge : ** not the 
first time ; ‘but I hope and pray it may 
be the last. Who knows what Satan 
may have to do with those whirligigs ?” 

d, forgetting, apparently, why he 
came into the room, he walked out with- 
out another word. “ Alas!” said sister 
Ann, “I am afraid my husband’s nature 
is not strong enough to keep a clear 
mind in these awful excitements. Since 
the execution of that poor Bishop he 
has been greatly exercised ; and what 
adds to his disquietude is, that his 
best beloved pastor, Elder Noyse, has 
now fully entered into the work. 
Until the trial, Master Noyse seemed 
strangely heedless of the spiritual mys- 
teries among us; but then he awoke 
suddenly to an emulation of Elder Par- 
ris’s zeal and urgency. On the Sunday 
before Bishop’s death he gave us a pow- 
erful discourse on the fate of Agag, and 
made application of it to those children 
of Satan who are supposed to be among 
us. And since then he has publicly 
and privately warned us inst sor- 
cery, besides visiting the afflicted, ques- 
tioning the accused, and exhorting the 
magistrates to their work. I only hope 
that “ae — zeal r. wee wasted, and had 
not better be employed in pointing out 
the path to heaven than ay pect to 
choke up the broad way te hell.” 

“Sister Ann,” said More, “ you are 
the same sensible woman always. I 
only wish that you would cast out this 
devil of witchcraft altogether from your 
belief. But I see that we shall ‘- 
in all that is important; that we shall 
stand by each other in the end. Clear 
your husband’s mind of these magical 
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ideas, as much as ever youcan. You 
can do something for the cause of good 
sense and mercy in that way.” 

“IT will pray for heavenly counsel, 
brother,” pw replied, ‘and what God 
seems to favor, that I will strive to do.” 

More walked back into the shop, took 
his purchases without quarreling any 
further with the deacon, and set out for 
home. What he had said concerning 
the opulent state of the clerical larders 
was not exaggerated. The quantity of 
pies, cakes, puddings, turkeys, and 
choice edibles of all Tits which the 
Salem good-wives poured into the houses 
of their ministers at this time, was some- 
thing memorable. Some wanted the 
spiritual consolations of the pastors, in 

is dark hour of Satan’s triumph; 
others had been intensely gratified by 
the last pungent discourse against the 
principalities and powers of the air; 
others, again, were anxious to secure 
friends in high places, who could shield 
them from any chance accusation of 
witchcraft. Eider Noyse, being un- 
married, and, therefore, an object of 
general pity, was as overrun with good 
things as ever the Egyptians with frogs, 
and soforth. Parris, too, was unusually 
blessed in his basket and his store, and 
gave promise of blooming out into a 
brilliant case of apoplexy. Elder Hig- 
aa alone had to depend chiefly on 

ome supplies, 

More trudged on homeward, sad and 
sullen, rechpitulating to himself, with 
great contempt, the absurd arguments 
which had been advanced against his 
petition during the day; occasionally 
wondering, in spite of his incredulity, 
at the incomprehensible phenomena 
which he had witnessed ; anon laughing 
outright at the recollection of some 
scene of absurd simplicity and terror. 
He had already entered the forest, when 
he heard footsteps behind him, and a 
familiar voice bidding him good-evening. 
It was the first time since Elder Noyse’s 
rejection, a period of about a month, 
that the two men had met to engage in 
conversation. The first words that the 
minister uttered showed, by their steady 
intonation, how much he had regained 
his confidence. How could he help it, 
when the whole community was pros- 
trate at the feet of himself and his or- 
der? More, on the other hand, saluted 
him with extreme civility, for he was 
courteous, by habit, to women and the 
clergy ; besides that, he wished to apo- 
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logize tacitly for the pain which he had 
given the minister at their last inter- 
view. The dialogue which followed is 
of little consequence to our story, and, 
perhaps, in itself uninteresting; yet, 
after all, it may be worth the expense 
of a little time and paper, inasmuch as 
it sketches More’s philosophy of life, 
and shows the nature and degree of. his 
heterodoxy. 

“With your -will, sir,”* observed 
the minister, ‘I will hold you company 
as far as your cottage. These are wea- 
rying times to the spirit, which, indeed, 
could never endure them were not the 
members kept in health by vigorous 
exercise.” 

‘“Very justly said, Elder Noyse,” 
responded More, quite pleased with this 
approval of one of his own favorite 
maxims. ‘I am much gratified to hear 
you advance, and see you practice upon, 
such reasonable ideas of life. I have 
always said that many of our doctrinal 
errors and rancorous emotions arise 
from our dwelling in bodies weakened 
by vicious habits. Yes, reverend sir, 
the pains and sorrows of humanity, 
bodily and spiritual, are the conse- 
quence, very often, of its own faults 
and follies, its own imprudence, luxury, 
and laziness. And look at the result, 
sir; it detracts from the nobility of en- 
durance; it F ssw us on the footing of 
criminals rather than of martyrs. It is 
noble to endure agonies which come 
upon us unjustly, but it is no honor at 
all to bear the lash of our own misdeeds. 
Yes, when we suffer because of our own 
sins, then suffering becomes a crime 
more than a misfortune.” 

Two months before, the elder would 
have listened to all this in respectful 
silence, if not with uttered assent. But 
he had grown bolder now ; he felt in- 
clined to play the master and teacher ; 
he was willing to triumph a little over 
this man who had so tortured him. 
‘* Master More,’’ said he, ‘* you forget 
that we always suffer in consequence of 
sin; our natural, original sin. And the 
very fact, that we all go in anguish 
through this vale of mortality, proves 
how thoroughly and personally each one 
of us partook of the disobedience of 
Adam.” 

‘* Reverend sir,” replied More, ‘* you 
must permit me to express some small 
doubts on that score. You say that 
men are evidently great sinners because 
they suffer greatly. But I believe, that 
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what we consider, our sufferings are 
more apparent than real. For instance, 
death, or the fear of it, is one of the 
greatest torments of our existence ; is it 
not? But if we could see the more 
perfect state into which death leads us, 
we should not regard it as terrible. 
Pain, also, if we could distinctly per- 
ceive the mental and bodily benefits 
which arise from it, would not be con- 
sidered so much a thing to be avoided. 
Thus our sufferings consist more in a 
misapprehension of our situation than 
in any reality of anguish, At the same 
time, it is necessary that we should fear 
both pain and death; otherwise, man 
would rush upon fate, and the race be 
extinguished before it had fulfilled its 
time.” 

‘* Master More,” responded the elder, 
with an effort at severity, ‘do you 
know that you are doing away with 
the idea of punishment for sin, and 
thus, either denying the condemning 
justice of heaven, or else, affirming 
that man is not a supremely guilty be- 
ing? Do you not believe that man was 
created, and for a time existed, sinless? 
Do you not believe that he fell from 
that pure state by his own act, and 
brought upon himself and his posterity 
a just punishment ?” 

‘I will tell you what I think of the 
fall,”’ answere “You the- 
ologians affirm, that the original state 
of y + was one of moral perfection; 
I affirm, that the obligatory state of 
Adam was one of moral perfection. I 
only change the statement of the prob- 
lem by that one word. Thus, 1 be- 
lieve that his fall was not a fall from 
any actual state of purity, but only 
from an idea of purity which God had 
imprinted on his conscience. I do not 
believe that he lived a while in a state 
of sinlessness; I believe that he fell 
with his first action, and, perhaps, with 
his first desire. I further believe, that 
will —s — of a 

steps to en, in this 
well Cte in that Page. Sy One 
great step to this end was, the = 
growth of civility and morality through 


the hunter. 


the many centuries of pagan history. 
Another greater step was the just ex- 
ample and self-elected sacrifice of 


Christ. Another t step to each 
one of us, and finally to the race, will 
be death. By this philosophy the 
moral history of Adam is made similar 
to the moral history of each of his suc- 
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cessors. By this theory, also, we es- 
cape that incredible doctrine of ori- 
ge sin, and are not called upon, in 

gical necessity, to damn our in- 
fants.” 

‘* Master More,” exclaimed Noyse, in 
some real indignation at these sweeping 
heresies, ‘I have heard it said, = a 
worthier man than I, that hell is paved 
with the skulls of infants.” 

More lost his temper—an article that 
he was constantly losing now—at this 
tremendous affirmation. ‘They must 
be infant Calvinists, then,” said he ; “for 
I know of no other skulls that would 
be thick enough for such a purpose.” 

As soon as he had uttered this un- 
civil sarcasm, he regretted it; and, as 
soon as he regretted it, he tried to make 
amends for it by an act of courtesy. 
He disliked to invite Noyse into the 
eabin and into Rachel’s presence ; yet 
he did so with an appearance of perfect 
cordiality. The minister’s heart vi- 
brated in one second through many ac- 
ceptances and refusals ; but he yielded 
to the temptation. We may guess 
that, however earnest was his zeal for 
orthodoxy, the shadow of that roof sus- 
pended at once, in his mind, every dis- 


are wind of doctrine. He thought 
ut of Rachel: how he should look her 
in the face; how he should address her. 
As he crossed the threshold, she raised 
her eyes from her ironing, and flushed 
to a crimson, which was the antipodes 


of his own paleness. She thought for 
a moment that her father had been 
won over to the side of Noyse, and had 
come with him to present once more 
that hateful suit. Her self-command 
partially returned when More’s first 
expressions hinted to her that the visit 
was the result of accident; and then, 
like an inexperienced young thing as 
she was, ignorant of the cruel rights 
of coquetry, she felt that she owed the 
elder some amends for having refused 
his respectable hand and heart. She 
ut her iron on the hearth, with its hot 
ace to the smouldering coals, and sat 
respectfully down, nearly as hot-faced 
herself, with folded hands and a look of 
serious attention. As Noyse marked 
her gentle though forced smile, and 
the soft, subdued tremor visible through 
her eyes, and the beauty which clothed 
her more exuberantly than he had 
ever seen it before, all the anger, that 
he might have harbored against her, 
died away as if forever. The confi- 
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dence of more than magisterial au- 
thority perished from his spirit, and he 
felt as if he could bend, ay, descend 
wonderfully, to secure one loving look 
from that blushing girl. He fad to 
make a violent effort, before he could 
rally his scattered wits, and get them 
to charge into the breach of conversa- 
tion. He did talk, however, and with 
that feverish animation which often 
marks the discourse of men distracted 
by some strong excitement. The mas- 
ter of the house had a pet plan for con- 
verting and civilizing the Indians: he 
proposed to conquer them and hive 
them by force, in some pleasant island 
of Barataria; there he would govern 
them by. a system of socialism, as 
Moses governed the Hebrews and Ly- 
curgus the Spartans; they would quit 
those disagreeable ways of taking 
scalps, and so forth, to become indus- 
trious, peaceful, and philosophical. 
Noyse, on the contrary, thought that 
nothing could be done effectually for 
the savages, except in the missionary 
way ; and he gave a rather confused 
account of the pious labors of Eliot 
and Mayhew, among the decayed 
aboriginal populations of Massachu- 
setts. Rachel timidly remarked, that 
it was a pity if the English could not 
show the Indians to a better world, 
since they had left them so little room 
in this. The absent-minded elder 
highly approved of this observation, 
and gravely congratulated Rachel that 
she could see what was most needful 
for those poor heathens. The inter- 
view lasted for half an hour; but it 
was a stiff, disagreeable one, and all 
three were more or less glad when it 
terminated. Yet, Noyse, however re- 
lieved for the moment to get out of 
doors, went away from the cabin more 
enslaved than he ever had been pre- 
viously. From that day, too, he began 
cautiously to resume his visits, much 
to the annoyance of Rachel, the per- 
plexity of More, and the anguish of 
Mark Stanton. By the way, it was 
none of Stanton’s business, although he 
was at the cabin at every spare mo- 
ment, running backwards and forwards 
between it and the village in the en- 
chanted haze of summer calms, or the 
weirdest of wizard winds; sometimes, 
even, through the demoniac fury and 
sorrow of rushing, howling, sobbing 
rains, sweeping on lightning wings 
from clouds of lofty darkness. 
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Tr was somewhat remarkable how ra- 
pidly Noyse picked up his assurance in 
consequence of that accidental visit. 
Within a fortnight thereafter he made 
three calls at the cabin, and was lucky 
enough, on the first occasion, to see 
Rachel alone. At the second trial, he 
was annoyed at finding Mark Stanton 
in possession of the field. But he set 
himself to catechising the youth on the 
sermons which had lately been delivered 
in Salem First Church; and he so tho- 
roughly convicted him of inattention, 
or a slack memory, that poor Mark was 
fain to steal off in rather crest-fallen 
fashion. The elder had now discovered 
Rachel’s haunt in the wood; so that 
she could no longer hope to avoid him 
by being out of the cabin. He was not 
in the least embarrassed by timid Mar- 
garet Jacobs, whom he could stare out 
of countenance and out of sight in five 
minutes. He talked very devoutly to 
Rachel, partly from a habit of so talking 
to every one, and partly from a sincere 
desire to form her character to his pur- 
poses. He tried, in particular, to im- 


press upon her the duty of joining the 


church; ‘or, as he seriously expressed 
it, of ascending publicly into the assem- 
bly of the elect. In these conversations 
he not only hitched unpleasantly near 
to her, but now and then grasped one 
of her hands in both of his. She did 
not dare to withdraw it frankly ; for he 
was an elder, and his mouth was evén 
then full of sanctity. Thus she sat in 
the greatest pain of spirit; fearful, per- 
haps, that Mark might come suddenly 
upon them—her cheeks burning brighter 
and brighter every moment—until, at 
last, she would manage to drop some- 
thing, and release her hand as if to pick 
it up. If we will take the trouble to 
suppose a lamb, with a crocodile’s paws 
endearingly around its neck, and the 
enormous mouth slavering love and piety 
close by its little ears, we shall have a 
rather strong idea of the repugnance 
with which Rachel bore these affection- 
ate interviews. 

One morning she was going alone to 
the village, on a visit to Aunt Ann, 
when, glancing ahead into the clearings, 
she saw the elder coming towards her, 
on his way, doubtless, to the usual scene 
of his idyls. It seemed very dishorior- 
able to hide, but she could not resist 
the temptation of dodging into e copse 
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of young chestnuts, and thence behind 
a ledge of rock thick enough to shield 
her from the most piercing vision. There 
she remained, very much ashamed of 
herself, and tremblingly afraid of being 
discovered, until her reverend lover 

assed by and disappeared down the 

ushy pathway in the direction of the 
cabin. She heard his voice chanting a 
devotional hymn, and could distinguish 
the words of'one of the verses— 


“ Ejaculations shall ascend 
ot seldom from me. I’ll attend 
Occasional reflections, and 
Turn all to gold that comes to hand.’ 


Leaving him to such ejaculations and 
occasional reflections as might be sug- 
gested by finding the cabin locked, she 
quitted her hiding- place, and hurried on 
toward the village, which she reached 
without accident, notwithstanding some 
spectral, mysterious whispers that fol- 
lowed her through the woodlands. It 
is worth while to observe here, that of 
all the ministers in the neighborhood, 
not one was more famous than Noyse 
for his spiritual conflicts, sorrows, and 
ecstasies. His passional, variable tem- 
perament, of course, got into his reli- 
gion; and no professor had warmer 
fervors of piety, or richer transports of 
glory. Afterward came a season of de- 
votion to the flesh; of unworthy cold- 
ness, at least, in spiritual: duties; then 
remorse, penitence, forgiveness, and 
another excess of joy. 

As Rachel approached her uncle’s 
shop, she saw him come out of it with 
Justice Hawthorne, and walk away in 
the opposite direction. He looked more 
haggard, pale, and anxious than she had 
ever beheld him before. He had cer- 
tainly grown thinner, as well as more 
shabby in his dress, during the month 

ast. . She entered the house and found 

er aunt, glad to see her as always, but 
with a sober, tearful look, which showed 
that she had been crying. ‘* What ails 
you, aunt?” asked Rachel, alarmed. 
‘‘Have they taken up uncle? I saw 
him go — with Justice Hawthorne.” 

**No, child; not so bad as that yet; 
though, who knows what will come upon 
us? But I am grieved to tell you that 
my good man and I have had a differ- 
ence.”’ 

“Why, Aunt Ann, I thought that 
you and uncle never quarreled,” said 
Rachel, with a little laugh of roguish- 
ness. 
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“We have not exactly quarreled,” 
replied Mrs. Bowson, coloring very 
slightly. ‘I do not like that word; 
still, I must own that I have tried to 
oppose his will, perhaps too sharply. 

he devil seems to be uppermost now 
for a season—that is certain. If he is 
not actually entangling us in sorceries, 
he is, at least, bringing much confusion 
into our village, even among families 
that were once united. I will tell you 
what your uncle and I have disagreed 
about. It is over now, to be sure, and 
I shall dispute him no more; but you 
ought to know what it is, so as not to 
cross him any more on the subject. 
We have no children, you know; and 
I am almost thankful for it now. We 
have, therefore, had no witchcrafts in 
our house ; for hitherto those diableries 
seem to fasten chiefly on persons under 
age. But Deacon Bowson has been ex- 
tremely anxious to watch the workings 
of these possessions of Satan; and, for 
that reason, has longed to have some 
afflicted child in our family. This morn- 
ing Justice Hawthorne offered him the 
keeping of one, which he was inclined 
instantly to accept. I opposed it more 
strenuously than I ought to have done, 
which led to some hard words from him. 
That is all, child.” 

“Why, aunt. Why, I shall be afraid 
to come and see you, i you have witches 
here. Whose child is it ?” 

“Tt is Sarah Carrier, the daughter of 
that strange creature, Martha Carrier.” 

“Sarah Carrier? Why, how can her 
mother let her go? Her mother spoils 
her with loving her.” 

“ Her mother is in prison,” said Mrs. 
Bowson. ‘She was committed last 
evening as a witch, at the charge of her 
own child. And with her was com- 
mitted her infirm old mother, Goody 
Carrier, who came on here, from nobody 
knows where, a month or two ago. 
People find it very strange that the aged 
creature should appear here so unex- 
pectedly from parts unknown, just in 
these magical times. I fear, indeed, 
that it will go hard with them both; for 
Elder Noyse says that he considers 
Martha, especially, as a very dangerous 
woman.” 

“Oh, aunt! what can this mean?” 
murmured Rachel, with a look of horror 
and suspicion, which was entirely mis- 
understood by Mrs. Bowson. The girl 
thought of Martha’s warning to herself ; 
of Noyse standing in the passage and 
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hearing it all; of the possibility that he 
was now working out a deadly revenge, 
She questioned her aunt about the com- 
mitment, and found that it was supposed 
to have been made out at the instigation 
of Parris. It might be, therefore, that 
Noyse was innocent of any vindictive 
intrigue ; and, although she mistrusted 
him still, it would clearly be wrong to 
malign him on a mere suspicion ; so that ° 
she remained silertt. 

The conversation went on in a wan- 
dering, cheerless, absent-minded strain, 
until voices in the yard interrupted it. 
The door opened, and John Bowson 
entered, with solemn face, leading the 

ert little Sarah Carrier. The child’s 

lack eyes flashed with fun and malice, 
although she made her manners very 
civilly to Mrs. Bowson and Rachel. “Oh, 
Sarah!” said the latter, ‘what is the 
matter with you?” 

“I’m a witch,” piped the little girl. 
**Do you want to hear the dog bark in 
me? Bow-wow, wow.” 

“Where is your mother?” asked 
Rachel, taking the young imp by the 
hand, and looking in her eyes very 
gravely. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” replied Sarah, stop- 
ping suddenly in her yelps and assum- 
ing a rather serious air. Then, turning 
to the deacon, she said in a sharp, im- 
perious tone, as if she already knew her 
oe cg over him: ‘* Where’s my moth- 
er ” 

“ She is in prison,” quickly answered 
the deacon, who was staring at her all 
the time with as much wonder and awe 
as if she were Beelzebub himself. 

“ She’s in prison,” repeated the girl to 
Rachel. “But she'll come back. 
wouldn’t let her go, only she said she’d 
come back. Granny’s gone, too. They 
had to carry her. Somebody took away 
the broomstick. I s’pose that’s in pris- 
on. Ain’tit?” she said, addressing the 
deacon. 

‘* Yes,’’ he replied; ‘along with the 
other documents.” 

At that moment the sound of a clam- 
orous knocking at the front door swept 
through the hall into the kitchen. 
‘‘Hannah—run !’”’ exclaimed Bowson. 
‘‘Tt’s the magistrates come to examine 
the afflicted one.” 

Hannah left off glowering at Sarah, 
and started for the hall, but was imme- 
diately run down, and run over by the 
deacon, who could not wait for her slow 
movements. Under the little portico, 
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which shaded the front door of the 
house, stood Elder Parris, Elder Noyse, 
Justice Hawthorne, and Good-man Si- 
mon Willard. ‘Sire, enter,” cried the 
deacon, bowing, grinning, and sidling 
about over everybody’s toes in the most 
absurdly disconcerted manner. ‘ This 
is an honor, reverend elders. The 
afflicted one is within, Justice Haw- 
therne. I trust she is in safe-keeping ; 
I do, indeed, sirs. I am a thousand- 
fold grateful to you, Master Hawthorne, 
for this favor, for being allowed to keep 
this afflicted one. Enter, sirs, in the 
keeping-room. I trust it will be of 
much spiritual benefit to me, sir. Be 
seated, gentlemen, I pray you. I will 
bring the afflicted one directly.” 

He bustled back to the kitchen, hitting 
himself against everything in the pas- 
sage, and bawled out: ‘ Wife, niece— 
follow me and the afflicted one.” Then, 
taking Sarah cautiously by the hand, 
as if afraid she would bite him and so 
innoculate him with witchcraft, he led 
her into the awful presence of the ma- 
gistrate and the two elders. We will 
pass over the tings of the morning, 
and the chit-chat of news and explana- 
tions. Noyse saluted Rachel courte- 
ously, but without saying a word of his 


fruitless visit to the cabin, from whence 
he must have been now on his return. 
The deacon proposed that they should 
open the examination with prayer; and 
Parris, as the oldest of the two minis- 


ters, was requested to officiate. The 
loud-voiced elder of Salem village took 
up the family Bible, and began to read 
from the Seventy-ninth Psalm. Of 
course the devil could not stand this; 
and Sarah burst out in a succession of 
shrieks. Parris, not in the least dis- 
mayed, read the psalm through, with 
the energy of a thunder-storm, making 
himself distinctly audible amid all that 
vixenish accompaniment of indefatigable 
shrill wailings. Then, with the pluck 
of a good one, he called on the compa- 
ny to kneel, and led off in one of the 
most stunning supplications that ever 
made a pretense of scaling the heavens. 
This was putting another affront on the 
devil; and Sarah, as might have been 
expected, redoubled her uproar. Stop- 
ping her ears, she screamed with the 
piercing resonance of childish rage; 
threw herself violently on the floor; 
rolled hither and thither among capsiz- 
ing chairs; executed a powerful diver- 
sion, with her stout little shoes, on Par- 
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ris’s rear; and behaved, altogether, in 
a manner which must have given Beel- 
zebub the most humorous satisfaction. 
The louder she yelled, the louder her 
reverend rival hailooed: determined, as 
he afterwards observed with some little 
excusable vanity, that no devil in hell 
should ever outvoice him in his duty. 
He pounded, he grimaced, he sweated, 
he grew scarlet, but he triumphed ; and 
Sarah gave up the contest with a closing 
long-drawn shriek, as diabolical as a 
catamount’s. 

Justice Hawthorne now caught the 
child firmly by the arms, stood her up 
before him, and commenced the examin- 
ation. Parris sat himself down to a 
table and wrote out each question and 
answer as it was uttered. ‘ Sarah,” 
said the grave, dignified justice, ‘* how 
long have you been a witch ?” 

‘The ad ut her finger in her mouth, 
looked rather sulkily on the floor, 
and replied that she didn’t know. 
“Child,” cried Parris, sternly, ‘‘ be 
careful what thou sayest. Remember 
the confession thou didst make at thy 
grandmother's.” 

Sarah seemed to remember it; for she 
answered immediately with a knowing 
ay “Ever since I was six years 
° ? 

“How old are you now?” continued 
Hawthorne. ; 

‘I am near eight years old,” she re- 
plied. ‘Mother says I’ll be eight years 
old next November. I'll be most a 
woman, then.”’ 

“Who made you a witch?” asked 
the magistrate. 

‘*Mother made me. She made me 
set my hand to a book,” said Sarah, in 
& monotonous tone, as if repeating some 
lesson which had been learned by heart. 

‘How did you set your hand to the 
book ?”” continued the Puritan inquisi- 
tor, speaking solemnly, but in a 
slightly official manner, as if executing 
a ) ar which had to him not even the 
charm of novelty. 

“TI touched it with my hand,” 
answered Sarah; “and the book was 
red, and the paper of it was white.’’ 

“Was there a black man there?” 
interposed Parris. 

“No, there wasn’t.” 

“Where did this happen?” broke in 
Hawthorne, eying the interloping elder 
in a way which signified that the latter's 
cross-questioning could be dispensed 
with The child hesitated, as if re- 
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volving some invention in her mind, 
and tien said: “It was in Andrew 
Foster's pasture; and Elizabeth John- 
son was there, too—not old Elizabeth, 
but little Elizabeth, like me.” 

‘And who was there beside?” con- 
tinued the magistrate. 

Again the girl hesitated before she 
answered—*‘ Mother was there and 

n Pid 

“And when was it ?” 

“* When I was baptized.” 

‘*Did they promise to give you any- 
thing?” 

“No, they didn’t.” 

‘* What! didst thou not say —— 
that they promised to give thee a blac 
dog?” cried Parris, once more rushing 
in on the justice’s official toes. 

“Oh yes; they promised to give me 
a black dog,” replied Sarah. 

“Did the dog. ever come to you?” 
inquired Hawthorne with severe dig- 


nity. 
“No. But I think it is in my throat. 
Do you hear? Bow-wow, wow!” 
“But you said that you saw a cat 
once, and that it spoke to you,” observ- 
ed — justice. “What did it say to 
ou ” 


‘It said it would tear me in pieces if 
I would not set my hand to the book. 
Then I said I would. Then mother 
baptized me, and says she, ‘Thou art 
mine forever and ever,’ says -she, 
‘ amen ” 

** How do you afflict folks?” inquired 


Hawthorne. 
—any dolls?” 

** No, I haven’t any doll. I wish I 
had ene; but mother can’t make ’em, 
she says.” 

“Yes, but how do you afflict folks ?” 

“*T pinch ’em,” replied Sarah, snap- 
ping her small fingers. 

**Do you go to them in the body or 
in the spirit?” 

‘* Mother carries me.” 

**How can your mother carry you 
when she is in prison ?” 

**She comes like a black cat.” 

**How do you know, then, that it is 
your mother ?”” 

“* The cat tells me so, that she is my 
mother.” 

Thus the child wandered on, led by 
the questions of these solemn and im- 

sing seniors, through a farrago of 

aby-talk, tales learned from old gran- 

nies, and recollections of gossip current 
among her playfellows, making, altoge- 


“Have you any puppets, 
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ther, a compound of nonsense too stupid 
even to excite laughter. Parris wrote 
it all down with as much solemnity as 
if he were receiving another gospel. 
When the deposition seemed to be com- 
plete enough for all prosecuting pur- 
poses, Hawthorne proposed that the two 
ministers should attest it. * Verily, you 
must excuse us, dear sir,” replied the 
foxy old pastor of Salem village. “It 
were better that some layman should 
underwrite his name to the paper. We 
elders cannot break upon our little time 
by running hither and thither as wit- 
nesses to this and that and the other. 
The ministry is a great work, and can- 
not be neglected. I suppose, Squire 
Hawthorne, you will not pretend tu say 
that it can be neglected. Who would 
dare say that? oodman Willard, will 
you put your honored name to this 
paper ?” 

Accordingly, Simon Willard stepped 
forward and scrawled his signature at 
the bottom of the shameful page. 

“* What a diabolical deed !”’ observed 
Noyse. ‘Truly, we seem to be among 
the evil days when the tender and deli- 
cate women devoured their own chil- 
dren. Indeed, it is a lesser sin to devour 
the body of one’s child than to sell it, 
body and soul, to Satan.” 

‘‘T understand that this creature has 
had a promise from Satan that she shall 
be queen of hell,” said Hawthorne. 

“Oh, mercy on us,” cried Bowson, 
“‘T hope she is not to be queen of Sa- 
lem.” 

“Praise God! Salem is not yet a 
art of hell,” observed Parris, with a 
ook intended to express the very humi- 

lity of gratitude. “It may yet be so; 
things wear an alarming face. But I 
hope not; my faith is still strong for 
Salem; I trustfully affirm yet that Salem 
will be saved. For, first, the devil pro- 
mises when he is not able to perform; 
he is a boastful dunce, and talks big, 
even when he is at his wit’s end. Se- 
cond, he promises when he does not 
mean to perform; for he is a hopeless 
liar, and cheats his own followers. 
Therefore, I say, let us hope in God, 
and fear not the devil. Ought we to 
fear him? Do you say, young damsel 
fuels to Rachel), that we ought te 
ear him? Youare oldenough to know 
better.” 

To those who had ever heard this 
man speak in public, it was astonishing 
how like a vulgar blockhead he could 
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appear in conversation. Before an au- 
dience he was fluent and often power- 
ful; his outward appearance was trans- 
formed even, as was that of Patrick 
Henry ; but those who trembled before 
his vehement declamation in the pulpit 
were often, tempted to laugh at him in 
the keeping-room. Rachellooked much 
abashed, and a little indignant, too, at 
his saucy imputation upon her courage 
and intelligence. . Parris was no longer 
polite to her; for Master More defi- 
nitely refused to join his congregation. 
She rose without speaking, courtesied 
to the company, and walked off to the 
kitchen, followed by her aunt and Sarah 
Carrier. 

Some conversation ensued in the keep- 
ing-room, concerning various dangerous 
persons, who were still at large, and 
then the visitors retired. 

During this interval, sister Ann ques- 
tioned the child pretty sharply as to her 
confession, and told her that, if it were 
not true, she was a very wicked girl 
thus to slander herkind mother. These 


remarks sat so unpleasantly on Sarah’s 
conscience that she found it convenient 
to go off in a convulsion; and thus, 


when the deacon returned to the kitchen, 
he had a most favorable opportunity for 
observing the workings of Satan. One 
of the four platters, which adorned the 
mantel-piece, lay in fragments on the 
floor, shivered by the heel of Sarah’s 
thick, hob-nailed shoe, which she had 
kicked off, with amazing accuracy of 
aim, at the brittle target. The child 
herself sat on the floor, barking at the 
cat, who, monstrously enlarged in the 
tail, regarded her with open-mouthed 
disfavor from the top of a cupboard. 
Bowson ran for the family Bible, and 
began to read clamorously from the 
first passage that he opened at, which 
happened to be one of the genealogical 
chapters of Genesis. Sarah stopped 
her ears, shrieked, kicked, and barked, 
by turns, with uproarious energy and 
volubility. Goody Bowson raised her 
feeble voice in a psalm-tune from the 
chimney-corner, and Frisk responded 
with prolonged and miserable howlings. 
In utter desperation the deacon fell on 
his knees among the broken crockery, 
and commenced a prayer, which, from 
his confusion of mind, was nothing but 
a jumble of .incoherent ejaculations. 
Sarah took advantage of his closed eyes 
to fling her other shoe at pussy, who 
left her asylum with a scared spit, and 
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flew around the room ventre a terre, un- 
til an opportunity offered to bolt up 
chimney. Overcome by this last mani- 
festation, the deacon rose from his knees, 
and, stumbling out of doors, rushed off 
bareheaded toward the house of Elder 
Noyse. Higginson he never thought 
of calling; for that good old man had 
fallen low in public estimation, and, at 
the very best, was considered lukewarm, 
or in his dotage. The deacon met his 
brother-in-law in the street, but never 
recognized him, and trotted on in a 
sweating hurry. 

More, who was passing by mere acci- 
dent, on his way home from a raising, 
could not imagine what possessed his 
stout friend t6 run in that insane fashion ; 
but, concluding that Bowson was going 
for the doctor, and that Sister Ann had 
been taken suddenly ill, he walked into 
the house without knocking, and found 
Sarah in the midst of her tantrums. A 
few whispers from Mrs. Bowson inform- 
ed him of the incidents of the morning. 
Without a word in reply, he twisted off 
a stout green withe from a fire-log on 
the hearth, and, taking Sarah by the 
arm, proceeded to lay the slip of hick- 
ory soundly across her back and chubby 
legs. Mrs. Bowson stood by, silently, 
with clasped hands, while Rachel cover- 
ed her face with a sudden start of fright 
and pity. The child shrieked, barked, 
kicked, and tried to wallow on the floor ; 
but that strong left hand held her up 
firmly, and the cutting blows fell fast 
and furious. In half a minute she burst 
into tears, and, turning up a piteous 
little face, begged that Muster More 
would please stop whipping her. She 
would be good; she wouldn’t scream 
again; she wouldn’t break any more 

latters; please not to whip her so 

ard. But More’s temper was up; 
this witchcraft had baited him into sa- 
vageness; and he flogged on pitilessly 
until Rachel caught his hand, and begged 
him to have mercy. He let go of Sarah 
then, and she sank on the floor sobbing : 
‘* Thank you, Mistress Rachel. Please 
don’t let him whip me any more. I'll 
be good. I won’t lack any more plat- 
ters.” 

“ You’ve got a longer story than that 
to tell, you little monkey,” said More. 
“You’ve got to take back what you 
said this morning about your mother. 
Is she a witch?’ Tell me now. Is she 

.a witch?” And he raised the hickory 
threateningly over her head. 
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“No, no; she isn’t, she isn’t,” scream- 
ed Sarah, holding up one little hand to 
ward off the expected blow, while, with 
the other, she rubbed her smarting and 


writhing legs. 

“ And Arar baptized you? And 
there is no book, nor dog, nor cat, 
either ?” he continued, still holding the 
whip uplifted. 

“No, no! 
of it true! 

red Sarah. 

“Then, what did you say your mo- 
ther was a witch for?” shouted More. 

“ Because they told me she was; and 
they kept a askin’ me; and so I told ’em 
80 ” 


It ain’t true, it ain’t any 
Oh dear! Oh dear!” whim- 


“Oh heavens !” exclaimed More, al- 
most sobbing himself with rage and 
horror. “If thisis not toobad! Here 
is a child—a mere baby—bullied and 
teased into damning its own mother by 
false witness. But you little vermin,” 
he continued, turning fiercely upon 
Sarah, “what did you let them per- 
suade you for? ou know better. 
You haven’t had half enough to make 
you remember it.” 

Sarah held up both hands, and gave 
forth a piercing wail as she saw the 
hickory tempest about to descend a sec- 
ond time on her sore legs and shoul- 
ders. But at that moment the door 
opened, and the deep voice of Justice 
Hawthorne was heard saying: ‘It 
must truly be a fearful demonstra- 
tion.” 

There, on the threshold, staring into 
the kitchen, towered the stalwart magis- 
trate, backed up by Noyse and Bowson. 
‘Oh, please, good gentlemen, don’t let 
him whip me,” cried Sarah, catching 
with her natural quickness at the chance 
ofa rescue. ‘ What is the meaning of* 
this, Master More?” asked Hawthorne, 
advancing haughtily upon the hunter. 
Noyse followed him at a politic distance, 
with his hands folded resignedly on his 
breast ; but the deacon, getting a fierce 
look from his brother-in-law, remained 
fidgeting and grinning on the door-step. 
«Please, Master Hawthorne,” said the 
lively-witted Sarah, ‘‘ he won’t let me 
make any more confessions. He says 
they areall lies, please, sir.” 

More turned to strike her, but the 
active child dodged away from him first 
behind the justice, and from thence into 
the yard. He was about to pursue her, 
when Hawthorne laid a heavy hand on 
his shoulder. The hunter tore it off in- 
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stantly, and gave the solid palm such a 
gripe as evidently made its powerful 
owner flinch with pain. ‘ Hawthorne,” 
said he, ‘‘take care of yourself. If I 
should scourge a few grown men as | 
have scourged that child I should only 
do my duty.” : 

The two men eyed each other steadi- 
ly and angrily, and a struggle would 
— s have taken . but that 

hel sprang forward, and, catching 
her father’s arm, burst into tears. 
Glancing at his daughter, More let go 
of the magistrate’s hand, and stepped 
back a couple of paces. The other 
made no advance upon him; for he 
knew that Noyse and Bowson would be 
of no assistance in a scuffle; and that 
he alone was no match for a man who 
could dance with a barrel of cider on 
his shoulder. He simply said: ‘* Henry 
More, I counsel you to quit this dwell- 
ing, and moreover to quit your present 
ways. Stout as you are, you are not 
stout enough to fight both law and gos- 
pel; and, if you try it, you will surely 
find yourself terribly worsted. Take 
care of your own neck, and be a little 
less zealous about the necks of others.” 

More gave a contemptuous laugh, and 
replied: *“ If that is all you have to say, 
I will e’en go home to my dinner.” 

Shaking hands with his sister, and 
motioning Rachel to follow, he walked 
by the justice and minister to the dvor. 
The deacon grinned at him apologetic- 
ally, but More passed him without a 
recognition ; switching his stick he paus- 
ed and looked around for Sarah; but 
that knowing child had found some safe 
hiding-place ; and so he marched home, 
apparently quite cool, but in reality 
speechless with wrath. 

After he was gone, Hawthorne, Noyse, 
and the deacon had Sarah into the 
keeping-room, away from Mrs. Bowson, 
and got the entire story, rather ex- 
aggerated, perhaps, of her persecutions. 
Their remarks on the subject may he 
so easily imagined that it is not worth 
while to repeat them. Before the justice 
and minister left the house, they charged 
Bowson to guard his spirit against that 
Sadducee of a brother-in-law, and to 
keep Sarah vigilantly from any more 
such stumbling-stones in the good way 
of confession. 

The unfortunate child, notwithstand- 
ing that Elder Noyse had patted her 
on the head, and Master Hawthorne had 
given her sixpence, did not recover dur- 
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ing the whole day from the demoralizing 
effects of her forced abjuration. Her 
arm, where her inquisitor had held it, 
was black and blue; as also were vari- 
ous tender places on her back and 
shoulders. She sat for hours at the 
window, as if watching for More; and 
on the whole kept herself wonderfully 
quiet for a person tormented of the de- 
vil. Once, it is true, toward the middle 
of the afternoon, she stole cautiously 
into the shop through the back door, 
and told deacon Bowson that somebody 
in the kitchen would be glad to see him. 
He was very busy hanging up poultry 
at the time; but imagining that the visit- 
or might be some elder on witch affairs, 
he put on his coat, washed his hands, 
and hurried into the house. No one 
was to be seen but Mrs. Bowson, Goody 
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Bowson, Hannah, and Sarah. “ Child,” 
said he, “where is the person who 
wants me ?” 

“There she is,” replied the imp, 

inting to his wife. ‘* Mistress Bowson 
is always glad to see you.” 

A good deal miffed at this disrespect- 
ful joke, the deacon got back to the 
shop just in time to see a lean dog 
vanishing out of the front door with one 
of his fattest turkeys. This same trick 
was repeated over and over before night, 
and alternated with others equally irre- 
verent and annoying. “ Yea,” said the 
deacon, relating these manifestations to 
his minister, ‘‘and her whole carriage 
to me is with a sauciness which I am 
not used anywhere to be treated 
withal.” 

Imposing deacon, John Bowson ! 





SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 


INCE the Pickwick Papers, there 
has been no such delightful reading 
as the Journal of the late Southern 
Convention at Savannah. The world 
is greatly indebted to the gentlemen 
who engaged with such alacrity in this 
seasonable divertissement, and whose elo- 
quent naiveté equaled that of Snodgrass, 
Tupman, and Winkle in their palmiest 
moments. After the grave excitement 
of a presidential election, the conven- 
tion came in as naturally as a farce af- 
ter a drama—Raising the Wind, for 
instance, after Old Heads and Youn 
Hearts. The whole affair sprang out o 
the charity of generous souls who wish- 
ed to give the country a laugh, to treat 
us all to a good Christmas burlesque, and 
atone, by their impromptu perform- 
ance, for the lamentable absence, in 
American amusements, of clown, har- 
lequin, and pantaloon. A chivalric pa- 
per, with even more perception than the 
Extanswill Gazette, entered fully into 
the sly humor of the performance, and 
announced that the convention passed 
resolutions which would be recorded 
and filed as the basis of future resolu- 
tions at future conventions. 

The success of the exhibition was 
signal. We congratulate all the per- 
formers upon having given the country 
a heartier laugh than it has enjoyed for 
many months. We are quite sure that 
the spectacle was more ludicrous than 
the actors themselves conceived, and 


the Pickwick Club might have learned 
many a valuable lesson from its Savan- 
nah rival. It was a matter of regret 
that a distinguished amateur clown 
from Virginia, whose ground and lofty 
tumblings, during the summer season, 
had won him such merited consideration, 
should have been unavoidably prevented 
from appearing, by a little job of cabi- 
net-work which he had undertaken. 
But the country was reconciled to the 
absence of the South Carolina pet, 
knowing how exhausted he had been by 
his recent striking performance in that 
absurd old farce, My Uncle, in which 
he was so appropriately supported by 
a collection of sticks from his native 
state. The Georgia r, although 
a good deal hackneyed in his part, 
came in, toward the end of the perform- 
ance, with atolerable joke, which served, 
at least, to show his capacity. But, 
in general, the whole spectacle was of 
the freshest character, scarcely any of 
the a having ever before been 


of, 

Of all the good jokes trated b 
the Savannah Piabeteblena- ase ron d 
to us more purely humorous than the 
debate upon a “southern literature.” 
Resolved, say these lovely wags, that 
there is no southern literature. Resolv- 
ed, that there ought to be a southern 
literature. Resolved, that there shall be 
a southern literature. Resolved—this 
time the delighted reader is sure 
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they are going to authorize W. Gil- 
more Simms, LL. D., to construct a 
southern literature. Not at all. The 
very best of the joke is, that his 
name is omitted altogether, and 
sundry other gentlemen are requested 
to take the matter in hand. Dr. Simms 
is destined, this year, to be a victim. 
He went away from New York some 
time since, and was announced as a 
martyr in some sympathetic newspaper. 
But here there was a grave question— 
whether the martyrdom on that occasion 
was in the pulpit or in the pews. At 
home, however, there can be no doubt 
that he was deliberately sacrificed. It 
is now many years since Dr. Simms 
and his writings have done duty—and 
well, too—as the southern author and a 
southern literature. If an unwary crit- 
ic ever chanced to suggest that, haply, 
‘*the spirit of the free states seemed to be 
more conducive to literary affluence and 
excellence than that of the slave states,” 
the out 
at him bitterly, and soon silenced him 
with Simms. And yet, at the very mo- 
ment when there is question of creating 
a southern literature upon the great 
scale, by a vote of the Savannah Pick- 
wickians, the name of W. Gilmore 
Simms, LL. D., is ruthlessly omitted! 

It appears, according to the Savannah 
club, that neither English nor American 
authors are capable of producing this 
‘* southern literature,” and for once the 
gentlemen who want it must turn to and 
help themselves. One of the practical 
humorists of the club, a very Tracy 
Tupman, remarked plaintively—“ They 
had at one time a literary publication in 
South Carolina, but where was it now?” 
and, having thus exposed the probable 
success of the effort to establish a 
‘southern literature,” the delightful 
Tupman proceeds with the most bril- 
liant non sequitur upon record : 

“It was important that the South should 
have a literature of her own, to defend her 
principles and her rights. He thought they 
could get text-books at home, without going 
either to Old England or to New England for 
them. These resolutions would do no harm, 
but he thought that, instead of passing re- 
solves, it would be better for each man to de- 
termine hereafter to encourage no northern 
books or papers. [Apriaere) Let the coun- 
try understand, that the South had talent 
enough to do anything that needs to be done, 
and es sea ag enough todoit. Let south- 
ern children be kept from northern educa- 
tional institutions, and northern instructors be 
excluded from the south. Let southern col- 
leges and manufacturing establishments be 
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builtup. A thousand commercial conventions 
would not do as much towards making the 
south independent of New England as one 
good college or manufacturing establishment.” 


‘‘ Her principles and her rights,” which 
the southern literature is to be establish- 
ed to illustrate and defend, are, the prin- 
ciple that a man is a thing, and the right 
of selling him and his children into per- 
petual slavery. And with an elabora- 
tion of humor which Grimaldi, not to 
say Sam Weller, would have envied, 
this good Tupman continues— 

“He did not know in what part of Euro 
they could expect to get text-books that would 
suit the southern country. Certainly not in 
pes on ha their own language was spoken 
and written.” 

So far Tupman was certainly correct. 
But if he be determined to look abroad 
for the foundation of the ‘* southern lite- 
rature,” notwithstanding that the coun- 
try is to take notice that ‘the south has 
talent enough to do —s that needs 
to be done,’’ why should he not look into 
Russian or Turkish letters? Certainly 
a judicious selection of works might be 
made from those literatures, which, un- 
der the careful supervision and excision 
of the American Tract Society, and 
protected by the laws of South Caroli- 
na, Louisiana, Virginia, Georgia, etc., 
against education, might be cautiously 
introduced as the nucleus of the enter- 
prise. We commend this suggestion to 
the attention of the numerous gentlemen, 
whom, as scholars and literary men, we 
congratulate upon their appointment, by 
men who find the literature of Shake- 
speare and Milton not fit for their pur- 
poses, to 
rs such a seri i 
ananes of oy emmy tage ter pons 
the highest grades of literature and science, 


as may seem to them best qualified to elevate 
and purify the education of the South.” 


These are the gentlemen—but why did 
not the facetious Tupman, who remem- 
bered that there ‘had been”’ a literary 
publication in South Carolina, recall 
that there is a literary man there, and 
do justice to the martyr Simms 7— 


“ Profs. Bledsoe, McGuffey, of Va.; President 
Smith, of Randolph and Weaver College, Va.; 
Hon. Geo. E. Badger, and D. L. Swain, of 
N. C.; Rt. Rev. Bishop Elliott, and J. Hamil- 
ton Cooper, of Ga.; Prof. John Lecompte, Rev. 
J. H. Thornwell, Rev. J. W. Miles, and Rev. 
Dr. Curtis, of S. C.; President Tallman, of Ga.; 
Dr. Lacey, of N. C.; Ashbel Smith, of Texas; 
President Longstreet, of Miss.; Dr. Garland, 
of Ala.; Charles Gayarre, of La.; Dr. Richard 
Fuller, of Ind.; and Dr. Alonzo Church, of Ga.’, 
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There was no especial time mentioned 
in which the southern literature must be 
completed by these gentlemen ; and that 
is a little defect in the humor of the joke. 
Why not have resolved, for instance, 
that the article must be delivered at the 
next meeting of the Pickwickians at 
Knoxville? But, meanwhile, Winkle, 
of Georgia, submitted the following 
additional resolution : 

“Resolved, That it is recommended to the 
legislatures of the southern states to with- 
hold, from all schools and academies that use 
northern text: books or employ northern teach- 
ers, any portion of the school fund. 

“This, he thought, would be striking at the 
root of the evil; but so long as they permitted 
northern ‘school-marms’ and school-teachers 
to come here, they could, of course, select in- 
jurious books for their scholars. He was for 
excluding such people and their books alto- 
gether. 4S Applanee. a ' 

Winkle, of Georgia, is evidently stern 
but sagacious. Sagacious, because, while 
northern books and “school-marms” 
come in, the chances of the southern 
literature may languish; but stern, be- 
cause his method would restrict the 
reading public of ‘the south” to that 
literature which, by the terms of the 
joke, does not yet exist. Does Winkle 
mockingly mean to récommend to south- 
ern readers the “literary publication” 
which “they had at one time” in South 
Carolina? He insisted that the state 
legislatures should exclude the ‘ north- 
ern literary publications,” which would 
consequently force into the field ‘the 
talent enough to do anything,” to which 
Tupman gracefully alluded. 

But Augustus Snodgrass, of South 
Carolina, took a bolder sweep, and by 
implication called Winkle and Tupman 
spoons. Augustus Snodgrass said: 


“He was opposed to this child’s play— 
these resolves not to subscribe to northern 
periodicals, or buy northern It was 
nothing but a miserable subterfuge, and 
would amount to nothing practical. What- 
ever resolves this convention might oir, 
southern ladies would continue to read Go- 
dey's Lady's Book and Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine, no matter what sentiments they might 
advance ; the ladies wanted the fashions> and 
their hoops, and they would have them. 
|Laughter.] They could get these things at 
the north, but not at the south. Northern 
publishers employed the talent of the south 
and of the whole country to write for them, 
and poured out thousands annually for it; but 
southern men expected to get talent without 
paying for it. The Southern Quarterly Re 
view and the Literary Messenger were liter- 
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ally struggling for existence, for want of ma- 
terial aid. But these journals were as well 
supported at the south as northern icala 
were. It was not the south that built up 
northern literature; they did it themselves. 
There was talent, and mind, and poetic genius 
enough in the south to build up a litera 
ture of a high order; but southern publish- 
ers could not get money to assist them in 
their enterprises, and, therefore, the south had 
no literature. He regarded these resolutions 
as mere child’s play.”’ 

Snodgrass s with Tupman’s 
theory of “talent enough to do any- 
thing,” by declaring that there “is 
talent, ‘and mind, and poetic genius 
enough in the south to build up a litera- 
ture of a high order,” if it were only 
enco' . The wag never asks wh 
it is not encouraged. Th ll Snod- 
grass never hints that there is a choice 
of mental as well as other food, and that 
a man or woman, even in ‘the south,” 
will read what seems most interesting 
and able. The Pickwickian jokers at 
Savannah must, of course, have their 
little biennial joke, but the great laws 
of nature will perversely continue to 
operate. Calhoun’s works, and Jeffer- 
son’s works, and Benton’s works are 
published in the free states. ‘The works 
of W. Gilmore Simms, LL. D., are also 
published there; and we invite LA» 
man’s attention, and that of the whole 
club, to this curious fact, that Mr. De- 
Bow, who moved the names of the geri- 
tlemen who were to prepare a southern 
literature, is himself the editor of a re- 
view which is printed in New York,* and 
that the first gentleman upon his list, 
Professor Bledsoe, is also the author of 
a work designed to show the great and 
glorious character of human slavery, 
and that this book is published in Phila- 
delphia, The fact is—whatever the 
joke may be—that where there is a 
large reading public, there will be au- 
thors and publishers. The Pickwick- 
ians might as well have appointed a 
committee to secure summer in January, 
as to create aliterature. They can, in- 
deed, make police regulations. They can 
institute a vast censorship, as in Rome, 
and publicly condemn and burn books. 
And we recommend to the jokers, as 
a suitable candidate for d inquisi- . 
tor of this holy office for the condemna- 
tion of any bvok which tended io dis- 
seminate the heresy of human brother- 
hood, the superintendent of common 





* We wish to do no injustice. No names, either of printer or publisher, appear upon the — 
Magazine, but + have the statement upon good authority. : 
VOL. 1x.—1 
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schools of North Carolina, who, in his 
letter to school committees, dated April 
14, 1856, remarking upon certain school- 
books, says: 


“The houses which publish these works 
have high national characters ; they are not 
commas with _ sectional ” | 
are now having su rnicious influence, 
they have oo Forel the most i 
and liberal kind of enterprise, by trying to 
promote their interests in a —_ to benefit us. 

* * * * J can, therefore, cheerfully 
recommend them to the patronage of our citi- 
foe lit eed ey ay 
instance 0! “ye carrying out, in 
the selection of ks, the suggestions of 
those who have given anxious attention to the 
whole subject, I may mention that i knew a 
merc of our state a purchase 
readers which contain an arti renee ga 
fiecting on the south, and are published by 
bitter and bigoted abolitionists. I am not 
blaming the merchant; he only knew the 
booke were used in his section, and, 
had little acquaintance with their contents, or 
with the character of publishers— 
which I have given special attention.” 

What tho: 











htful tenderness is here ! 
The Hon. C. H. Wiley does not blame 
the merchant! Amiable Hon. C. H. 
Wiley! He (the merchant) only knew 
the books were used in his section! 
They might have been bibles, not yet 


ag and prepared by the Hon. C. H. 


ileys. They might have been books 
which said God. e man in his image ; 
Love thy brother as thyself; Do as you 
weuld be done 5 yg of, “God 
made every man in his aly oy a 
the Sack tee: Love thy brother as 
thyself—unless he be a negro; Do as 
‘ou would be done by—and you know, 
ittle dears, if you were Africans, you 
would wish to be sold as slaves, to enjoy 
Christian privileges.” Such ‘ readers” 
would not be connected with sectional 
agitations, and might supply a broad 
foundation of the proper sentiment on 
which to rear a southern literature. But 
unless the Hon. C. H. Wileys are suf- 
fered to burn and banish that are 
written out of “the south,” they will 
pertinaciously come in. Among oth- 
ers, Putnam’s Monthly will come in, be- 
eause there are plenty of readers at 
‘*the south” who are interested in the 
country and its development, and plen- 
ty of writers at the south whose articles 
Maga is always to publish—if they 


“ee d liberally to pay for. 

The chances of a a techni- 
cally southern, that is, uninspired by 

| any spirit of liberty, and directly advo- 


cating slavery, may be inferred from 
) the faot, that the Hon. C. H. Wiley, 
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whom we have just quoted, is the super. 
intendent of schools in North Carolina 
—that Professor Hedrick was banished 
from a university in that state last 
summer, for saying what might be 
construed into a condemnation of the 
system of slavery ; and that, in general, 
a man speaks and writes there ~— of 
the natural freedom of man at his peril; 
and yet North Carolina is erally 
considered as milder in its feeling upon 
the great question, than any other of the 
slave states. Mr. Wiley says, that 
“of the growing white population, it 
will not be one in fifteen, perhaps, not 
one in twenty, who cannot read or 
write.” He allows that in 1840, * one 
in every seven and a half of our adult 
population could not read and write, of 
whom every) two-thirds were women, 
the mothers, guardians, and first teach- 
ers of the citizens of the state.” If it 
is remembered that the white population 
is only two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
the: state, the ratio of people who can- 
not read and write is proportionably 
changed. 

In Massachusetts, in the year 1850, 
there was only one in every 446 of the 
whole population who could not read 
and write; and the same number of the 
School Journal, which contains Mr. 
Wiley’s statement, also contains parts 
of a “Fourth of July” speech at Ra- 
leigh, in which the orator feelingly says : 
“We may deplore the overthrow 
of other systems; we may shed tears 
of sorrow and of patriotic anguish over 
the disastrous darkness which,even now, 
seems to be settling on the star of Mas- 
sachusetts ; yet, happen what may, let 
us be true toourselves.” And he alludes 
to the i ‘right of ‘ free-speech,” 
enjo by the citizens of the state— 
Professor Hedrick, for example—for- 

tful of the Revised Statutes of North 

arolina, which set forth, ch. 34, § 74, 
p- 209, that a white man may be fined 
or = for attempting to teach 
any slave to read or write. 

urther than this, which is unpro- 
mising for the number of indigenous 
readers—at least, for the new southern 
literature—let the Savannah Tupmans 
and Snodgrasses look for a moment at 
the actual performance, in “the south,” 
of the “ talent enough to do anything” 
in the way of a literature. Here is our 
contemporary for December, 1856—the 
Southern Literary Messenger. Its edi- 
torial appeal, at the close of the year, 
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says: ‘The magazine has never been 
worthier of the hearty support of the 
southern public than at present,” and 
again: ‘* The editor asks, with a reason- 
able confidence, that an augmented 
share of southern ee 7 may be 
nted to a work which has, for twen- 
ty-two years vindicated the intellectual 
reputation of the southern people, and 
upheld their social institutions under 
every species of assault.” : 

Now, let us see in what manner this 
number vindicates the intellectual repu- 
tation of the southern eo It has 
six prose articles, one of which is mere- 
ly an account of the circumstances at- 
tending the painting of a — of “ The 
School of Athens,” for the Virginia 
University, three of the others are 
stories of the most ordinary lady- 
magazine character; and the two pa- 
pers in the number which have any 
value at all, are both selected from 
English publications. There are seven 
poems, and, excepting one little song, 
with a French refrain, they are suc 
verse as is easily written and read 
with difficulty. This is distinctively 
the southern magazine. Does the most 
credulous Pickwickian believe that, if 
the northern books and periodicals and 
*“school-marms” are banished, the de- 
lights of life in slave regions will be- 
come more patent ? 

We say such things in no possible 
spirit of unkindness to our con- 
temporary, but that contemporary, 
in appealing so entirely to a ‘ south- 
ern,” rather than a national or Ameri- 
can support, directly challenges scru- 
tiny into its claims and character. 

But we have still another specimen 
of the “talent enough to do whatever 


is wanted,” in the way of “ ern 
literature,” and this is pure 

ern,” in the most technical It 
is a signal example of that kind ra- 


ture for which Tupman need not * go 
to Old.or New England.” It is the’ sort 
which may be freely had when “ north- 
ern books or papers” are definitively 
excluded, and is of the kind, in the 
words of the resolution, ‘ best quali- 
fied to elevate and purify the education 
of the south.” if 

This is the literature to cling to; -while 
the weeping state of North Carolina, 
with the Hon. C. H. Wiley at its head, 
holding a cambric handkerchief to his 
eyes, ‘may deplore the overthrow of 
other systems, and may shed tears of 
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sorrow and patriotic anguish over the 
disastrous darkness which, even now, 
seems to be settling upon the star of 
Massachusetts.” is is the literature 
which that eminent superintendent will 
not “blame” merchants for vending 
atid reading. This effort of the “‘ south- 
ern” genius, to which we invite the at- 
tention of the reader, is entitled, “« The 
Hireling and the Slave: Chicora, and 
other . By William J. Grayson. 
Charleston, 1856.” The argument of 
the poem is thus stated. The human 
mind attends with delight : 

“ Sila is that f labor which ex- 
changue eibaanenel te Ook which peti 
a life-maintenance from the master to the 
slave, and gives a life-labor from the slave to 
the master, The slave is an apprentice for 
life, and owes his labor to his master; the 
master owes support, during life, to the slave. 
Slavery is the system of labor. He is 


lazy and improvident. Slavery makes all 
work, and it insures homes, food, and clothing 
for all. It permits no idleness, and it provides 
for sickness, infancy, and old age. 
no tramping erekulting, and it 
perism.’ 


t allows 
no paw 


Who makes the slave ‘an apprentice 
for life,” and by what claim, and in 
what manner, “ he owes his labor,” the 
— Grayson does not say or sing. 

ut he continues: 

“All Christians believe that the affairs of the 
world are directed = Provi — i 

urposes. com ie negro to 
orth Asnacion makes = ioe to the 
rule. His transportation was a rude mode of 
emigration—the pers one in his 
case—not attended more wretchedness 
than the emigrant ship often exhibits even 
now, notwithstanding the passenger law. 
What the purpose of his coming is we ma 
not presume to judge. But we can see m 
already resulting from it—good to the 
negro in his improved condition; to the coun- 
try whose rich fields he has cleared of the 
forest, and made uctive in climates unfit 
for the labor of white man ; to the conti 
nent of Africa in furnishing, us it may ulti 
_ , the only means for civilizing its peo 


Very “ultimately,” we should say. 
_ The implication of this statement is, 
that slavery is good for the soul of the 
African, by opening to it a chance for 
the glorious liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free. It is a great Chris- 
tian scheme. Every native African, 
who absents himself from the slave bar- 
racoon, and refuses to undergo the 
“rude mode of emigration ” to America 
and heaven, deliberately declines sal- 
vation, and must, therefore, be saved. 
— his wicked will. If it is true 
of one African, it is true of all. The 
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slave-trade is a great missionary insti- 
tution; and the genius of Christianity, 
having saved the.rest of the world, 
finally invited Africa to sit down with 
the redeemed. Now we wish to call 
Tupman’s attention, and that of the 
gentle Grayson, to the fact, that thére 
is a most reprehensible —- in this 
selection of candidates for salvation. 
The present writer, ‘ta northern 
school-marm” of an uncertain age, and 
the gentle Grayson, the bard of slavery 
and salvation, have an equal right 
to Christian privileges—altheugh the 
school-marm may be deeply dun in her 
color, and the son of song of that lovely 
— peculiar to the unmixed races. 

n the same way ought not the African, 
whether young or old, sick or well, to 
be admitted to the chances of Christian- 
ization? Now, we protest it is not so. 
That eminent missionary, Captain Ca- 
not, originally sent out by some West 
Indian saints to catch bodies and save 
souls in Africa, in his work, describing 
his experience in furthering the designs 
of Providence upon the slave-coast, re- 
marks : 

“Ui one occasion, to m t astonish- 
mek lave a stout and a sented erful 
man, discarded by Ormond as utterly worth- 
less. His full muscles and sleek skin, to my 
unpracticed eye, denoted the height of robust 
health. Still, I was told that he had been 
medicated for the market with bloating drugs, 
and sweated with powder and lemon-juice to 
impart a gloss to his skin. Ormond remarked 
that these jockey-tricks are as common in 
Africa as among horse-dealers in Christian 
lands; and, desiring me to feel the negro’s 
pulse, I immediately detected disease, or ex- 
cessive excitement. In afew days I found the 
poor wretch, abandoned by his owner, a _— 
alyzed wreck in the hut of a villager at Ban- 
galang. When a slave becomes useiess to his 
master in the interior, or exhibits signs of 
Sites constitution, he is soon di of to a 
peddiler or broker. These men call to their aid 
a quack, familiar with di , Who, for a 
small com tiom, undertakes to refit an 
impaired y for the temptation of green- 
horns. Sometimes the cheat is successfully 
effected ; but expérienced slavers detect it 
ily by the ye low eye, swollen tongue, and 


feve' 

We put it to all Christians, including 
the gentle Grayson, whether a man 
should lose his candidacy for Christian 
salvation merely because of bleating 
drugs and sweating unto sleekness with 
lemon-juice and gunpowder, which can 
but affect the perishable body ? 

We can merely give an idea of the 
rare beauty and character of this work, 
which is entirely worthy of its inspira- 
tion. Consider the truthfulness of this 
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picture of African candidates who have 
survived “the rude mode of emi- 
gration.” 

“ And yet the life, so unassailed by care, 

So blessed with moderate work, with ample 


fare, 
With all the good the starving pauper 
needs. 
The h 
Safe 
fears, 
He dreads no famine in unfruitful years ; 
If harvests fail, from inauspicious skies, 
The master’s providence his food supplies; 
No paupers perish here for want of bread, 
Or ing live, by foreign bounty fed ; 
No exiled trains of homeless peasants go, 
In distant climes to tell their tales of woe: 
Far other fortune, free from care and strife, 
For work, or bread, attends the negro’s 


life, 

And Christian slaves may challenge a 

eir own, 

The blessings claimed in fabled states 
alone— 

The oe home, not comfortless though 
rude, 

Light daily labor, and abundant food, 

The = y health that temperate habits 


The Cheerful 80 
The Jong, loud 


appier slave on each plantation leads; 
m harassing doubts and annual 


that rings in every fiel 
ugh, that pha f seldom 


Heaven's’ boon to bosoms unapproached by 


care, 
And boisterous jest and humor unrefined, 
bas | leave, though rough, no painful sting 
ehind 


3 
= nestling near, to bless their humble 


Warm social joys surround the negro’s cot, 
The evening dance its merriment imparts, 
Love, with its rapture, fills their youthful 


And placid age, the task of labor done, 
Enjoys the summer shade, the winter sun, 
And, as through life no pauper want he 
ows, 
Laments no poor-house penance at its close.” 
We invite the attention of robust 
carpenters, and masons, and farmers, 
and laborers of every kind, whose mar- 
ket- cannot be less than $1,500, 
if are only black enough (the 
sta Virginia, we believe, allows a 
i art black blood to qualify 
for avery), to the superior advantages 
of this aspect of the Christian scheme. 
We cite, now, some toothsome bits of 
the gentle Grayson’s milder and even 
more Christian strain. He is speaking 
of the wicked revilers of slavery—but 
mark how tenderly he entreats them: 
“There, chief and teacher, Gerrit Smith sp- 
There Tappan mourns, iike Niobe, all tears, 
yoy and fire mad Garrison invokes, 
And ms with better temper, smirks and 


jokes ; 
Thode Giddings, with the negro mania bit, 
Mouths and mistakes his ribaldry for wit, 
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His fustian speeches into market brings, 

And prints and peddles all the paltry things; .« 
The pest and scorn of legislative halls, 

_ No rule restrains him, no disgrace appalls ; 
Kicked from the House, the creature knows 


no pain 
But cremin, contented, to his seat again, 
Wallows with joy in slander’s slough once 


more, 
And plays Thersites happier than before ; _ 
Prompt from his seat—when distant riots 


need ¢ s : 
The -Senate’s aid—he flies with railway 
speed, : 
Harenguee, brags, bullies, then resumes his 
air 


And wears his trophies with a hero’s sir ; 

His —r scourge him ; but he shrewdly 
shows 

A profitable use for whips and blows— _ 

His friends and voters mark the increasing 


score, 
Count every lash, and honor him the more. 


“There supple Sumner, with the negro 
. @ause, 
Plays the sly e for office and applausd& 
What boots ‘Cif the negro sink or swim? 
He wins the Senate—’tis enough for him. 
What though he blast the fortunes of the 
state 
With fierce dissension and enduring hate? 
He makes his speech, his rhetoric displays, 
Trims the neat trope, and points the spark- 
ling pa 
With well-turned period, fosters civil strife, 
And barters for a phrase a nation’s life ; 
Sworn into office, his nice feelings loathe* 
The dog-like faithfulness that keeps anoath; . 
For rules of right the silly crowd may bawl, 
His loftier spirit scorns and spurns them all ; 
Gospel 


He — nor court’s decree nor 

ight, 
What Sumner thinks is right alone is right. 
On this sound maxim sires and sons pro- 
Changed in all else, but still in this agreed : 
The sires all slavers, the humaner son 
Curses the trade, and mourns the mischief 


done. 
For tags they made the negroes slaves, and 


e 
For fame and office, seeks to set them free; 
Self still the end in which their creeds unite, 
And that which serves the end is always 
right. 
“There Greeley, grieving at a brother's 


woe, 

ag with impartial spite on friend and foe ; 
is negro griefs and sympathies produce 

No nobler fruits than malice and abuse ; 

To each fanatical delusion prone, 

He damns all creeds and parties but his 


own, 
Brawls, with hot zeal, for every fool and 
nave, 

The foreign felon and the skulking slave ; 

Even Chaplin, sneaking from ‘his jail, re- 
ceives 

The Tribune’s sympathy for punished thieves, 

And faction’s fiercest rabble always find 

A kindred nature in the Tribune's mind ; 
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Ready each furious impulse to obey, 
He raves and ravens like a beast of " 
To bloody outrage stimulates his friends, 
And fires the Capitol for party ends. 


“Shae Devens smiles the sweet perennial 


le 
Skilled-in the tricks of subtlety and guile ; 
The slyest schemer that the world e’er saw; 
Peddler of sentiment and patent law ; 
4 
is 


for fee or faction to display 
ill in either, if the practice pay, 
But — of all that makes the frank and 
ve. 
And smooth, and soft, and crafty like the 
ve ; 
Soft as Couthon when, versed in civil strife, 


He sent his daily victims to the knife 
Women proscribed with calm and gentle 


And murdered mildl , with a smiling face: 
Parental rule in youth he bravely spurned, 
And higher law with boyish wit discerned ; 
A village teacher then, his betra: 

The pelea practice of those ed days, 
When boys, not demagogues, obeyed his 


n 

His higher law the tear-compelling rod ; 

bees spare a0 guest, a pleasant life he 

And slavery fed him with her savory bread, 

Ag now it helps him, in an ampler way, 

hte 5 and charms that factious hordes 
0 


7 Tae Stowe, with prostituted pen, as- 


sai . 
One half her country in malignant tales ; 
Careless, like Trollope, whether truth she 


And anxious only how the libel sells, 
To slander’s mart she furnishes su plies, 
And feeds its morbid appetite for lies 
= — —— pre Se omer g art, 

e ven ncil, malignant heart 
With fact Sistorted, inference unsoun 
Creatures in fancy, not in nature found— 
Chaste quadroon Virgins, saints of sable hue, 
Martyrs, than zealous more tried an 


true, 
Demoniac masters, sentimental slaves, 
Mulatto cavaliers, and Creole knaves— 
Monsters each portrait drawn, each story told! 
What then? book may bring its weight 


in gold; 
Enough! upon the crafty rule she leans, 
That makes the popes eee the means, 
— = a4 — , and, with eager gaze, 
'o Glasgow flies for patron, pence, praise, 
And for a slandered country finds rewards 
In = F ppeees of brea and aes, 
or ts and applauses poor as 
To the falee tale she Pads its falser Keys 
Of gathered slanders—her ignoble aim, 
With foes to traffic in her country’s shame. 


* * * * * & 


A moral scavenger, with greedy eye 

In social ills hear eotautir foo, : 

On fields where vice eludes the light of day, 

She hunts up crimes as beagles hunt their 
prey; 





* “Ts thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ?”—Mr. Sumner’s answer, when asked 
whether he would obey the Constitution as interpreted by the authorities of the country.— 


Grayson. 
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Gleans every dirty nook—the felon’s jail, 
And hangman’s mem'ry, for detraction’s tale, 
Snuffs up pollution with & pious air, 
Collects a rumor here, a slander there ; 
With hatred’s ardor gathers Newgate's spoils, 
And trades for gold the garbage of her toils. 
“In sink and sewer thus, with searching eye, 
Through mud oe caeeny ms 
In fatid puddles dabble with delight, 
Search every ae abene of the night ; 
Fish from its depths, and to the spacious bag 
Convey with care the black, polluted rag; 
With reeking waifs secure the ni htly bed, 
And turn their noisome stores to daily bread.” 
With this chivalric burst of the gentle 
Grayson, we leave that pleasing bard. 
This is a fair specimen of the ‘ south- 
ern literature” that is intended in the 
elaborate joke of the Pickwickians at 
Savannah, The simple truth was stated 
by Snodgrass. Publishers at the north 
pay liberally, and therefore, the books 
that are written at “the south” are 
not published there. The reason is, 
that the free spirit of the north en- 
co s and fosters every kind of 
mental development; and, as one of the 


instinctive convictions of the human 
mind is, that men are born free, wherever 
it is a crime to say so there will 
never be any literature, and publishers 


and authors will be few, poor, and 
unknown. Those Savannah wags knew 
it as well as anybody. It is litera- 
ture itself they oppose. The poor 
dear “south,” of which the club take 
such care, is full of readers. Those 
readers may deplore what they call the 
eternal agitation of the great question ; 
but they must also see that, as it will 
be agitated until it is settled, they must 
make up their minds to it, and, in their 
magazine reading, omit such articles as 
this, and enjoy such as precede and 
follow it. The must dine, although 
there be a skull on the table. They 
must read what the authors of our time 
and of all time write, and they know very 
well that all the greatest men have been 
lovers and laureates of liberty. If the 
eondition of the perpetuity of slavery 
were that “the south” should feed 
upon such literature as may be called, 
in Tupman’s sense, ‘ southern’—the 
harpings of the gentle Grayson, for 
example—slavery would be abolished 
to-morrow. We observe that some 
southern newspaper shakes the whip 
over the head of Willis, because that 
gentleman said he should vote for Fré- 
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mont, and announces that his pen has 
lost its charm for southern minds, 
But, if that were so, it is high time for 
Professor Bledsoe & Co. to go to work ; 
for there can be no doubt in the mind 
of every intelligent southern reader 
that the literature of this country cares 
no longer to duck, and compliment, and 
omit, but will speak louder and louder 
every day, directly and indirectly, 
against human slavery. The first 
proper novel in American literature, 
os Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is the greatest 
literary ge ay against it. That novel 
is scarcely six years old, and it strikes 
the key-note of a strain that will not 
cease. The whole spirit of modern 
literature is directly humane. There 
are, therefore, but three ways open to 
Tupman & Co.—-first, to give up read- 
ingaltogether ; second, to read a humane 
literature, which is, in its very essence, 
anti-slavery ; or, third, to insist that the 
“talent enough to do what is wanted” 
shall begin to do it. 

We speak for the literatme of the 
country when we say it no longer in- 
tends to shiver and turn pale when it 
speaks of ‘* the south” or southern in- 
stitutions. It will treat them as it treats 
“the north” and northern institutions. 
That is to say, it will honor the honor- 
able, and scorn and satirize what is 
mean. It will treat slavery as a great 
moral, social, and political blight. It 
will point to ‘‘ southern literature,”’ and 
laws, and education, as illustrations of 
the truth of what it says. Tupman 
says, ‘‘Southern men ought to stop 
their subscriptions’ to our pea-green 
Maga. Tupman is a droll Pickwick- 
ian. Does he suppose that our readers, 
who live in slave states, necessarily con- 
sider slavery sacred, and will content 
themselves with reading the gentle 
Grayson? They must hin the best 
in the market for their money. Men 
in slave states send us valuable articles. 
They write well, and like to read what 
is well written. Go to, Tupman! you 
are speaking in a purely Pickwickian 
sense when you say we traduce “ the 
south.” Is ‘the south,” slavery! 
We do speak ill of slavery, and wo 
shall often do so. We shoot folly as it 
flies, and.wherevor it flies, and wher- 
ever it perches. And if folly bloats 
into crime or fuddles into fury, we shall 
still shoot away. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND REPRINTS. 


—Doré (Harper & Brothers) is one of 
the liveliest and most sparkling of the late 
books of travel. Half of the volume, and 
the best half, is devoted to life in Paris, 
and overflows with shrewd and sympathetic 
observation and criticism of French char- 
acter and habits. The title of the book 
expresses the gilded surface of things which 
is most obvious to every spectator, and 
which the author occasionally pierces to 
show us that, after all, it is only doré, and 
that the smile is not a rose, but a bit of 
scented muslin. There is thus a kind of 
philosophy in the book, not obtrusive, 
hardly intentional, but which redeems it 
from being pure persiflage. The author is 
himself, evidently, one of the jeunesse dorée. 
He speaks familiarly of Oregon, and the 
West Indies, and New Orleans, showing 
that he is nocockney-critic. The cockney- 
critics, indeed, have no mercy at his hands. 
The silly Frenchmen and women, who have 
written silly little books about this coun- 
try, are pleasantly spitted and roasted. 
Especially, perhaps, our old friend Léon 
Beauvallet, tragedian, whose mission it 
was to introduce Rachel and Racine to the 
Choctaws of Broadway, and whose great 
national drama of Vashington was not per- 
formed, is treated quite without ceremony 
by our author. Why, then, we must ask, 
with this clear perception of the absurdity 
of the amiable Léon, why did the author 
of Doré condescend occasionally to become 
a Beauvallet himself? His philosophizing 
about the slavery question is as wise as 
that of the tragedian upon American life 
and society. His argument is, that since 
immediate emancipation would be disas- 
trous, and since he believes the slave to be 
fat and jolly, while he thinks the European 
laborer is not, therefore, although slavery 
be “abstractly wrong,” it is much better 
for the slave to remain a slave. If the 
question were one of pork, the argument 
of fatness would be good. But our author 
forgets that, amid all the ineffable twaddle 
about the benefit of bringing the African 
to this country, and the general beatifying 
influence of slavery, the fact is, that not a 
single law in a single state provides for 
the emancipation of the slave, in propor- 


tion as he emerges from his African bar- 
barism ; but, on the contrary, laws are ex- 
pressly enacted forbidding his education, 
and, consequently, perpetuating his bar- 
barism. It is a pity that a man of humor, 
like our author, should have failed to see 
this extravagant practical jest. He falls 
into the same error as the Reverend Irenzeus 
Prime, who published two dreadfally dull 
books of foreign travel, a year or two since, 
which were most justly condemned in these 
pages. We beg pardon of Doré, for even 
hinting that so succulent a dish resembles, 
in any degree, so dry a one ; but when the 
author speaks of the sad European laborer 
and the gay American slave, he is only 
echoing the emotion of the Reverend 
Ireneus Prime, who, seeing women at work 
in the field, instantly thanked God “that 
women did not work in American fielda, 
and exclaimed that such a state of things 
was quite as bad as American slavery. Is 
it any justification of wrong in one place 
that there is also wrong in another? Is it 
any more agreeable to break your leg be- 
cause your cousin broke his arm? There 
is an endless stampede of the candidates 
from this Christian opportunity, called 
slavery, and, while we write, the region in 
which it exists trembles with terrible doubt, 
like a city upon a volcano. It is not diffi- 
cult for a gentleman, who studies the doré 
aspect of the world, to enjoy gilding, and 
to say, as he,saunters on, “ Come, let us be 
fat and jolly. You, my dear Cuffee, are ne 
worse off than many other men. Think 
what you might have been had you and 
your ancestors staid in Africa. Now, you 
are sold, and your wife and children—you 
are made a thing, by law, and have no in- 
terest in, or right to, your own labor, and 
so will it be with your children forever 
and ever, world without end. But then, 
if Providence allots your Christian educa- 
tion to the state of Louisiana, you shall 
have one barrel of Indian corn and a pint 
of salt per month ; and, if you don’t get it, 
your oath is not valfd against your master, 
if in North Carolina, you shall have a 
quart of corn per day—you lucky dog !— 
you may also be ‘moderately corrected,’ 
and, if you resist, you may be put to death’; 
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and, above all, you shall not be taught to 
read, but you shall enjoy the glorious pri- 
vileges of the Gospel. Come, therefore, 
my black brother, let us rejoice together 
that women do not work in American 
fields.” This is Doré with a witness. But 
the author chooses to philosophize in this 
way, and so we must needs criticise. If 
the poor gilding at home can thus deceive 
him, the reader instinctively becomes a 
little skeptical of his foreign criticism. 
But the same reader cannot fail to enjoy 
the spirit and humor of the book—a humor 
which is never forced, but genial and gush- 
ing, with, an occasional strain of tender 
sentiment, not unlike Sterne. Had the 
author given his work a more narrative 
form, and treated his material more artist- 
ically, Doré would have been a more per- 
manent addition to our literature of travel 
than it is now likely to become. 

—The name of Henry T. TucKERMAN is 
justly conspicuous in our literature; but 
by nothing has Mr. Tuckerman more justly 
deserved his distinction than by the volume 
of Essays, Biographical and Critical (Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co.), which has just been 
issued in a style worthy its merits. They 
are what they are called—studies of charac- 
ter ; and those who have always remarked 
Mr. Tuckernian’s peculiar power of analy- 
sis and statement, his calm and well- 
balanced discrimination, eulogistic without 
extravagance, and critical without bitter- 
ness, will find the present volume an en- 
during monument of his characteristic 
talent. It is a gallery of interesting por- 
traits, thirty in number; and the subjects 
are chosen with a happy variety, which 
shows the extent and quality of the author’s 
studies and sympathies. Indeed, every- 
thing from Mr. Tuckerman’s pen has the 
air of fine scholarship and affectionate ac- 
quaintance with the best literature. His 
style is simple and transparent. It is the 
essay stylé—the manner of a man whose 
early loves and later approval linger with 
the Spectator and the London wits. But 
this preference by no means excludes from 
his appreciation the highly-colored rhetoric 
of other times and manners. Our author’s 
mind is eminently judicial. His judgments 
are just, whatever the age or character of 
the subject before him. All these remarks 
are illustrated in the Biographical Essays, 
the latest, and, we think, the best of Mr. 

uckerman’s books. Our readers will dis- 
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cover that they have met some of these 
essays before. No student of English litera- 
ture will have forgotten the paper in the 
North American Review upon Laurence 
Sterne, which, appearing so soon after 
Thackeray’s delineation of the famous sen- 
timentalist, took a different view, with as 
much force and skill as Thackeray gave to 
his trenchant and amusing portraiture. 
Thackeray’s object was to show, at one 
stroke, the peculiar significance of Sterne 
in English literature, which is an inherent 
necessity of a lecture, and of the end Thack- 
eray had in view. But this kind of treat- 
ment creates, necessarily, an appearance 
of injustice. It is true, indeed ; but then 
other things are true, also. Mr. Tucker- 
man’s essay contemplates the particular, 
as well as the general, truth; and the 
greater detail is, therefore, a greater value. 
His estimate of Southey, too, is the best 
we know. It gives a very clear and very 
complete view of his life, talent, and per- 
formance. We may say the same of the 
papers upon Lord Jeffrey and Jenny Lind. 
Indeed, we have found them all singularly 
graphic and entertaining—for they are 
biographical as well as critical—the ma- 
terial being so wisely mingled that the 
attention is constantly allured and beguiled 
from page to page. We cannot omit to 
notice the tone of sincerity and modesty 
which pervades the work. It is hard to 
sketch character without flippancy. Even 
Macaulay is brilliantly, and Carlyle savage- 
ly, unjust. The one must sparkle, the 
other loves an Olympian sneer. And so 
of the smaller critics, according as they 
call one. or the other master. But Mr. 
Tuckerman’s sketches are not the less vivid 
because they are simple and modest. They 
are like an introduction to celebrities by a 
gentleman, and not by a chasseur or a re- 
cluse. 

—A book has lain upon our table for a 
month or two, which is not for a season 
but for all seasons ; not only for all seasons 
of the year, but for all moods of the mind. 
Selections from books are here sometimes 
called a dangerous experiment, but more 
and more a necessary one. “Come, now, 
show me your best pictures,” says the con- 
noisseur to the art-collector, in Goethe’s 
“ Essays upon Art.” And who, if he wished 
to see something peculiarly character- 
istic of Turner, and had but a day in Lon- 
don, would not willingly confide himself to 
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Ruskin, and look at what that critic desig- 
nated, and knew that he had seen Turner? 
Now, our chances of reading, among all 
the books and in all the libraries, are but a 
day in London. Of all the men who have 
libraries of a thousand books, how many 
have read them all? How many, even of 
those who have a true scholarly love of 
letters, do not buy many and many a 
famous book, and put it upon the shelves, 
against that happy millennial day, when 
they shall read all they wish to read? In 
the degree of the impossibility of reading 
all the good books, even, is the value of a 
work which collects the best things from 
many good ones, and, with the skill of the 
selection, inspires perfect confidence in the 
taste of the compiler, so that the work be- 
comes a collection of choice, and not of 
chance, extracts. Such, among all similar 
books, is eminently Seed Grain, for Thought 
and Discussion. A compilation. By Mrs. 
Axna C. LowE 1, author of “Theory of 
Teaching,” “Thoughts on the Education 
of Girls,” etc. (Ticknor & Fields). It is in- 
two neat volumes, which contain nothing 
paltry, or pretty, or sentimental, but are 
full of the truest and most beautiful things 
of the wisest men. We have but one little 
fault to find, and that is, that the names of 
the authors are not placed against the titles 
of the extracts, in the index. But this isa 
small defect in a work so valuable upon 
the table of the many cultivated and ac- 
complished persons who have small oppor- 
tunity of reading, but who wish sometimes 
to see a pearl, to remind them that they 
once sailed the Persian Gulf. 

—Our poets are winter-birds, and burst 
into song with the coming of snow. A 
silent chorus of them sit patiently at our 
side. Patience, still, poets! There is a 
more terrible critic than we, sitting in judg- 
ment upon all of us, night and day. The 
race-course of literature is like the bridge 
in Mirza’s dream—the blithe figures are 
forever disappearing, silently going under. 
Not the hottest-pressed paper, not the an- 
tiquest type, not the comeliest binding, not 
even the cheapest price avails to save us, 
We write our books and print them ; our 
cheerful companion ‘prophesies for us fame 
and immor——; pop! the trap slides, and we 
are gone before his sentence is ended. This 
is, perhaps, not the liveliest exordium for 
the poets, of whom we are about to say a 
word. But, considering Mirza’s dream, 
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ought we to trust ourselves to say #0 long a 
word as immortality? Mr. Jostan Quincy, 
the author of “ Lyteria,” grandson, as we 
learn, of the old man eloquent, has written 
Charicles (Ticknor & Fields). The subject 
is classical. ‘t concerns the death of 
Tiberius, and the title of the poem is the 
name of the physician. This is unfortu- 
nate ; for Becker’s “Charicles” has given the 
name another kind of familiarity. This 
drama is a good academic exercise, but not 
much of a poem. Talfourd’s “Ion” was the 
best specimen of this style of performance, 
and that is poor enough. Talfourd and 
Mr. Quincy are modern men—why should 
they write upon ancient subjects, in an 
ancient way, except to show how skillfully 
they can do it? If you have strength in 
your arms, it is a pity to expend it upon 
climbing poles, with nothing at the top. 

—André, a tragedy in five acts, by W. W. 
Lorp (Charles Scribner), is a very different 
drama, both in topic and treatment, from 
Mr. Quincy’s. It was the great misfortune 
of Mr. Lord, upon his first essay, several 
years since, to be prematurely praised. 
Before his book of poems was published, it 
was announced that a new American poet 
had been born. But fame carnot be ante- 
dated, and it seemed asif Mr. Lord were 
about to disappear before his immor—— 
had fairly heen pronounced. 

In the thin, handsome. volume before us, 
he now presents grave claims. The at- 
tempt is certainly audacious, to treat a fa- 
miliar incident of our revolutionary his- 
tory as Shakespeare treated the story of 
Othello and the history of Queen Catha- 
rine. Mr. Lord does not enter upon the 
task blindly or inconsiderately. He ac- 
knowledges, in lis preface, the obvious 
difficulty. But he declares that neither 
“rhyme nor reason forbid that dramatic 
verse should now approach as near to our 
spoken language, as it did in the age of 
Elizabeth to a now obsolete but then fami- 
liar diction.” A poet should never write 
a preface involving a theory; for the 
proof of his theory and its illustration 
necessarily lie inthe performance. If that 
be good, there is no need of saying upon 
what principles it was wrought. If it be 
bad, the principle remains undetermined. 
We think that Mr. Lord has told the story 
of André with interest and force. His 
poem has fine lines ; it is clear and conti- 
nuous, but it gives the tale no dignity or 
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grandeur that it had not before, and, as a 
drama, it is faulty, because the chief inter- 
est is not in the hero, André, but in Ar- 
nold, the betrayer. The character of 
Arnold is well-conceived, and developed 
with power; but André, whose interest in 
history is an interest of situation more 
than of charecter, has obviously not the 
stuff for the hero of a drama. Major 
André was a gallant youth, who lived and 
died a gentleman. His story is one of the 
sad episodes that occur in all wars; but 
his situation, however sad, is never really 
tragic. His fate is exterior to himself, not 
evolved from his character. Had this 
been so, the author himself could not have 
suffered the drama to continue after the 
death of André, which is its natural end. 
The poet, in fact, follows the truer dra- 
matic development of the tale, and leads 
us on to the proper culmination of the 
circumstances, which is not the death of 
the lesser man—that being only an event 
—but the consummation of the dishonor 
of. Arnold, the stronger agent. 

—By the side of the two slight volumes 
of Mr. Quincy and Mr. Lord, stand two 
goodly books, Plays and Poems, by GEORGE 
H. Boxer (Ticknor & Fields). Mr. Boker’s 
is no new name in our literature, and his 
reputation, as the most fertile and success- 
ful of American dramatists, is already es- 
tablished. We are glad that he has col- 
lected his works into so handsome a form, 
and that his literary claims may thus be 
properly asserted. If the theory of the 
article in this issue of the Monthly be cor- 
rect, Mr. Boker has not erred in his choice 
of subjects for his various dramas. He 
has net hesitated to go to the same historic- 
al sources even at which Shakespeare 
drank, and in his Anne Boleyn restores to 
us again the court and the circumstance 
of Henry VIII., while in Francesca da Rimi- 
ni we trench upon the gloomy grandeur 
of the great Tuscan. All these dramas— 
and they are six in number—seem to us 
written with consummate ability. The 
plot is always precise and well developed, 
the characters dramatic and consistent, 
the costume and the accessories of circum- 
stance, the details of local and contempo- 
rary knowledge, remarkably affluent and 
accurate. The plays have the full flavor 
of the old drama, and the author may 
fairly be ranked in the best school of dra- 
matists. Mr. Boker’s poetry is all marked 
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by a dry, fibrous strength, which is very 
unusual, and has little sympathy with the 
current manner of the time. Sympathetic 
study of a sturdier literary epoch may 
thus have left its mark upon him, but the 
tendency to that epoch was, of course, in 
his nature. This manly tone is one of the 
pleasantest characteristics of Mr. Boker’s 
muse. It gives a kind of marrowy sweet- 
ness to his verse, besides inspiring a per- 
sonal respect for the poet. No man 
interested in our literature will fail to ac- 
quaint himself with these poems and 
dramas, of which, in illustration of what 
we have said, we can only find room for 
this sonnet : 


“Not when the buxom form, which nature 
wears, 
Is fragrant with the lusty warmth of 


8 . 
Nor chen! hot summer, sunk with what sho 
Sep potion te bie 8 offeri 
ies panting in her flowery offering ; 
Nor pd when a autumn or fares 
In tattered , through which the 
shrewd winds sing, 
To bear her treasures to the griping snares 
= winter set for the poor rupt 
ing ; 
Not even when winter, heir of all the year 
Deals, like a miser round his niggar 


Tho timing ing plenty of his lusci 
e 0! 18 iuscl1ous 
hoard ; atte 


No, not in nature, change she howsoe’er, 
Can I find perfect type or worthy peer 
Of the fair maid in whom my heart is 
stored.” 

—And here, dedicated to George H. 
Boker, in smooth, sweet verses, in antique 
type, is a book of Songs of Summer, by 
Ricuarp Henry Sropparp (Ticknor & 
Fields). The antique type runs through 
the book, and gives it a quaint, dainty air, 
harmonious with the dainty sentiment and 
melody of the poetry. We may be par- 
doned for an especial tenderness toward 
this volume, when the reader finds in it 
some of the most beautiful poems that 
have been printed in Putnam. The first 
song in the collection, 


“ There are gains for all our losses,” 


is gush of the purest pathos and music, 
which our readers will well remember. As 
the eye wanders along the pages, it sees 
that there is a kind of dramatic interest 
in the poems—the subjects and the treat- 
ment being, so to say, studies in different 
lands, moods, and languages. There are 
songs that would have sparkled as gems in 
the old dramas—as thus: 
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“The sky is a drinking cup, 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold! 


“ We drink that wine all day, 
\ Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup.” 
And, again, strains as mournful as the 
sighs of Heine—thus: ° 
* Down at the end of the long, dark street, 
Years, years ago, 
I sat with my sweetheart on the pier, 
Watching the river flow. 


“The moon was climbing the sky that night, 
White as the winter's snow ; 
We kissed in its light, and swore to be true, 
But that was years ago. 


“ Once more I walk in the dark old street, 
Wearily to and fro, 
But I sit no more on the desolate pier, 
Watching the river flow.” 

It is in these bursts and jets of song, 
that Mr. Stoddard’s peculiar talent lies. 
His songs are not so ingenious as Hoffman’s, 
nor so elaborate as Pinckney’s, nor so 
popular as Morris’s ; but they have a truer 
poetic sense, a finer poetic feeling than all 
of them together. Our poet is not so hap- 
py in the longer poems. They have all his 
excellence of melody, and feeling, and 
delicate perception, but they have a 
foreign flavor. Even the last poem in the 
book, affectionate, and graceful, and beau- 
tiful, as it is, has yet a touch of Tennyson 
which teases the memory. This is some- 
thing, however, that Mr. Stoddard shares 
with all young authors ; the inspiration of 
books rather than of actual experience. 
But a song like the following is wholly 
his own, and shows the poet : 


“THE FALCON. 
“TIn-doors, on a summer day like this, 
I pine with a fancied wrong ; 
But out in the sunshine, out in the wind, 
My soul is a falcon strong. 
“The brave, bright sun, so merry and old— 
He lends his strength to my wings, 
And I soar till I see the golden gate, 
Where the lark at morning sings. 


“ But let my lady summon me back, 
I come, as & falcon should, 
Out of the sunshine, out of the wind, 
And yield my eyes to the hood.” 


— Still more poems, and still poetry, 
Words for the Hour, by the author of 
“ Passion Flowers” (Ticknor & Fields), 
and the name Mrs. Howe upon the back 
of the book—Mrs. S. G. Howe, of Boston, 
wife of the distinguished philanthropist. 
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Every poem in this book is full of the 
most passionate feeling, strained with in- 
tense emotion. The verse is the very in- 
adequate expression of a longing, restless, 
imperious, and affectionate nature; it is 
full of reality, full of the deepest pathos 
and pride. It is a purely private and per- 
sonal book, showing, certainly, the vision, 
but not proving the faculty divine. By 
this we mean only that the faculty is not 
commensurate with the vision, not that it 
does not exist; for, of all the many vol- 
umes of poetry recently published, Mrs. 
Howe’s seems to us by far the most start- 
lingly real. It is a leaf out of life. She 
sings what she is. It is a troubled and 
tearful book—the song of a mind that is 
yet struggling, and an unsatisfied heart. 
All the best things in it are personal apos- 
trophes and dirges, until, in “‘ High Art,” 
all the subtle sarcasm of a shrewd wit, 
hampered by monotonous conventions, 
barsts forth, and balances any account of 
criticism that may be made upon the 
book, by forestalling the utmost severity. 
Let whoever is going to say smart things 
about these poems read “ High Art,” and 
pause. Think of what a brilliant, wither- 
ing, satiric onslaught upon all of us, pub- 
lic and private, easy dilettante Jitterateurs, 
and ditto ditto private readers and: judges 
of books, this talent iscapable of! Think 
how we might all have been spitted upon 
puns and stang with sarcasm! But this 
hand writes with “a sad sincerity,” and 
this heart of exuberant passion cannot 
free itself from itself. After the reign of 
the myriad Lady Magazine poetesses (the 
mongrel word is proper here), ladies who 
have written the most graceful good 
grammar about emotions they never had, 
it is truly refreshing to encounter a 
torrent of lava streaming out of the 
heart of real experience. Evidently an 
ardent personal friend of Senator Sum- 
ner, and of the cause in which he has suf- 
fered, the author devotes several poems 
to the national disgrace of last May at 
Washington, and enthusiastically idealizes 
her friend as the representative of the 
cause. There is a stately music in “ The 
Senator’s Return” worthy the senator and 
the occasion. It was, doubtless, written 
before his return ; but that event was un- 
paralleled in the history of New England 
for its simplicity and sublimity. We find, 
also, an exquisite reminiscence of a friend- 
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ship with one whose name is no longer a 
private name--Horace Binney Wallace— 
and sketches, true as tender, of those 
whose memories are sacredly private. 
Robert Browning and his wife are saluted 
with reproachful music, as not recognizing 
one who claimed the recognition of earnest 
effort and not the praise of success. Flo- 
rence Nightingale, another personal friend 
of the author, is the theme of some of the 
best poems in the volume—the last of which 
‘we quote, as a fair illustration of that proud 
tenderness of a woman which illuminates 
every page of the book. The previous 
poem ends thus: 


“Then count not the heroic heart alone 
those whom action and result make 


t, 
Since the sublime of nature’s excellence 
Lies in enduring, as achieving fate.” 


And then follows the poem “Further- 
more,” in which the poet speaks to men in 
the name of women : 


“ We, that are held of you in narrow chains, 
Sought “ our beauty—through our folly 
raised— 
One moment to a barren eminence, 
To drop in dreary nothingness amazed. 


“We, dwarfed to suit the measure of your 


pride, 
Thwarted in all our pleasures and our 


powers, : 
Have yet a sad, majestic recompense, 
The dignity of suffering—that is ours. 
“The proudest of you lives not, but he wrung 
A woman’s uaresisting form with pain, 
While the long nurture of your helpless 


ears 
Brought back the bitter child-birth throes 
again. 


“We —_ upon your fancies—watch your 
Study your pleasure, oft with tremblin 
ure ‘ 


Of the success and glory of your lives 
Ye think it grace to yield the meanest part. 


“E’en Nature. partial mother, reasons thus: 
‘To these the duty, and to those theright ;’ 
Our faithful service earns us sufferance, 
But we shall love you in your own de- 
spite. 


“To you the thrilling meed of praise belongs ; 
‘0 us, the painfuller desert may fall : 
We touch the brim, where ye exhaust the 


bowl, 
But, a ye pay your due, we yield our 


‘*Honor all women—weigh, with reverend 
The worth of those unproved, or overtried, 


And when ye praise the perfect work of one, 
Say ~~ ye are shamed in her, but glori- 
e od 


This is no “ woman’s poetry,’’ but the 
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thought and the music of a poet ; and the 
whole book is no less gad and sincere. 
Why should we hesitate to give to Mrs, 
Howe the position which she takes by her 
Passion-flowers and Words for the Hour, 
and confess that despite the serious faults of 
art, the difficulty, and obscurity, and im- 
perfect melody—despite the want of an 
entire fusing of the thought in music, her 
name must be mentioned among the poets? 
But she has much to do before her claim 
will be widely recognized. Without a re- 
solute emancipation from the purely pri- 
vate cast of her song, there will not be 
that calm clearness and melody which are 
essential to a permanent acceptation. The 
poet is nota poét until he has mastered 
in his verse the emotion which mastered 
him in life. He sits “ pensive and alone, 
above the hundred-hand play of his ima- 
gination.” 

—Studies inthe Field and Forest, by WILSON 
Frage (Little, Brown & Co.), is a quiet 
and delightful book of a sympathetic ob- 
servation of nature. Birds and plants, 
and the glories of sky and landscape, are 
the themes of Mr. Flagg, and what he sees 
with a comprehensive eye, he tells in such 
a modest and manly way that the reader 
is sure to be charmed, and if he be a 
country reader, and a real lover of nature, 
he will put Mr. Flagg’s book by the side 
of Cotton’s upon his table. A natural 
love of nature—so to say—always inspires 
a style of racy simplicity ; for the range 
of observation lies outside the sphere of 
passion. 

— Lake Ngami; or, Explorations and 
Discoveries during four years’ Wanderings 
in the Wilds of Southwestern Africa; by 
Cuartes Joun ANDERSsoN—has been re- 
published in a beautiful library form by 
Dix, Edwards & Co.; and its value is 
greatly enhanced by a prefatory letter 
from Col. Frimont. With the dignity 
and modesty that are characteristic of his 
whole career, he writes, at the request of 
the publishers, a simple letter, expressing 
his gencral interest in geographical re- 
search, and pays a most cordial compli- 
ment to Dr. Kane and Bayard Taylor, 
Americans who have made their names 
illustrious in the literature of travel. It 
is a valuable and interesting book, to 
which the recent return of Dr. Living- 
stone from the same regions gives addi- 
tional attraction. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT MATTERS. 


—Mr. Mitsvury, the blind preacher, has, 
in a late work of his, ventured to con- 
demn some of the prevalent customs of 
society—one of them being the fashion of 
living in boarding-houses. He shows how 
the idleness, gossiping, and rivalry, be- 
longing to such a way of life, must have 
the worst and most demoralizing effect up- 
on the minds of the women who adopt it. 
Having nothing to do, they come together 
and talk of all the world and his wife, and 
then separate to dress elegantly for the 
streets ; then for dinner—and the gentle- 
men. This the reverend gentleman .con- 
siders, and, indeed, proves to be, one of the 
most terrible dangers of the society in 
which wé live. He also puts forward some 
other appalling facts; the tendency of 
young men to shun marriage (on account 
of the fashion of extravagance and high 
living which it implies now-a-days), and 
the degrading habits resulting from such a 
state of things. Divines and moralists 
may well denounce the heartless and rest- 
less modes of our civilization, so barren in 


everything that makes life worth living 


for. But philosophy looks coldly to the 
root of these things, and shows that they 
can hardly be otherwise. The influences of 
the age, everywhere, tend to an uniformity 
and equality of conditions in society. It is 
80, even in monarchies; much more so in 
this great republic of ours. Industry and 
commerce produce the result in the former. 
In this country, both these principles, 
working with democracy, give that result 
more fully. The sentiment of equality is 
fatal to our republican simplicity—a nota- 
ble fact. Not one of us really admits any 
social superiority in others. Being allam- 
bitious, and desirous of going ahead, we 
press into the society of those more 
wealthy than ourselves. Trade and 
science help us—give us the best clothing 
at a wonderfully cheap rate, and furnish us, 
on the same terms, with board in the finest- 
looking hotels. There is searcely a clerk 
in the city who may not have some of the 
best fare and best society init. And why 
should he not? We are all “ bound to go 
ahead’’—to mix with people, get the know- 
ledge of men and things, and seize advan- 
tages. The man who will not do so, falls 
behind and is disparaged. A young cou- 
ple find it a much more dignified thing to 


board where they sit at table with Wall. 
street brokers, financiers, and so forth, 
than go to a small house in a cheap row, 
with a black steward’s family at one side, 
and, on the other, an Irish drayman, whose 
wife takes in washing. They are almost 
out of the world in the latter case, and 
their respectability suffers, of course. If 
they wear a plain style of dress, they sink 
lower still, and may as well, with a good 
grace, admit the advances of the honest 
washerwoman. Such being the law of 
things in this energetic and rapid commu- 
nity, where all the sinews of progress are 
strained to their tightest tension, it is 
hard to see how people could live other- 
wise than they do. We are educated to 
all these habits and fashions. In order to 
reform them, we must educate the children 
differently. Let the moralists establish 
the proper kind of teaching, in the school 
—some teaching that will make us truly 
republican, and save us from going the 
way of all those other empires, debilitated 
and ruined by their inborn vices and rot- 
tenness. 

—There is a custom in France, and also 
in the barbarous empire of the Czar, 
which we would do well to adopt in this 
more favored land of ours more extensive- 
ly than we have yet done. This custom 
is the establishment of baby-houses—a 
system of child’s play—so to speak—which 
would highly become the gravest people 
in the world. The meaning of it is, that 
poor women, who are obliged to leave 
home to work, day by day, for the support 
of their children, may leave the youngest 
and most helpless of them in charge of 
women and nurses, who will take care of 
them, feed them in the absence of their 
mothers, and deliver them up in the even- 
ing, safe and healthy, when they are called 
for. Our large cities have also their poor 
families, the women of which are obliged 
to go out every day to char, wash, or 
peddle, to the fatal detriment of their in- 
fants; and their miserable condition, in 
this respect, calls .as loudly for relief as 
that of the French or the Russian poor. 
In Paris, the system works very well. 
There are several houses established where 
sucking children, and, we believe, those 
under the age of five, are received in the 
morning by the nurses and properly treat- 





ed. A crowd of little creatures is thus 
gathered together, the older ones set to 
play and amuse themselves, and the 
younger kept quiet in their cribs. 
Nurses are provided, who duly give the 
infants nourishment at the breast, or some 
wholesome substitute from the cow — 
mothers also coming to their charges at 
mid-day, if possible. For this excellent 
aid and privilege, the mothers are required 
to pay about two cents a day—while, in 
some cases, the poorer infants are received 
for nothing. This system is carried out 
much in the same way at St. Petersburg. 
There is no need to eulogize such a scheme 
of practical humanity.. The objects of it 
give it an interest, appealing at once to 
the kindly sympathies of every one in 
society. It is not hard for any one to ima- 
gine the injuries inflicted in the midst of 
us, on the children of the poor and impro- 
vident, during their infancy. And as mat- 
ters stand at present, they cannot be help- 
ed. Poor women must work and leave 
their children to Providence. As yet, 
there is but one such establishment in this 
country that we are aware of—“ the Nur- 
sery,” at the corner of 15th street and 
the 6th avenue, in this city. Will none 
of our strong-minded women come forward 
and extend this blessed revolution in the 
matter of cradles and pap? Is it nothing 
to become the second mothers—the better 
mothers, of the ten thousands of the rising 
generation? Let our lovely revolutionists 
come and raise the cry of “ Cradles!’ Let 
them sing most appropriately—“ Adlons, 
enfans de la patrief’ That will be the 
grand woman’s Marseillaise and move- 
ment, that shall have the adhesion of all 
good men. When the ladies enter into it 
in earnest, all the editors will rise up and 
call them blessed—in the most corpulent 
type, to say nothing of the poor hard-work- 
ing mothers, and their heart-felt gratitude. 

—People in England are still bent on 
looking for Sir John Franklin—discover- 
ing, if not himself, at least, his fate. At 
a meeting of the Geographical Society, in 
London, Lieutenant Pim, R. N., read a 
paper recommending a further search. 
He argued, that nothing in the relics 
found by Dr. Rae showed that any of the 
men belonging to the Franklin expedition 


had perished—none of their bones, or any © 


other evidence to that effect. He believes 
it very possible that some of them, at all 
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events, are still alive in the wandering 
huts of the Eskimos. The missing ships 
probably reached King William’s Land, 
and to that locality he would direct the 
renewed search. He proposed, that two 
small screw-vessels should be employed— 
one proceeding through the Sound, and 
the other making its way, eastward, from 
Behring’s Straits, while, at the same time, 
an overland party would travel north, 
along the Great Fish river—all bound for 
a stated rendezvous. Lieutenant Pim 
recommends small vessels and small par- 
ties, and, especially, the employment of 
dogs. Large parties exhaust provisions, 
and dogs guard best against the delays 
and losses resulting from sickness among 
the men. If the camel is the ship of one 
desert, the dog may be called the tug of 
the other—both indispensable by the hu- 
man wayfarers. No doubt, those Arctic 
explorings are not at an end. Lady 
Franklin is still bent on the search, and 
very probably shares the belief of the 
lieutenant that some of the missing navi- 
gators are still in the land of the living. 
The belief is a reasonable one; and, in 
such a day of enterprise as this, when 
people go round the world, and up and 
down in it, for far less interesting pur- 
poses, no coldness of feeling or dullness 
of curiosity can prevail against the im- 
pulses of friendship and personal affection. 
No doubt, the secret of Sir John’s fate ex- 
ists among some of the Eskimo tribes, and 
an effective mode of inquiry would oblige 
them to reveal it. 

—tThe Malays are a terrible sort of men, 
by all accounts. Having drunk dang— 
from an insane hempen root that takes the 
reason prisoner—the root of all evil, in 
fact, in their country—they pull out a 
kris and tear away through the streets, 
thrusting and stabbing right and left, and 
victimizing every one that comes iv their 
way. This is quite a customary thing, 
and is called a-mok—running a-mok. One 
time, a man, under the influence of bang, 
the mocker, ran about and did the most 
dreadful kind of execution in the high- 
ways, putting the whole community into 
a state of great alarm and amazement. 
But he was overpowered, manacled, and 
taken before the judge. He was not with- 
out friends, however; and an advocate 
was got, to plead for him and bring him 
clear out of the business. The plea was 
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a curious one. “The prisoner,” said the 
pleader, “did run a-mok—he did stab right, 
centre, and left—did pitch horribly into 
the unsuspecting wayfarers.”’ He then 
went on to tell the story of the mad fel- 
low’s life—told it with unction, show- 
ing how he was running a-mok from the 
beginning—hitting, stabbing, and cutting 
down whenever he got an opportunity. 
Yes, that was the fact. People knew it 
all. The kris-wielder followed the cus- 
tom, as if it did him good—as if he could 
not help it. As for the present case—he 
had done all that was charged—he had 
done more. He had cut down far more 
women and children than the people knew 
anything about. He, the advocate, could 
not tell how many—the man had massa- 
cred at such arate. Nay, he had said that, 
if let go, he would go on, killing the peo- 
ple in the same way! Then the pleader 
called the man’s father to show that the 
culprit, even from his cradle, was a bad, 
wicked fellow; which the father did, de- 
claring that his son’s bump of destruction 
was deplorably large. Medical men also 
came forward and declared that, having 
destroyed so many, he should not be held 
accountable for his actions. There it was, 
then, for the judge! This Malay had a 
mania for stabbing—was always a-mok— 
always ravaging and striking —the like 
never was seen; and, therefore, the friends 
of the prisoner hoped the terrible, unac- 
countable fellow would be let off without 
punishment—and ,there an end of a crazy 
business ! 

Reader !—yonu are right; it was not a 
Malay at all! No; the thing never took 
place in Java. The maddest of Malays 
could never hope for such a defense in a 
court of justice. Mutato nomine, the story 
belongs to our own Knickerbocker penin- 
sula. The real Malay was a Wall street 
broker, and the matter was a nine-days’ 
wonder, last month. Some people still 
remember it. 

—In Europe, the electric telegraph is 
extending its Briarean arms with great 
rapidity, and almost every capital on that 
continent is the centre of several lines, 
extending more or less on all sides. The 
sea is no barrier to the ramification; al- 
ready a couple of wires run from London 
across St. George’s Channel, connecting 
England and Ireland ; another is laid from 
the same place through Dover, to Calais 
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and the continent, and one more through 
Orfordness to the Hague. Sweden is con- 
nected with the rest of Europe by wires 
running through the Belts and the Sound. 
France communicates with Algeria under 
the Mediterranean, and, in a short time, 
Western Europe will communicate with 
Malta, Constantinople, Alexandria, and, 
finally, with the Indus and the far East. 
But these shrink into insignificance com- 
pared with that enormous lightning-liga- 
ment of two hemispheres—the Atlantic 
Ocean cable, now about to be laid along 
the plateaux and valleys of Neptune’s ter- 
ritory. One of the old Roman ways—the 
Appian, we believe—was called Regina 
Viarum, on account of its magnificence. 
We think that style, in modern times, more 
fitly belongs to that amazing tunnel of in- 
telligence, as thick as the periphery of a 
sixpence, on which the thoughts of those 
hemispheres shall run to and fro with sach 
celerity. There is no further doubt that 
the electric power will clear the vast leap, 
and the practical folk of England recog- 
nize the feasibility of a scheme which first 
found favor in our more ardent American 


imaginations. The English Government 
will help the project with a donation of 
£14,000 per annum, and also send vessels 
to assist our own in laying down the thin 


cable. It is stated that the operating 
steamers, British and American, will meet 
in the middle of the Atlantic, join their re- 
spective halves of the line, and, bidding 
each other adieu, pay it out, as they steam 
away, one to Newfoundland and the other 
to a point on the western coast of Ireland. 
In about a year we shall berin the daily, 
unwondering habit of hearing the news of 
the day before, from London, Paris, Vien- 
na, Hamburg, and Stockholm. We shall, 
also, by a novel, practical teaching, come 
to have aclearer general ideaof astronomy, 
or, rather, the use of the globe, so to speak. 
We shall find ourselves nominally five or 
six hours earlier than the English, at any 
moment. When it will be ten o’clock in 
the morning here, the English clocks will 
say it is just four. Weshall then recollect 
that, as the earth spins itself round on its 
axle, from this point—that is, the West— 
towards the East, the British islanders will, 
of course, have rolled out of the dark into 
sunlight so many hours before ourselves. 
They see the sun first, and have toppled 
over, 8 good way down to the dark again, 
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when we are getting breakfast. We are 
behind them so much, in fact, in the history 
of the day. But, then, we “steal a few 
hours from their night, my dear,” and so 
get our proper share of the twenty-four, in 
spite of them. Talking of a curious mat- 
ter, we may mention a curious fact—that 
both western and behind are expressed by 
the same word, Jer, in the oldest, half-dead 
language of the Celtic race. That seems 
rather an awkward omen for us, somehow. 
But, then, Bishop Berkeley explains it 
satisfactorily, where he says—“Time’s 
noblest offspring is the last.”” Sursum corda! 

—A remark made by a writer in our lit- 
tle comrade periodical, the Schoolfellow, 
to the effect that girls should learn to skate 
as well as boys, is one which should not 
be lightly passed over. It is a matter 
which should be impressed on the minds 
of parents and teachers. We do not be- 
lieve there is any better mode of feminine 
exercise in the world than that of skating. 
In the first place, itis eminently healthful ; 
and, in the next, we know nothing more 
strikingly graceful than the attitudes of 
young women, in that bracing and blood- 
reddening pastime. The dance is nothing 
to it; not half so animating, or so bewitch- 
ing, if we may use the strong language of 
the very young people. When we recom- 
mend anything to the ladies, it is very fit 
we should always keep in view those ideas 
of grace which must necessarily have such 
@ great influence over them. A young 
lady, in a neat, succinct dress, balancing 
herself on a delicate pair of skates, and 
gliding along, beside a father or a brother, 
or in the mi@st of a merry group, would 
show a thousand times more attractively 
than another tripping down Broadway in 
all the glory of # balloon petticoat, and 
the evasive little bonnet of the empress’s 
pattern. There is no indelicacy in such 
an ice amusement, where ladies are proper- 


ly attended and know the movement. Fe-- 


male skating is no novelty ; for, in one of 
the lands of our forefathers (Holland), the 
milk-maidens, with their pails on their 
heads, are described as gliding ever the 
ice with rare speed and security. Others, 
of a higher order, make skating their 
amusement. In this country, where women 
become so pale, thin, and unhealthy, for 
want of the exercise which the sex accus- 
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tom themselves to in other parts of the 
world, the custom of teaching the girls to 
skate as well as the boys, is one greatly to 
be desired. American ladies are high- 
spirited ; they, also, like a little innova- 
tion in the rough direction of the stronger 
sex. Well, here is what will exactly suit 
their ideas of change. Something which, 
as we said before, will help to make active 
children grow into healthful women, and, 
at the same time, give them the color and 
developments—the grace and the symmetry 
which, we hope, will always be the charac- 
teristics of the gentler sex. 

—It is pleasant to notice that the same 
twelvemonth which saw Mr. Crampton go- 
ing home, saw also the merchants of Eng- 
land and America uniting in annihilating 
the distance of the sea by the ocean tele- 
graph, and heard the Queen of England 
saying, “Thank you, sir,” to Captain 
Hartstein, upon the deck of the Arctic 
ship Resolute. The return of that waif upon 
the polar seas was a wonder; but, that 
America should send it asa gift to Eng- 
land, is a strain of that poetry which is 
but rarely heard in history. The hearti- 
ness of the English recognition of Ameri 
can courtesy, the special honors paid by 
the queen and her ministers to the captain 
and company of the returned ship, and the 
universal good-will of the English press 
upon the occasion are much the pleas- 
antest incidents of the recent intercourse 
of the two nations. It is grave be- 
yond pity, that there should ever be a 
serious misunderstanding between such 
chivalric powers. What was the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, upon which kings met, 
to this meeting of nations, to clasp each 
other’s hands as friends. The world is 
wide ; the extremities of human peril have 
always united individuals ; let us hail this 
omen of two great peoples, united by a 
common interest ina problem whose solu- 
tion would be only a triumph of human 
heroism, not an increased facility of human 
intercourse, and who have helped each 
other in that Arctic peril as only friends 
can. When the Resolute’s officers ar- 
rive in New York, escorted by English 
sailors, we hope that America’s “ wel- 
come” to the queen’s “thank you, sir” 
will be as audible in history as her ma- 
jesty’s. . 





